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Ir has been so frequently remarked that the romance of real life is 
more romantic than the romance of fiction, that it might be considered 
useless to add another word upon the subject, but it so happens that 
two cases have recently come under my knowledge which (each in its 
way) afford the most striking illustration of the axiom. Both these 
cases are genuine and authenticated, and, while considered as regards 
the romantic in real life, will at the same time exhibit to the reader 
traits of human nature in the present day, the existence of which the 
generality of readers would not believe. The first is derived from the 
official reports of the Russian criminal court of the district of Zaraisk in 
the government of Kazan. 

It appears that for many months the district of Zaraisk had been 
infested by a formidable band of robbers, who, not satisfied with 
attacking travellers and relieving them of their property, were in the 
habit of carrying on their depredations in villages and even towns, where 
they committed the most horrible excesses ; and to such an extent was 
this system carried, that the name of their chief, Kara Aly—meaning 
Aly the Black—had become the terror of all the inhabitants of that large 
and wealthy country. 

For more than eight months this horde of brigands evaded the activity 
of the Russian police, and eluded the vigilance of the troops who were 
sent in pursuit of them in every direction. Nor did the promised 
reward of a thousand roubles for the capture of any one of the band, 
or the whole of them at the same rate, nor the still greater premium of 
five thousand roubles for the head of Kara Aly himself, produce any 
more satisfactory result ; until at length, upon the earnest solicitations of 
the people, and with a view to dissipate their apprehensions, which were 
hourly increasing, the Russian government yesolved to employ more 
efficient means to exterminate a system of plunder and terror which 
had so long existed. 

In consequence of these extended arrangements and increased 
means, Theodore Trazoff, the Assessor of the district, succeeded in 
capturing the formidable chief on the Ist of November, 1837, together 
with five of his accomplices, and a young woman, who, in the report to 
the Minister of Justice, dated January 18, 1838, is stated to be either 
his wife or his concubine. 

In Russia criminal cases are always investigated on the spot by a 
commission specially appointed for the purpose, empowered to examine 
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the prisoners and the witnesses, and report thereupon to the higher 
authorities. The examination in the present instance was confided to 
one of the chiefs of the district police, with an assessor, and a secretary 
of the town-courts, whose official designation in the Russian language 
is ** Sckretarnijnohozienskohosouda,” (how to be pronounced is not our 
affair,) to which tribunal the following order, signed by the Imperial 
Attorney-General, was directed :— 
“ Order of the Imperial Attorney-General. 


“In the name of His Imperial Majesty Nicholas Pawlowitch, Autocrat 
of all the Russias: We, Imperial Attorney-General, direct and command the 
commissioners herein named to make due and diligent inquiry into the case 
of Kara Aly and his accomplices. 

“ Kara Aly, a Tartar, native of Kazan, is accused of having three times 
deserted from the army, of having, for the last eleven months, been guilty 
of heinous crimes, during which period he has committed fifteen murders, 
thirty-two robberies by main force, besides an immense number of ordinary 
thefts and pilferings. : 

* Kazan, Nov. 30, 1837.” 


After a month’s labour the commissioners made their report, which 
consists of the following documents. We follow the Russian order of 
proceeding, merely abridging the digressions and avoiding needless 
repetitions :— 


“ Report of the Assessor, Theodore Trazoff, on the apprehension of the 
Brigands. 


“On the Ist of August, 1837, 1 received instructions and authority from 
the government to discover if possible the retreat of the brigands composing 
the band of Kara Aly, and to secure their persons. Fifty Cossacks, com- 
manded by Ensign Djurilof, and twenty gend’armes, under the orders of 
Lieutenant Newmann, were employed jointly upon this service, but all our 
efforts to discover them were fruitless. 

“On the 2nd of October, having made my official tour of the district for 
the purpose of collecting the tax (niedoimka) from the inhabitants, I re- 
turned to Zaraisk, having in my possession seventeen thousand roubles of 

per-money, the produce of this levy; but, as it was growing dark before 

reached the town, and it being too late for me to hand over the amount 
to the receiver-general of the district (Kaznatchy njerdny ), I was obliged to 
postpone making the payment till the next day. 

“ At midnight, as I was writing alone in my room, the door was opened 
suddenly, and I beheld before me a man of gigantic stature, dressed in a 
eajouck of a kind of fur made from sheep-skin, commonly worn by the Rus- 
sian peasantry, and wearing on his head a cap of the same material. His 
face was nearly covered with large moustachios. His black beard, his 
long hair hanging dishevelled, and the wild lightning that seemed to flash 
from his eyes, gave to this sudden and unexpected apparition an indescrib- 
ably horrid character: before I had time to call for help, the man had 
advanced close upon me, and, pointing with one hand to his pistols and 
dagger, he laid the forefinger of the other upon his lips in an authoritative 
manner to command silence. 

“I remained motionless with surprise and anxiety. He seated himself 
by my side, and, fixing his eyes upon me, said, in a low, but firm and 
almost solemn yoice— 

“* You are Theodore Trazoff, commissioned to apprehend Kara Aly. 
Look at me—I am Kara Aly. Look at me well, for it is necessary you 
should know my personal appearance.’ : 


— a short silence, whieh I found myself incapable of breaking, he 
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“* Well, you have examined me sufficiently. Now I will tell you what 
has brought me hither. You have got here seventeen thousand roubles.’ 

“ At these words I made an effort to rise from my seat and call for assist- 
ance, but the attempt was vain ; for, seizing me with an iron grasp, he threw 
me on the floor, and while he kept me down, he, with inconceivable dexterity, 
contrived to gag me with a piece of cloth: having done which, he 
ceeded to tie my arms and legs. Thus secured, he searched my clothes, 
and, taking out my keys, opened a chest of drawers which was in the room, 
and after a brief search, which, of course, I was incapable of hindering, 
found the seventeen thousand dollars in a box which I had placed in one 
of the drawers for security. 

“ Having achieved his purpose he came back to me, and, showing me 
his dagger, said—‘ I could have purchased your silence at the price of your 
life, but I despise you too much to fear you. If your Emperor had as man 
soldiers as there are stars in the firmament, Kara Aly would defy them all, 
and enjoy his liberty free and uncontrolled.’ 

“He then ungagged me and quitted the room hastily. Left alone, I 
called to my servants, who came instantly and liberated me, and I rushed 
out of the house with some of my Cossacks in pursuit of the robber; but all 
invain. At some distance from the town we discovered the marks of horses’ 
feet, which we traced to the direction of the mountains, but they disappeared 
at a point where three or four rocky tracts diverge. 

“ On my return to Zaraisk I ascertained that the door of my house had 
not been forced, but had been opened by means of a key: this circumstance, 
taken in connexion with the fact of Kara Aly's knowledge of my having 
seventeen thousand dollars’ in’my possession, led me to suspect that my ser- 
vants were somehow concerned in the affair: however, they all protested 
their innocence, although I adopted every means of arriving at the truth— 
‘ that is to say,’ adds the reporter, ‘ the whip and bastinado.,’ 

‘** On the first of November I went to the fair of Rjarsk, and while there, 
I saw wandering about amongst the booths two men in the dress of Tchere- 
mises, a people who inhabit the semi-Asiatic provinces of Russia, Kara 
Aly’s features were too deeply impressed upon my memory to be fora 
moment mistaken :—he was one of the two. The next minute they were 
surrounded by ten of my Cossacks, who accompanied me. The resistance 
they made was terrible. The people would not lend us the slightest aid, 
and the two brigands defended themselves furiously with their yatagans. 

“ One of my Cossacks was killed, and three were wounded, I succeeded, 
however, in eventually making Kara Aly my prisoner—for him it was. He 
threw his yatagan on the ground, and said, ‘ God’s will be done! Take 
me—do what you will with me; I am conquered by some strange fatality.’ 
Then, turning to his companion, who was a short distance behind, still weak 
gling with my men, ‘ Moussoum,’ said he, in a loud voice, ‘ save yourself! 
I name you leader of the troop !’—(to this my men replied, with a shout of 
triumph)—‘ where, if you ever yield, may your tongue become as silent as a 
stone!’ Fortunately, eunsouts surrendered without farther resistance, and 
We proceeded to bind them together. aaa 

“When they were in prison they both observed a strict silence, and 
nothing could induce either of them to afford the slightest information with 
regard to their associates. At length Moussoum, after undergoing the tor- 
ture with great fortitude, permitted these words to escape him :— 

“* Search on the Krym al (mountain of Krym), and you will find the 
cavern of Mustapha Iblis (Mustapha the Devil).” 

“ Having obtained this information, slight as it appeared, I forthwith set 
off for the mountain, at the head of two hundred foot soldiers and fifty 
Cossacks. Having arrived at the path which leads to its summit, I placed 
the Cossacks, and one hundred of the foot soldiers, there, in order to prevent 
any escape by that route, and, taking . other hundred with me, I took the 
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straight road which leads direct to the cavern that Moussoum had men- 
tioned. 

“ We had advanced buta few paces, when we saw a man running away : 
we instantly afterwards heard a musket- shot, followed almost immediately 
by several others :—three of my men were shot dead, and several others 
were wounded. This, however, did not check our advance; and in less than 
an hour we reached the cave. 

“The firing suddenly ceased. A large and heavy stone secured the 
entrance of the cave. This we contrived to remove, and, with our bayonets 
at the charge, entered in perfect darkness. Its inmates, however, had fled : 
—before the fire we found their victuals all ready for eating, but not a 
human being was left behind. When we listened, we could hear the heavy 
— of horses, and cries which seemed to come from under the ground 
on which we stood. 

“ The soldiers, in their superstitious ignorance, hesitated as to proceeding 
farther, fancying that the cries were those of infernal spirits, who were 
angry with us for disturbing them Luckily, however, we discovered an 
opening in the opposite side of the cavern, which, although narrow at first, 
widened in its length, and brought us again into day-light, which showed us 
the marks of the horses’ feet which we had ern eard: by this route 
we reached the position where I had left the Cossacks, whom we found in 

ssession of four of the brigands, slightly wounded—and a female, who, 
in their company, had attempted to escape on horseback. 

“ We afterwards returned and searched the cavern, but could discover 
nothing except arms of different sorts, dresses of {different descriptions, rich 
stuffs, and provisions in plenty, but no money; and, when I questioned 
the brigands as to the place where the treasure was deposited, they 
uniformly answered that God and the Khan alone knew where the money 
was concealed—they having given the title of Khan to Kara Aly. I imme- 
diately had the prisoners conveyed to Zaraisk. 

“ When Kara Aly was informed of the result of my expedition, and the 
capture of his accomplices, he implored me to permit him to see his beloved 
Fazry—the young female who had fallen into our hands. Being anxious, if 
possible, to ascertain where the treasure, of which he was unquestionably 
master, had been hidden, I told him that, if he would give me information 
upon that point, Fazry should be brought to him. But all the answer I 
could obtain was a shake of his head, and the words—again uttered with a 
deep sigh—* God's will be done!’ I could procure no other reply. 

* Zaraisk, Nov. 3, 1837. 

(Signed) “ TizpoR TRAZOFF, 
“ Assessor of the District of Zaraisk.” 


The next document is the report of the examination of Kara Aly 
himself, by the Captain Isprauwnik, which is given in detail. 


“ Q. Tell me your name, your surname, and the place of your birth ? 

* A. As God is the only God, and Mahomet his prophet, so am I the sole 
and only descendant of the Sultan of Kazan. My father is the Sultan 
Kerdy, and my mother Fatima, sister of Noussiram Bey. The 15th of De- 
cember, 1803, was the day on which the people of Kazan heard of the birth 
of the offspring of their sovereigns. 

re You are endeavouring to impose upon me—you know that Noussi- 
ram Bey has proved that you are the son of the nurse to whom he had con- 
fided his little nephew, and who died in his infancy. 

“ A. Noussiram Bey, when he said so, lied like an infidel dog. He has 
robbed me of my wealth, as your Czar has robbed me of my kingdom. Might 
is great against right: I, at the head of my brave followers, was always in 
the right when I fell in with a traveller, 


“Q. How were you treatod in the house of Noussiram Bey ? 
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* A, Like the lowest animal that crawls. Noussiram Bey, and Ismail and 
Edigy, Ais sons and my cousins,-made my life one of misery and wretched- 
ness: Qne being only existed there, who sowed the roses of consolation 
amidst the nettles which stung me—that was Fazry, the beloved daughter of 
my oppressor—still youny, still lovely, still innocent: she said to me, ‘ Aly, 
you are unhappy—you are here like a flower in the desert—but I love you. 

“And here Kara Aly shed tears. 

“ Q. At what age did you enter the army? and why did your master 
make a common soldier of you ? 

** A. My master !—he was my master as the wolf is master of the help- 
less lamb yet unable to run—he was a tyrant! Fazry,dear Fazry, was but 
fourteen—I was twenty-five: he saw that our hearts beat in unison, and that 
we were formed for each other. By dint of his influence and his money, 
which he disbursed right and left for the purpose, I became tied, shackled, 
like a wild beast, and at last he forced me to become a private soldier, as 
you say. I—I who am his lawful sovereign! 

* Q. In what regiment have you served ? 

“A. In the regiment of Dragoons de Nijny Novogorod. For five years 
I dealt death amongst thé Circassians—my sword has felled more of them 
than you have hairs on your head, and they were the enemies of your Czar. 
There should I have remained if peace had not come; for to me war is as 
delightful as gold is to the miser—I cannot bear the restraint of civil life, 
and so I went back to see Fazry, the star of my destiny.” 


The Captain then read to him the following report, which had been 
transmitted to him from the head-quarters of the regiment in which he 
stated that he had served :— 


“ Kara Aly, a Mahometan—private in the regiment of Dragoons of 
Nijny Novogorod. Whenever he was in action, or before the enemy, he con- 
ducted himself bravely, and with credit to his character as a Russian sol- 
dier ; but, in garrison, he was always insubordinate and habitually a drunkard. 
On the 16th of March, 1833, upon the arrival of the regiment at Tiflis, he 
was punished by order of Lieutenant Kryltsof for disobedience, The next day 
he deserted: he was taken at Wladicaucas, and punished again for de- 
sertion. He was subsequently taken to the hospital, from which he escaped, 
in the presence of the inspector, by jumping from a window: he was, how- 
ever, some time after again taken at Astracan. 

** When he was brought back, and after he had been again flogged, Prince 
Boralynski, major of the regiment, came into the room where he was, and 
questioned him as to the manner in which he contrived to effect his escape—the 
soldiers still guarding the gate. Kara Aly told the Prince how it occurred, 
pointed out the position of the inspector in the room, and, in suiting his action 
to his words—or, as the report says, ‘ adding pantomime to recitation ’—he 
again jumped from the window into the street. The first moment of surprise 
over, a hue and cry was raised, and a pursuit set on foot ; but in vain—he was 
not to be overtaken. The same night one of the Prince Boralynski’s horses 
was stolen, and two of his orderlies were found murdered. 

“ Q. Kara Aly, is this report correct ? 

“ A. Yes; I stole the horse, and killed the men. 

“Q. What could have induced you to commit this triple crime ?—speak 
the truth. 

“A, The truth! my lips are as free from falsehood as the sun is from 
the blackness of the clouds which momentarily hide his face from us. The 
reporter of my crime speaks truth—but not all the truth. He does not tell 
you that, at the moment when I took the horrid resolution to commit the 
crime with which I am justly charged, = Meg was reeking with blood 
from the lashes I had unjustly received. hen I escaped from my quarters 
I hid myself in the stables of Prince Boralynski, I felt sure that nobody 
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would look for me there, and there I remained under the manger.—Night 
came: Iwan and Havrilo, two of the Prince’s orderlies, slept in the stable. I 
hated them both—they were cowards—they had denounced me often to my 
officers—the night was dark—there was no witness by—there lay a yatagan 
—I said to myself these are two Giaours—Mahomet will bless me—and [ 
killed them both! Well, then, I took the Prince’s horse, saddled him, 
mounted him, and in another hour again breathed the pure air of freedom ! 

“ Q. Where have you been since this event ? 

“ A. In acountry that does not belong to your Czar. 

* ‘Q. What have you been doing from that time to the present ? 

“ A. That does not concern you. Spare your threats—they will be use- 
less—TI shall answer no more questions.” 


At this period of the examination the Captain Isprauwnik states that 
he felt himself compelled, in the hope of extracting more information from 
the prisoner, which might lead to important discoveries, to change the 
tone and manner of his examination, and that his anxiety to ascertain 
further particulars induced him to adopt this course rather than that of 
punishing the brigand for his insolence. He therefore resumed his 
questions by asking him how long he had been in Kazan ? 


** A. lL arrived in Kazan inthe month of October, 1836. I have plenty of 
gold and diamonds—there is not a sultan in the world who has finer jewels. 

“ Q. How did you become possessed of them ? 

“ A. That does not concern you—I did not get them in Russia. If you 
choose to listen you shall hear my history, for it will be a relief to me to un- 
burthen my mind. 

“ Noussiram Bey, when I went to his house, was in his room with my 
beautiful Fazry.—Have you seen her eyes, black as jet, and brighter than 
the sun? have you seen her raven locks? have you heard the blessed sound 
of her sweet voice ?—If you have, you know that she is worthy of adoration 
—asa Houri, as the daughter of Mahomet himself!—lI have told you I love 
her; she loves me in return—am I not happier than your Czar ?—When | 
came into the room Noussiram Bey did not recognise me—Fazry did—yes, 
she remembered me, although my countenance was changed, and my person 
altered. I was driven from the house in the spring-time of my life, an 
unfortunate slave—a victim ; I returned in the bright summer of my exist- 
ence—rich and bold as a Khan of the Tartars should be. ‘ Kara Aly,’ cried 
Fazry, rushing into my arms, ‘ my plighted faith is still your own—I am 
yourseternally!' Noussiram started up. ‘ Noussiram Bey,’ said I, looking 
steadfastly at him, ‘ prostrate yourself before your master—prostrate yourself 
before your sovereign. Here, then, is wealth for you;’ and I threw hima 
handful of gold and diamonds. ‘ There,’ said I, ‘keep my money, and I will 
take Fazry: we are quits.’ By way of answer, he whistled at me in derision, 
seized his sabre, and attacked me. Anxious to spare his life, I contented 
myself with parrying his blows, but, his two hateful sons rushing in to his 
assistance, life was set against life. Mahomet favoured me, and the three 
measured their length upon the floor before me. Fazry had fainted the 
moment her father began the conflict: when they lay dead at my feet, I 
lifted her in my arms to bear her from the scene of bloodshed. In leaving 
the house I met two of the Bey’s servants ; one Moussoum, an old comrade 
and a friend; the other Nadir, my bitter enemy. To the first I said, 
* Moussoum, to horse—come with me!’ Into the heart of the other I thrust 
my yatagan, and he fell dead without a groan. Thence did I bear my 

recious burthen, and, accompanied by Moussoum, fled to the cave of 
ustapha Iblis. Ask Fazry if she has been happy there ?” 


In pronouncing these words, and, indeed, whenever he referred to 
Fazry, he shed tears. 
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“ Q. What have you done since ? 

“ A. I accumulated a force, and I made war on your Czar. 

“Q. You have assassinated three officers, two civilians of the government, 
and ten soldiers ? 

“A. Yes—that is true—I killed them all with my own hand—your Czar 
employed his soldiers to murder mine—he is the strongest and triumphs— 
se I am dethroned. 

“Q. You rob, you pillage, and levy contributions on the people ? 

“ A. That is true, too. I pillage, because I want clothes, and money, and 
provisions ; the inhabitants have all these, and I have not, But as to theft, 
you speak falsely if you charge me with theft—Kara Aly knows not how to 
thieve—he knows how to village, and to kill—that is the business of a war- 
rior, of a Khan !” ‘ 


The Captain then read over to Kara Aly a list of the crimes 
which had been committed by his people, the catalogue of which is 
omitted, as not being interesting to the general reader. They consisted 
of housebreakings, highway robberies, &c. &c. Kara Aly acknowledged 
the correctness of the statement, and declared himself the sole author of 
all the crimes therein enumerated. When the Captain came to the 
report of Tiedor Trazoff, which | have already submitted to the reader, 
he smiled. 


“ Yes,” said he, “ I have amused myself for the last four months with 
the proceedings of that hero. I have been close to him—talked to him fifty 
times—and it was he himself who one day in a tavern boasted that he had 
collected seventeen thousand dollars. I laughed at the cowardly fellow; 
but I see him here now. The proverb says despise not even a caterpillar ; 
the time may come when even such a reptile as that may do you harm. 
Trazoff triumphs to-day—he has his revenge, and we are quits. I never 
bear malice. 

“ Q. What was the number of men of whom your band was composed ? 

“ A. Besides the five whom you have arrested, I am the sixth. 

“ 9. yn you in correspondence with the inhabitants ? 

“A. No. 

“ Q. Where have you hidden your treasures ? 

“ A. That is a question which I shall not answer. The day will come 
when you will be satisfied that my heir will well employ the inheritance 
he will derive from me. 


“ Here ended the examination ; and the Captain Isprauwnik adds, by 
way of note, that neither threats nor persuasions, nor privations, nor punish- 
ments, could obtain any other results. 

(Signed) “ Jourexor, Secretary.” 


We next come to the examination of Moussoum ; but, as it leads to no 
very important results, it has been thought only necessary to give a 
summary of it. 

Moussoum is a Tartar, two years older than Kara Aly, and has been 
in the service of Noussiram Bey. He admits that he followed Kara 
Aly, and that he has participated in the robberies and pillagings with 
which he is charged; but he positively denies that he has ever been 
guilty of murder. He affirms that the banditti always considered Kara 
Aly to be the true and legitimate Khan, and Fazry to be his wife. The 
devotion of Fazry for Kara Aly was unqualified ; she loved him sincerely 
and entirely, and, as he states, never was aware that her father and bro- 
thers fell by his hand ; nor did she know in what country she was actually 
living. Kara Aly told her that her father and brothers were still living 
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in Kazan, and that she was in the midst of the mountains of Kirgis Taj. 
Not one of the brigands dared venture to undeceive her, “ for,” says 
Moussoum, “ Kara Aly hada good — and a hand ever ready for 
punishment.” Moussoum agrees with Kara Aly as to the number of 
the band, and equally declares that no sort of understanding existed 
between him and the inhabitants, and that nobody, except their chief, 
knew where the treasure was concealed. To this statement he has con- 
stantly adhered, 

Three of the brigands taken on the day of the attack upon the cavern 
—Kendjibeck, aged 76; Mumag, 24; De Saharin, 20—were natives of 
Kajsak Kirgis, deserters from the 16th regiment of Oural Cossacks. 
They state that, having been sent in search of Kara Aly, they had been 
made prisoners by him, and under those circumstances had consented to 
serve under him. In all other particulars their depositions are extremely 
like those of Moussoum. 

Ywan Rubtchenko, aged 23 years, Oural Cossack of the 16th regi- 
ment, is questioned in a similar manner to the previous prisoners, and 
gives precisely similar answers ; but he states, in addition, that from 
time to time the Kara Kirgis—that is, the independent Black Kirgis— 
came to see Kara Aly, and that he was sometimes absent from the cavern 
ten days. Kara Aly was confronted with Ywan Rubtchenko, denied the 
whole of the statement, which so alarmed him, that he dared not repeat 
what he had said, the truth of which, it must be confessed, none of the 
others who were accused in any degree confirmed. 

We now come to, perhaps, the;most interesting part of this most curi- 
ous case, and that is the examination of the beautiful Fazry herself. 


‘* Fazry,” says the reporter, “ is lovely beyond description: her eyes are 
full of intellect and expression, her features are somewhat strongly developed, 
which, with her dark complexion, give an additional expression of grief and 
depression to her fine countenace. She is now about twenty years of age, 
and professes the Mahometan religion.” 


The Captain [sprauwnik commenced his examination :— 


“ Q. Fazry, why have you thus followed the fortunes of the murderer of 
your father and your brothers ? 

Fazry replied, bathed in tears, that she was up to the time of her caption 
ignorant of their fate ; but then, raising her beautiful countenance with an 
air of decision and resolution, she added, “ If I Aad known that they were 
dead, I should still have remained with Kara Aly; he is so noble, so hand- 
some, and I love him so much. I love him still:—father—brothers forgive 
me!” and she again burst into tears. 

“ Q. And where have you been since you left your father’s house ? 

“‘ A. In the subterranean castle, inherited by Kara Aly from his royal 
ancestors. It did not contain splendid rooms, like those in my father’s 
house, but Kara Aly was there. 

“ Q. Are you aware of the robberies which have been committed by 
Kara Aly? 

“ A. Robberies !—you speak falsely—Kara Aly is no robber; he made 
war upon his enemies. 

** Q. Did you ever see his subjects ? 

_ “ A. The wife of a Khan does not degrade herself by looking at his sub- 
jects. I saw only five servants, who are now your prisoners of war. 

“ Q. Do you know where the treasures of Kere Aly are concealed ? 

“ A. The wife of a Khan does not trouble herself with such matters. He 
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never knew what want was. Let me see him !—my husband—my master ! 
and you will see me happy.” - 
“No, further discovery was made by Fazry. The interview which she 
requested with Kara Aly was refused. si 
“ From the examinations of the country people nothing more was elicited 
calculated to throw any further light upon the subject ; but it is generally 
believed that Kara Aly had no accomplices, and that the Mahometan inha- 
bitants of the district of Zarazeek and the Government of Kazan were in 
no degree implicated in the crimes committed by him or his followers, 
(Signed) ‘“ Szator, Captain Isprauwnik, 
* Trazor, Assessor, 
“ Jourkor, Secretary. 
“* Dated Dec. 10, 1837, 
in the town of Zarajek.” 


The examinations having been completed, a commission from the 
criminal tribunal at Kazan was sent to verify them, after which the 
tribunal, on the 21st of December, 1837, pronounced the sentence, 
which condemned Kara Aly to one hundred lashes of the knout, Mous- 
soum, Kendjibeck, Mumag, Saharin, and Ywan Rubtchenko, twenty- 
five lashes each, and subsequently to be banished for life to hard labour 
in the mines of Siberia. 

Fazry declared innocent, and immediately set at liberty. 

On the fourth of January, 1838, the post or horse (kobilitza) to 
which the criminals are fastened who are destined to receive the punish- 
ment of the knout, was early in the morning erected in the grande 
place of Kazan, and all the people of the town, of the neighbouring 
villages, and even from the mountains, crowded to this immense square, 
on the scaffold in the midst of which stood the executioner armed 
with his knout, and attended by his three assistants, who were selected 
from amongst the degraded class of dog-killers (hitzel). 

At ten o’clock, amidst the murmur of anxiety and impatience which 
always precedes a melancholy spectacle, the six culprits were brought out. 

Kara Aly walked first—his head erect, his eyes bright and fierce, his 
step firm :—the executioner having taken off his clothes, he permitted 
him, without a word, without a look, or the slightest demonstration of 
feeling, to fasten him to the dreadful kobilitza, and when he struck him 
the first blow with the terrible instrument of punishment, formed of lashes 
of leather, each lash having at its end an iron hook, Kara Aly flinched 
not—neither groan nor sigh escaped him, although the executioner con- 
tinued his horrid duty, interrupted only by periodically taking large 
bumpers of brandy. The number of blows was anxiously counted by 
the crowds who surrounded the scaffold, and who were absolutely 
terrified at what appeared the superhuman fortitude of the suffering 
victim. 

The hundredth blow having plashed into his bleeding back, Kara 
Aly was loosened from the kobilitza—but the executioner held in his 
arms only a corpse—Kara Aly was dead ! 

His five accomplices received their twenty-five lashes each—and, fol- 
lowing the example of their leader, uttered no murmur of complaint— 
after the punishment their mangled bodies were removed to the hos- 
pital, whence, if they recover the effects of the discipline, they will be, 
according to their sentence, transported to the government mines at 
Nertchynsk. 
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The search after the treasures which were unquestionably in Kara Aly’s 
session in the cavern, has been renewed, but without success. Fazry 
a3 remained ever since the execution in a state of stupor, which the 
faculty are of opinion will settle into melancholy madness ; and the 
Assessor, Trazoff, has been rewarded for his zeal and success by receiv- 
ing the decoration of the order of St. Anne, 


This, perhaps, is one of the most extraordinary cases that ever oc- 
curred, or could be expected to occur in times like the present. The 
whole of the circumstances connected with it—the wholesale murder— 
the cavern—the concealment—the savage ferocity of the leader—the 
extraordinary infatuation of the beautiful Fazry—are all characteristics 
of other and long gone-by days, and all this has happened within the 
last few months. 

Turn we then from this official report of the Russian police, to an official 
report of the state of English prisons—and, although totally different in 
its character, we shall there find an instance of callous hardihood and 
irreclaimable roguery, which we take to be quite as extraordinary in its 
way as even the more romantic history of Kara Aly. 

In the Third Report of Captain Williams, inspector of prisons in the 
northern and eastern districts, printed and presented by order of Her 
Majesty to both Houses of Parliament, we find the following :— 

In reporting upon the state of Nottingham borough jail, Captain Wil- 
liams says :— 


“ As a proof of the total want of discipline and the mischief of unchecked 
association, I annex a copy of a paper taken from a most notorious character 
lying there under sentence of transportation: it was composed by himself, 
another prisoner acting as his amanuensis, and it is said to contain a real 
account of his life and depredations. 


‘** My name is Isaac Holden, you very well do know, 
And when I was ten years of age a robbing I did go; 
It was out of my mother’s box, as you the truth shall hear, 
Seven spade-ace guineas I did take, I solemnly declare. 


Then to the brick-yards I did go all for to earn my bread, 

I had not been there many months before a thought came in my head — 
James Gregg he had two ducks, as I very well did know, 

Resolved I was to steal them, and have a glorious doo. 


The next to Sison I did go in company with three more, 

To Sir John Thurrold’s orchard, where there was apples galore ; 

Seven strike of these apples we stole I do declare, 

And for to bring these apples home we stole Abraham Clark’s black mare. 


It was not long after when a thought came in my head, 
That we could rob Bill Barneses shop, so to my pall said, 
Theyres a great deal of money all in that shop I know, 
I've got a key that will it fit, so come and let us go. 


Then when we got into that shop, O how he did but stare, 

To see so many halfpence, a bag full I declare ; 

The amount of them was £50, and the weight was great you know, 
We carried them unto the Whitham, and in we did them throw. 
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Besides ten pounds in silver my boys we took away, 
Which lasted us to spend a for many a good day ; 
And when it was all gone my lads we went unto our store, 





For we knew when that was gone my lads we had got plenty more. 


It was about three months after we went into his barn, 

There we stole sixteen fine fouls, and thought it was no harm ; 
One couple of these fouls we eat, the rest we gave away, 

And we thought God would reward us all in a future day. 


To Buckminster the next I went apprentice to be bound, 
And before I had been there six months I began to look around ; 
It was all at the publick house where I ofttimes used to go, 


The landlord he had three fine geese, as you the truth shall know. 


These geese I did condemn to die without the least fear, 

And the very first opportunity I shifted them from there ; 

Me and my master cooked them, and of them we all did share, 
And my master said I was the best lad that ever had been there. 


O then unto the butcher’s shop my master did me send 
To fetch a leg of mutton to dine him and a friend ; 
And when that I had brought it he sent me back again 
With the bill and the money to pay all for the same. 


She put it in the cupboard where there was plenty more, 
O then thinks I unto myself that will add to my store ; 
So when she went a milking I was on the look out, 

And slyly went into the shop and fetched the booty out. 


I rob’d my master of two pounds and then I ran away, 

To Leicester town I did set off without any more delay, 

Twas there I saw a mariene and with him I did list, 

I thought I would a soldgier bee, for fear they should me twist. 


And when that I was swore in my boys twas on that very day 
I rob’d Mrs. Shipman of five pounds, that was a glorious day ; 
We stopt there and spent it and then we marched away, 

It was to Woolwich that we went, for there the regiment lay. 


I had not joind the regiment long before I was on the look out, 
Then I spied a drunken sarjent whith his pocket book half out, 
I made free for to take it and thought it was no harm, 
And it contained 7/. 10s. and he made a great alarm. 


Me and my palls to Greenwich went, being as it was the fair, 
There we pickd up a sailor bold that was a sporting there, 
We robd him of his bit of blunt, the truth I will declare, 

It was but 1/7. 5s., but it helpt to keep the fair. 


I now had left the regiment twelve months or rather more, 
Then we robd lady Morgan, as you have heard before, 

Of fifty pounds in money, and fifty more in plate, 

It was enough I'm sure to buy a small estate. 


William Longland he got hanged, and G. Hurst he went for life, 
And I have remained a robber all the days of my life; 

Jack Whittaker and Will Fielding from Yorkshire they came, 
And whith me and Tom Kirkham did carry on the game. 


*? 
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O then to Grantham Church we went where there was blunt galore, 
Three hundred pounds in money we got, and plate value of two more ; 
O what a row the next morning when the parson found it out, 
O yes there was a pretty row, how the parson run about, 


Then next we robd a horse-dealer, from Buckminster he came, 
He was a swaggering horse-dealer, Bob Bartrum was his name, 
We robd him of 100 pounds as from a fair he came, 

And put a ball right through his hat when going down the lane. 


O then to Cotgrave town I went without any more delay, 

I am sure this is a roving blade the natives they did say ; 
From William Hill of Cotgrave two game fouls I did steal, 
And fought the cock all for 5 pounds in a pair of silver heels. 


This cock he fought at Suiston, an excellent battle to, 

He was as black as jet, which a many people knew ; 

This cock had not fought long my boys before he won the prize, 
But then I fought this cock again oad he lost both his eyes. 


Then I went to Cotgrave back again without either fear or doubt, 
And when sitting in a publick house the constable fetched me out ; 
They said you have stole two fouls my man we very well do know, 
And for the same offence six months to Southwell I did go. 


So then I thought unto myself here I will not stay, 

Then I steerd my course to Nottingham on an unhappy day ; 

1 now had been in Nottingham about nine months, or rather more, 
When I went to the horse and trumpet for to pay of a score. 


Then as I was a sitting there getting a can of ale, 

Who should come in but William Ward and offer two shirts for sale ; 
He asked me for to buy one, I said it was to good, 

He sayd if it will not suit you, you perhaps know who it would. 


It was on the forest these shirts were hung to dry, 
Some scamping blade there came that way and on them cast his eye ;' 
One of these shirts I sold Ralph Brough as you do know, 

And they belonged to Mr. Mills that lived on the Long Row. 


It was a short time after Ralph Brough he pawned the shirt, 
And through that very action we both got in the dirt; 
William Ward he got transported for seven long years, 

And I went to the house of correction, that put away my fears. 


Then about five years after for murder I got tried, 

For murdering William Greendale the people they did say 
Some base man and woman tried to swear my life away, 
And since they have not prosperd up to the present day. 


When I was ranged at the bar along with Adam Wagg, 

Some sayd they will get hanged, and some they will get lagd ; 
But after all this, my boys, nothing could they doo, 

There was a flaw in the inditement, and they had to let us go. 


And now I am tried again for a trifling thing you know, 
But for it across the erren pond for seven years must go ; 
It is for an old jacket that is nearly worn out, 


But if ever I come back again_I will that devil clout.” 
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This poem seems unique; the spirit in which it, is. conceived 
is much the same as that in which ~ Aly’s confessions were de- 
livered to the Captain Isprauwnik—and in some parts there is even a 
similarity of adventure. To find such a document to relieve the ordi- 
nary dulness of a parliamentary report is, of itself, quite refreshing ; 
and, as affording an authentic p t to the official statements of the 
Russian police, will, as an illustration of the state of English prisons, 
be considered I think at once amusing and instructive. tte oe 








REVELATIONS OF A “ CLAIRVOYANT.” 





I segreti del ciel sol vede 
Chi serra gli ocche crede. 


‘Tl faut & ce que je vois, que je vous léve le voile qui empéche votre cour de 
comprendre les sciences ; et je vous dirai des choses notables,” 





Ir was a dark, gloomy evening, the sky was overcast with heavy, lurid 
clouds ; scarce a movement of the air was felt even by the trembling 
aspen. From time to time, a few large isolated drops of rain fell heavily 
on the opened casement, while low muttering thunder in the distance, 
gave note of an overcharged atmosphere. Thesun had sunk below the 
horizon, enveloped in a murky bank of vapours, which shortened the 
twilight, and held forth no promise of a brighter morning. The birds 
were silent among the trees, (probably because they had gone early to 
bed,) and all animated nature participated in the heaviness and oppres- 
sion of the hour. The room in which we were seated harmonized well 
with the dreariness of the external scene: it was a long, low apartment, 
canopied by a ceiling of black oak, thickly traversed by huge beams, whose 
age might have been told by centuries, small, leaded windows of coloured 
glass seemed to have been formed for the exclusion of light, as Talley- 
rand’s tongue was given him to conceal his thoughts ; on one side were 
chained to their shelves long files of books, of a mysterious smell and 
complexion; which seemed from their worm-eaten and mouldy con- 
dition to have been cast into these fetters, for fear they should walk off, 
alone and unassisted. On the other side, stood rows of awful vessels, of 
varied and uncouth shapes, and of a glass whose fabric was anterior in 
date to the march of mind. Interspersed with these, were tall upright 
bottles, filled with “ all monstrous things,’’ which imagination might, in 
that dim hour, have seen twisting and writhing in their narrow habita- 
tions. So remote were they in form and feature from those commonplace 
brutes with which the eye of man is familiar, that methought they could 
not be of the ordinary production of nature; but must have owed their 
existence to some Germanized Frankenstein, if not to the direct agency 
of Cacodemon himself. Here and there, astrolabes, and other instru- 
ments of ancient date and unknown use, peered furth from their dust, 
as if in dread of the intrusion of a housemaid. On a high desk, of ancient 
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mould, stood in the middle of the apartment an huge open volume, 
which the last solitary ray from a western window had shown thickly 
set with what appeared to be astrological diagrams, or some other 
strange and diabolical characters. In an immense cavernous chimney, 
which yawned as black and as begrimed as the mouth of the infernal 
regions, simmered a chemical upparatus, heated by a small lambent 
greenish-blue flame from an ever-burning lamp, which night and day 
had supplied, for many a long year, a continuity of gentle temperature ; 
and ever and anon, a single bubble extricated itself from the chaotic 
mass within, and rising to the surface, burst with a slight explosion, and 
a flashing flickering light, which was instantly exchanged for all but 
utter darkness. 

The personal appearance of him who was beside me, was in perfect 
keeping with that of the chamber he had chosen for his residence ; his 
body was enveloped in the ample folds of a robe of party-coloured mate- 
rials, spotted with dirt and stained with droppings from many a chemical 
compound : in form it was so equivocal and undefined, that fancy doubted 
whether she should call it an Eastern gaberdine, or assign to it a place in 
creation, in the humbler capacity of a modern European dressing-gown. 
The old man’s feet were clothed in slippers worthy to be called papooshes ; 
his head was covered with a velvet cap, which might have served as the 
prototype of that well-known headgear, which once ornamented the peri- 
cranium of the venerated Dilworth. His ample and flowing beard, like 
that of the ghost in “‘ Hamlet,” was “sable silvered,” save only where 
it was stained with Spanish snuff, which had also imparted its own brick- 
dust hue to the nose and upper lip. His chair, of large dimensions, 
and finely carved in solid oak, had, in all likelihood, served a long line of 
abbots for the easements of meditation and repose, before Reformation, 
hesitating between fanaticism and avarice, had doubted whether she 
should commit it to the flames, or “ convey ”’ it to her own private use. 
Rebottomed, new vamped, and varnished, it would have been the pride 
and the ornament of Wardour-street, or figured with appropriate effect in 
the Gothic hall of some suburban Palladian villa on the banks of the 
silver Thames. In this chair, the old man had thrown himself in a po- 
sition indicative either of profound meditation, or of dreamy reverie. 
On a low table close beside him, lay his exhausted meerchaum, and an 
overturned empty can; while an irriguous line of Rhenish, like that 
drawn by the map-making A£neas upon the table of Dido, showed that 
time, or something else, had taken from the steadiness of the old gen- 
tleman’s hand. 

It was towards the close of my second year’s residence in one of the 
most Gothic of the universities of Germany, and in the house of the 
great Professor Von Humbughausen, under whom I had been studying 
transcendental philosophy, homeopathic medicine, the unknown 
tongues, and a other of the more abstruse branches of oudenology, 
that chance—or rather shall I say one of those undefinable, inexplicable, 
mysterious, but not undirected sympathies, which compel men to the 
fulfilment of their destinies, without in the slightest degree derogating 
from the full freedom of their free will—had thus brought together the 
pupil and the teacher, at the termination of a long summer’s day of la- 

ious meditation. For more than two hours, silent and immoveable, 
the professor had sat wrapped and absorbed in the contemplation of his 
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“* mot,”’* asking himself an infinite number of questions concérning the 
nature and operations of the soul ; to which his “ moi’? replied so com- 
pletely in accordance with his own preconceived notions, as to add, as he 
afterwards told me in confidence, very materially to his satisfaction with 
himself, and with his interior counterpart. Neither by look, gesture, nor 
speech, had he given, during this long interval, the slightest indication 
that external forms or sounds had interrupted the independent current 
of his inward thoughts. Had it not been for an occasional long-drawn 
inspiration, in which the air found its devious way through the cavern- 
ous and deep-sounding passages of his nose, a doubt might have arisen 
whether the worthy philosopher had not made a slight mistake; and, 
by dint of abstraction, forced its spirit to withdraw itself altogether 
from the world of the living. The profane, perhaps, might have ques- 
tioned whether he was simply dead, or only (in their own coarse lan- 
guage) dead drunk; for my own part, better acquainted with his 
“custom ever of an afternoon,” I felt satisfied that the heat of the 
evening had combined with Hattenheimer and metaphysics to close his 
eyes in a temporary forgetfulness, and that he was neither really nor me- . 
taphorically defunct. 

My mind, therefore, perfectly at ease, and left free to pursue its 
private occupations, had made reiterated and prolonged excursions into 
the more abstruse realms of science; had travelled over the whole round 
of philosophical esthetics, and esthetical philosophy ; had diligently in- 
vestigated the nature and properties of those essences which float 
between entity and nonentity, and serve as intermediates, connecting 
the visible and tangible causes of nature with the great first cause; had 
sounded the depths of the unimaginable, and pursued the mysterious 
to the utmost extent of the impossible—when the lovely Fraulein, the 
noble professor’s daughter, entered the chamber with a light, and, 
spreading before us a frugal supper, (a kartéflen salade and a Dutch 
herring,) awoke her father to a perception of those coarser elements of 
nature, which are made known to us, without further ceremony, through 
the mere organs of sense. 

The moderate wants of the body were soon satisfied, and the future 
mother of philosophers had retired to her chamber for the night, to think 
over the manly proportions of rival Burschen, leaving us to administer 
as we best could to the unbounded wants of minds long emancipated from 
the chains of time, space, and matter. Then it was that the professor, over- 
come by my importunity, or won by three-and-twenty months of devotion 
to his person, of waltzing with his daughter, and of unremitting pursuit 
of his favourite speculations, consented to instruct me in the interior 
doctrines which lie concealed beneath the surface of the sciences, and 
which are not to be acquired by the ordinary processes of experiment 
and ratiocination. Humbughausen was, as he more than once informed 





* For charity's sweet sake, gentlest of gentle readers, ask me not to define what 
this means. If you are a German, or a Germanized French philosophe, you will 
understand what a “ moi” is, as well as I do; that is, not at all. Butif you area 
plain person, seeing with your eyes, hearing with your ears, and understanding 
with something else beside your elbows, I should not succeed in explaining ft to 
your satisfaction, under “ two thick volumes in 8vo.,’’ (as our friend the publisher 
a to eall them,) which would materially inconvenience the editor of the 
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me, regularly descended from the gymnosophists of the east, who were 
so called, not, as some imagine, because they had foresworm the use of 
inexpressibles, or held with Porus that they were all face, (and certainly 
it must have required a considerable quantum of that last commodity, 
to have enabled the Indian to present himself before Alexander, in’a 
condition so steadfastly discouraged by all Christian magistrates). No, 
it was not on account of their personal nudity, that the gymnosophists 
obtained their title as a sobriquet, but because, while in steady con- 
templation of the tips of their noses, they had discovered the naked 
truth, the truth stripped of all its disfiguring connexions with substratal 
matter, and divested of all the obligations of reality—a generality, having 
no servile dependence upon any particulars—they assumed for them- 
selves the glorious spidligtion as an honorific distinction (superbiam 
quesilam meritis), and laid the foundation of that useful and now 
generally practised maxim, ‘‘ Give yourself a good name, and few will 
take the trouble to inquire whether you deserve it.” 

From the gymnosophists, my guide, philosopher, and friend, derived his 
lineage through the magi of Persia, the mystagogs of Egypt the Etruscan 
augurs, the wise men of the Dom Daniel, and the long line of German 
sages; from Paracelsus and Vanhelmont to Mesmer and Hahnemann. 
Whether this was intended in the mere carnal sense, and according to the 
doctrines of the herald’s college, or whether the filiation was purely 
spiritual, I cannot positively assert; but, as the latter supposition is 
in better harmony with the professor’s habitual modes of thinking, and 
as such spiritual genealogies are less likely to encounter accidents by 
the way, I am rather inclined to interpret the matter in that sense. At 
all events, the spirit of these great fathers of the first philosophy was 
upon him, and Humbughausen was a concentrated quintessentiality of 
them all,—one, to whom dreaming was a natural condition; one who, 
while his external senses were proof against the rudest impressions, 
could do so much better without them, as to be intuitively conversant not 
only with all actual, but all possible existence. Omne tgnotum, it has 
been wisely said, pro magnifico est, or, as the algebraists would translate 
it, the unknown quantities are the puzzlers: judge, then, of the mag- 
nificence of that mind which dwelt, as in its pleasantest domicile, in 
the regions of the incognoscible. How often and how bitterly have 
I lamented the weakness of even the learnedest language, its inability 
to sustain the weight of thought which dwells in the crania of teachers 
like the Doctor! For it has ever happened that the sublimer the 
mysteries disclosed by an intercourse with the internal man, the more 
difficult is it to find terms for their external manifestation. The most 
that such professors can do for their pupils is to put them on the right 
scent, and to point out the way they should go; to communicate the 
phantasies they themselves have attained, and confine their formless, 
boundless ideas within the manacles of verbal definition, is beyond their 
power. How then am I, a mere sciolist of the school, to communicate 
to you my readers, who are but so many ignoramuses, the sublime doc- 
trines, which, on this never-to-be-forgotten night, Humbughausen began 
to pour upon my astonished mind ? how reflect those visions of glory with 
which he inundated my aching sight? Dimly, indeed, and as through 
a smoked glass will you perceive those truths, which, if we may so speak 


— impiety, pass all understanding. Let me, however, do my 
t. 
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* Young man,” began the professor, with a knowing wink of ‘his left 
eye,;as much as'to say, “ Now 1’l put’ you up to’a tlitig’ér two; thot 
whose’ docility and perseverance have merited ‘my utmost ‘confidence, 
listen and perpend. I will open to you the fountains of ‘the wisdom’ of 
antiquity, I will introduce you into the innermost cabinets of* that 
primeval philosophy, which, commencing with the commencement of the 
world, has been handed down from generation to generation, through 
the succession of faithful adepts; a philosophy no eye hath seen, no 
hand hath traced, but which still lives, and will survive and flourish 
until the fulness of all things, and the completion of the great circle of 
eternity.” 

After a pause of some duration, during which Humbughausen col- 
lected his at-all-times-rather-wool-gathering ideas for a prose, he thus 
continued :—‘ Naturalists, my dear pupil, for reasons best known to 
themselves, have divided the human race into the two great categories 
of men and women. This may sufficiently serve the coarser purposes 
of their exoteric philosophy; but it does not attain to that finer dis- 
crimination which distinguishes the intrinsic nature of things. ‘The 
distinctions of sex are common to the whole animal creation, or nearly 
so, and even an oyster, not to speak of vegetables, may be crossed in love, 
The sexes are, it is true, convenient for the better carrying on of the 
great plot of creation; or rather, I should say, they have been so since 
the days of the Mosaic cosmogony : for there are those who maintain that 
the pre-Adamites were formed upon another principle. But without 
further pursuing that nicety, sex is, after all, an affair of mere organiza- 
tion, and has nothing to do with mind. There is, however, a distinction 
which is peculiar to the human race, and which is of a far more trans- 
cendental importance—one, indeed, upon which the whole frame of 
civilized society reposes, while it draws the widest line between man and 
his humbler yoke-fellows in dust. 

“ To define this distinction in so many words, might offend the sus- 
ceptible ears of the squeamish ; you will guess what I mean, when I 
tell you that it bears some relation to the difference between lawyers and 
their clients, between the wolves and the sheep. But keep that to 
yourself. To the adepts it is known that in all civilized societies, man- 
kind spontaneously divide and range themselves into two classes, of 
which the one is led by an instinctive desire to be ridden, while the 
other is as instinctively domineered by a desire to ride ; and in beautiful 
harmony with this arrangement, the one is created with an inexhausti- 
ble appetite for what they cannot understand, the other with a cor- 
responding disposition to supply them with the materials. Arising out 
of this difference in the innate dispositions of men, and subordinate to 
its purposes, there are two sorts of knowledge, two methods of philoso- 
phising. But first let me clear away an error concerning the influence 
of knowledge in general. It has been recorded on classical authority, 
that the possession of this commodity is nothing, unless others also 
know that you possess it :—scire tuum nihil est, &c. &. But no man 
can know that another possesses a given quantum of knowledge, unless 
he first possess it himself; the knowing man can only be tried fairly by 
his peers. Observe then, I pray you, the consequence. He who knows 
as much as another, can do as much. The more, therefore, there are 

who know that you possess knowledge, the less advantage will that 
July.—voL, Lill. NO. CCXI. x 
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knowledge yield to you. On the contrary, the object really to be de- 
sired is, that the many should be persuaded of your superiority, without 
being permitted to know anything of the matter; in so much as that 
when this arrives, it is no great matter whether you really know any- 
thing or no. For asa banker with nothing but a large paper circula- 
tion can carry on more extensive operations than another with some 
certain but small stock of ‘ the stumpy,’ so he who enjoys the reputa- 
tion for much wisdom, can browbeat men far better provided than 
himself, and will be more influential in society than they, even though 
he knew nothing. 

“ This being premised, you at once perceive why the riders among men 
affect the infinite and the absolute, and hold at the cheapest whatever 
is plain and intelligible ; while the horses, asses, and mules of the 
species take them at their word, and believe and act accordingly. What- 
ever is positive, ponderable, and measurable, may with a certain share 
of labour be comprehended; and every step that a man makes in its 
study, raises him nearer to the level of his teacher; whereas, the deeper 
he plunges into the incomprehensible, the more thoroughly he is bogged, 
and the greater is the opinion he conceives of the master, who professes 
to understand what so utterly escapes from his own comprehension. By 
a bounteous dispensation of providence, the draught animals among men 
are born, as I have said, with an enormous appetite for the vague and the 
mysterious, and are never so happy as when they are completely stiffened, 
It is of this class that Hudibras so justly remarks— 


“ * The lookers on feel most delight, 
That least perceive the juggler’s slight ; 
And, still the less they understand, 
The more th’ admire his slight of hand.” 


From the beginning of time, the Humbughausens have addicted 
themselves to mysticism, have nauseated demonstration, and have e2z- 
ploited the obscure (to use a French phrase where we have no proper 
equivalent) with equal delectation and profit; making a great name 
‘for themselves, and equally great fools of all that believed and followed 
them. Under what various denominations they have thus performed, 
it boots not at present to declare. It is the misfortune of this world 
that nothing in it is permanent; familiarity breeds contempt, and the 
sublime by much wear becomes the commonplace. When, therefore, 
the world grows weary of a mystery, and its marvels satiate, it becomes 
necessary to change the name, taking care only to preserve the substance 
of the unintelligible (if that may be called substance, which substance 
has none). No man who is observant can have lived long without hav- 
ing witnessed the rise and fall of many such systems—for so they are 
called while they are in vogue—though when that ceases they are irre- 
verently denominated (pudet hec opprobria nobis )—humbugs.” 

Here I ventured to interrupt the teacher with a questicn whether the 
human race were all divided into these categories, and, if so, how it came 
to pass that the positive sciences were so much made of, and for whose use 
ms were cultivated ; “ for even you, my dear master,” I said, pointing 
to the philosophical apparatus, and the dusus natur@ in their bottles, 

“ have not disdained to devote much time to such pursuits.” 
* True,” continued Humbughausen; “ all men are not divided ab- 
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solutely into riders and carriers. No man, perhaps, is a rider to all 
the world, but partakes alternately of the two characters, according to 
the varying accidents of his juxtaposition. There are some, too, who 
have a capacity for riding, and are possessed of the boots and spurs 
necessary to mount, yet ave most unfortunately indisposed to enjoy the re- 
creation ; not only persisting to foot it themselves, but taking a malicious 
pleasure in making the mules restive, and teaching them the use of their 
heels. These marplots will not let us have it all our own way ; and to 
exclude totally the positive and the intelligible is impossible. In our 
own defence, therefore, we must follow in the track; and it is no small 
point of mastery, when we can seize upon any discovery which our 
opponents have made, and turn it to our own account. This we have 
done in many instances: the foundations were no sooner laid, for ex- 
ample, on which to erect the science of astronomy, than the Humbug- 
hausens of those days built upon it the superstructure of agtrology; and 
80, too, they turned chemistry aside to the pursuit of the philosopher’s 
stone, converted the art of forecast and conjecture into augury, aban- 
doned the remedies of disease for charms and sympathetic ointments, 
raised up theory beside fact, and substituted guess work to the extent of 
their power for experiment. 

** In general opinion, the present age is considered as unfavourable 
to the Humbughausens. It is thought because men’s heads are running 
on wheels, because railroads are the order of the day, and all things are 
estimated by the horse-power, that, therefore, the game must be up with 
us. But it is no difficult matter to turn even this to our own ad- 
vantage. Ifthe age in which we live has taken a more than usually 
mechanical twist, it has afforded us also thereby additional handles for 
our peculiar arts, enabling us to foil the enemy with his own weapons. 
Need I mention to you animal magnetism, a mystery in which you are 
yourself a proficient, and by which we perform those wonders which 
superstition is no longer permitted to attempt in its own name. In this 
you are first to observe the boldness of the invention. The natural pro- 
perties of the magnet being thoroughly known, and its phenomena iden- 
tified with those of electricity, it might have been thought a desperate 
speculation to seize upon its principle as the basis of a mystery. What, 
indeed, is there in common between the natural properties of the magnet, 
and our operations on hysterical girls and epileptics? There is much, 
however, in the name. The seeming connexion it establishes with 
natural science prepares the uninitiated to see whatever we profess to 
shew them; and it engages honest but silly persons to believe they are 
experimenting, and to lend the weight of their moral character, (which 
fortunately preponderates over the weakness of their intellects,) in support 
of the system. For we have this in our favour, that the possession of 
considerable acquired knowledge is not incompatible with an appetite for 
the marvellous ; and when we give a scientific air to our whim, and can 
thus bring forward leaders from the ranks of the enemy who have swal- 
lowed the hook, and are drawn, as with a line, wherever we guide them, 
the example is irresistible. A lord or a duchess is a good decoy duck, 
and brings much grist to the mill; but a learned astronomer, or a pro- 
fessing physiologist, carries with him every one, upon whom great autho- 
rities are not absolutely thrown away. 

* You cannot now fail to perceive the real value of that much-bruited 
x2 
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formula, ‘ the march of intellect.’ Of what avail is it that witchcraft 
is out of vogue, that relics and their miracles are at a discount, that gas- 
lights have extinguished ghosts, and that Franklin has ‘ robbed heaven 
of its thunder’? The Humbughausens, though compelled to change 
their ground, are still invincible in the field. Physicians are worked on 
to believe in physical impossibilities, mathematicians submit to be mys- 
tified, and wits and senators flock to the magnetist, going even before 
his audacity, and encouraging him to bolder departures from common 
sense. The human intellect, believe me, remains exactly where it is— 
“le monde est autant grue que jamais.” The only difference is, that 
this is an age of natural philosophy, and not of superstition. The Hum- 
bughausens, therefore, do those things in the name of science, which 
formerly they performed in the name of religion. It is, however, a mor- 
tifying circumstance, and enough to disgust one with one’s office, to think 
upon the little art which is even now necessary, in order to obtain a follow- 
ing ; and to remember that an illiterate blockhead ofa quacksalver can do 
the trick with a vegetable nostrum, a receipt from his grandmother’s 
pocket-book, quite as deftly as the forger of a new scientific system, with all 
the superfine mystification of millesimal doses, or magnetic mummeries. 
All that is requisite—and thisis the corner-stone, the elementary principle 
of our art—is to give credulity a free field, to keep beyond the domains 
of demonstration, and to master the judgment by the imagination, 
though it be but through the instrumentality of a hard word, Is it not 
enough to vex a thorough master of the whole encyclopedia of pseudo- 
science to see a tradesman who can scarcely spell his own name make a 
fortune from a Greek compound, formed without meaning or analogy, or 
keep his couch upon a few short sentences in the newspaper, that have 
neither grammar nor common sense to recommend them ?” 

Humbled and ashamed at these very low illustrations of a sublime 
theory, I hastily exclaimed, ‘“‘ What, then, do you not yourself believe in 
the reality of Mesmerism? have you no faith in transcendentals? no 
trust in homceopathy ?’’ 

““ No one,” replied Humbughausen, ‘‘ can effectually propagate a 
mystery but the man who has himself some faith in it. In gaming, it 
is said we begin by being dupes, and end by being cheats: the reverse 
is the case with mysticism. There, the inventors, if they begin in bad 
faith, finish in undoubting confidence. As Horace says of the dramatic 
poet, that he must grieve himself before he can make his audience weep, 
so the Thaumaturge will rarely persuade others, when his words are not 
pointed and energized by his own convictions. Even the most bare- 
faced impostors have a sort of quasi belief in their own arts ; so that you 
may boldly wager that there is not a mountebank upon town who does 
not credit his own cures, and many of them would carry their confidence 
as far even as to take their own nostrums. Observe, also, that the 
simplest good faith does not always prevent a practical departure from 
honesty; and the firmest believer in a miraculous power, will, on a 
pane. help on the work of wonder by a small addition of deceptive col- 
usion. How say you then, do I not believe in my own teachings, young 
man? To what purpose did I, early in life, abandon the clear daylight 
of experience, and plunge into the midnight obscurity of my country’s 
metaphysics? Have I not convinced myself that whatever is possible 
in thought, is possible in fact? nay, that possibility itself is not neces- 
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sary to reality, and that ‘ nothing is, but thinking makes it so’? Reality 
stands not upon our narrow conceptions ; and if things may exist, inde- 
pendently of our understanding them, who shall say that anything is 
not? Not believe that a person can go to sleep in London, and send 
his soul on a voyage of discovery to York in search of the picturesque ! 
Not believe that he can feel what o’clock it is, through the glass of a 
watch, or understand the sense of a book by clapping it to his—stomach! ! 
Not believe that he can see his own inside, and, from the appearance of 
the nerves and arteries (having never seen any others to compare them 
with, and being as ignorant of physiology or pathology as a cow), shall not 
only discover what is the matter with them, but also what drugs will cure 
them, albeit he knows not the properties of a scruple of rhubarb!!! Not 
believe that magnetism contains inclusively the apostolic gift of tongues, 
and that sleepers understand languages of which hia awake they scarcely 
know a single word!!! Not believe that Mesmerism confers on the 
somnambulist a knowledge of the past, present, and future, concerning 
every one who is placed in magnetic relation with him!!!!! Not be- 
lieve, lastly, that all the prophecies and all the miracles we have read of, 
relating to the animal frame, are only so much Mesmerism!!!!!! # 
Truly, young Sir, you must take me for an atheist. If there were any 
part of the story, indeed, which I should hesitate to credit, it is that 
which seems consonant to nature, and may be brought within its laws. 
That is our weak point, for it is liable to be shaken by every new fact 
and every new observer; but on the impossible we are invulnerable. 
There, the first step is the only difficulty ; and that once taken, there is 
nothing that we cannot prove to the satisfaction of all who have 
made it. Not believe! why, you are growing rude.” 

Here the professor, having heated himself at the fire of his own en- 
thusiasm, and repeatedly quenched the rising flame in copious draughts 
of Rhenish, began to incline to the quarrelsome. He wept over the 
memory of his parents, grew diffuse on the merits and the charms of 
his deceased wife, boasted of his writings, MS and printed, vaunted his 
capabilities, became sentimentally pious, and platonically mysterious ; 
and finally, after some incoherent discourse concerning the soul of the 
world and the great ro ray, dropped fast asleep. 

The remainder of the doctor’s disclosures, when he subsequently re- 
sumed the subject, must be left for a future occasion. 


ps. 
* All these propositions have been advanced on the strength of public credulity, 


by different disciples of Mesmer.—See Dr. Elliotson’s Physiology, Part II., p. 692, 
note. 














LAMENT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 





“It is royal state that yields 
This aseen of woe.”— W onDswORTH. 





The unfortunate Queen is here supposed to be contemplating a miniature 
of herself, formerly worn by Louis the Sixteenth, the night previous to her 


execution. 


And was I ever thus? Did my cheek glow 
With roseate hue, as represented here ? 
Did these dim eyes, from which such torrents flow, 
E’er shine as laughingly, as sparkling clear ? 
Or could my tresses, now of silv'ry white, 
Have ever waved like these, so golden bright ? 


Ah! mother mine, who gs fees bade me choose 
Upon the mimic world where I would reign ; 
And when my childish finger did refuse 
All realms save this, with infantine disdain, 
Proudly exclaim’d, ‘“‘ France only merits thee !" 
You knew not of the cup it held for me! 


They say the fault was mine, that ’twas my pride 
Brought all the ruin on this beauteous land. 
True: to sustain the royal pow’r I tried, 
And would have govern’d with a firmer hand : 
If wrong I counsell'd, ’twas with hope to save— 
I little thought the end would be Ais grave ! 


Was it a crime that I was young and gay, 
And that he cherish’d me with tenderness ? 
Yet often have I heard the invidious say, 
He had been happier, had he prized me less. 
They knew not that a future hour would prove 
All things could turn inconstant, but my love! 


My children! oh! my children! but for you 
Gladly would I await the fatal blow 

With calmness, e’en with joy the hour would view 
That by my husband's side would lay me low ; 

But wrong’d, oppress’d, insulted, can 1 bear 

To leave you destitute of every care ? 


You, who were nursed so tenderly, nor knew 
What misery and grief were, but by name! 
In your own realms, my darling ones, are few 
Who to more sympathy can not lay claim ! 
All have some comfort ; but when I am gone, 
My own unhappy children will have none! 


And after ages will they kinder be ? 

And this fair country I have loved so well, 
Will it with pity ever think of me, 

As one who, if she err'd in judgment, fell 
With all the best and noblest in the land, 
When vice and tyranny alone could stand ? 


The night is spent—the morning star appears— 
The last on earth shall meet my earnest gaze. 
Farewell for ever to these foolish tears ! 
1 feel within the pride of former days. 
Vainly my foes on me their terrors try— 
As Queen of France I lived—as Queen of France will die ! 


[Nors.—We have been surprised, without being pleased, at not having heard 
further from the author of these beautiful Macs—Ie.] 
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THE LOVERS OF NORMANDIE, 


BY MRS, S. C. HALL. 


Sunpay is, as everybody knows who has ever been in France, the 
great holiday of the country—the jour de féte for old and young, rich 
and poor. This is not a fitting place to discuss the wisdom of the law 
which says, “‘ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day ;”’ never- 
theless, although I am far from defending the manner in which it is too 
generally spent, I may express my belief that the God, whose sun shines 
equally upon the just and the unjust, never could consider it a crime for 
the pent-up artisan to leave his close and narrow dwelling on the Sab- 
bath, and wander with his children and the partner of his toils amid 
green hedge-rows and verdant fields. We know that the blue sky, the 
perfumed flowers, the fresh air, the music of the bird, the bee, and the 
dancing rill, must elevate the mind, must bear it upward, must decoy it 
from the small, low, creeping things of life to those which lead from 
time into eternity. I always pray that the Sabbath sun may shine 
bright and warm, so that our labourers, our servants—those who toil in 
comparative darkness all the week—may be reminded that God made 
the Sabbath for them, and that our waysides, fields, and woods, may be 
filled by an outpouring of cheerful and happy people. It is not Sabbath- 
breaking to enjoy the sun, the light, the air of heaven. Our Saviour 
himself walked in the fields of Judea on that blessed day, and gathered 
with his own hands the ears of corn. 

With such feelings, it is not likely I should find fault with our con- 
tinental neighbours for rejoicing and being glad of heart on their 
Dimanche ; but I do find great fault with the laws which permit conti- 
nued labour on that sacred festival. There is no tranquillity in the 
streets, no rest for man or beast; the shops are open, the horses at work, 
the din of masons, mills, slaters, carpenters, and carriers as usual: at 
Havre I reaily think they made more noise on Sunday than on any 
other day of the seven. I have seen laundresses washing at their tubs, 
and at the public fountains, while the bells of Notre Dame called to 
prayers. Let them do away altogether with the Sabbath rather than 
treat it with such insolent mockery, as to mingle the noise of the ham- 
mer and the anvil with the deep and holy music of the church-bell ; it 
is so completely and palpably giving the upper hand to the cares and 
business of life, to its money-changing and its loaves and fishes, that 
the insulted Sabbaths of France grate upon my memory more than any- 
thing I can remember of any country I ever visited. As the evening 
approaches the streets become more tranquil, the artisans wash and 
dress, and the shop is left to the care of one person. Men and women 
troop away by scores, looking happy and joyous. Then, indeed, it is 
impossible not to rejoice with them, and wish that so volatile a people 
might devote the morning of the day to that repose which is the high 
way to reflection. I thought of the calm, well-ordered Sabbath mornings 
of England, and prayed that they might always lead to innocent and 
cheerful evenings. 

Our friends had fixed on an excursion to a place called Gourlay, 
beyond the ancient town of Harfleur, whose church is one of the most 
beautiful I ever saw, and in every respect interesting to us from its con- 
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nection with English history. The town is prettily situated ; the French, 
who get into ecstacies about everything, call it superbe! magnifique ! 
and charmante !—but it is much more easy to forgive a person for being 
too easily pleased than for not being pleased at all; and if they do in- 
dulge in bparaile exaggeration, I must confess that we are too apt to 
indulge in a contrary course, and go through the world gathering thorns 
instead of roses. 

The town of Harfleuris, as I have correctly said, only prettily situated : 
the steeple of the church is worth half a day’s journey over their bad 
roads to see ; our antiquarians would exceedingly delight in its noble and 
venerable architecture, though the exterior is far more beautiful than the 
interior ; the houses, however, crowd, too closely upon it—so perfect a 
building deserves space that it may be viewed from all points. The con- 
gregation were about to depart when we entered the church, aud the 
hot, rich perfume of the incense was almost suffocating, after the pure 
air through which we had passed; the last chaunt pealed, the blessing 
was bestowed, and the crowd dispersed; there were banners, and tro- 
phies, and ancient monuments, and altars, with the usual garnishings of 
tapers, and flowers, and pictures, and offerings of all kinds, but none so 
touching as those in the Chapel of our Lady of Grace at Honfleur. 

Having looked and wandered about, we re-entered our carriages, and, 
leaving Harfleur, proceeded on our way to the chfteau of Gourlay, in the 
grounds of which we were to spend the day. A gentleman of our party 
felt so exceedingly overcome by the heat of the sun, that he rang at the 
gate, and requested the servant to give him a glass of water—the request 
was refused; she said that her mistress might be angry if she gave 
water to a stranger ! 

This was very inhospitable, certainly, and afforded the English of the 
party an opportunity of railing at France, to their hearts’ content—it 
seemed to refresh and animate them exceedingly, and gave them an 
excellent appetite for the sumptuous entertainment which was spread in 
the orchard of a pretty farm-house, by a brave and generous Frenchman, 
whose pites, and confitures, and fruit, and champagne, forced the most 
John-Bullish of the party to confess that he really fancied himself in 
England. Dear, good-natured man—it was the first intimation I had 
ever received of his possessing whatis called fancy! The orchard was 
a very pretty one, close and sheltered, and the farmer, a naturally well- 
bred person, made ample amends for the churlishness of chateau Gour- 
lay. I am not quite sure that the English gentleman, who was so angry 
at first, did not absolutely propose a toast, the purport of which was, that 
England and France might be united by a bond of brotherly affection : 
this was, however, in my opinion, an overflowing of the heart, produced 
by an overflowing of champagne, and ought not to be recorded to the 
disadvantage of the singularly loyal and John-Bullish gentleman who 
proposed it. 

When our feast was over, we sallied forth into the woods; crossing 
first a field where the golden ears of corn weighed down the slender 
stems to the very earth. We passed what was politely termed the high 
road, and then along a wandering and tangled path, which opened sud- 
denly upon a vista of extraordinary beauty. We stood on the summit 
of a little hill, whose slopes were thickly wooded—the tall stems of the 
beech shining like silver wands, while their leaves danced and quivered 
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in the. gentle breeze of evening. Beneath us was a small valley which the 
eye glanced over at first without observing, so exquisite was the p 

which terminated the rising ground at the opposite side—the boughs of 
the tall trees interlaced each other in the most fantastic arches, forming 
a a res of forest architecture too difficult for imitation—you looked on, 
and on, and on, till the distance softened into air—the sun-light glancing 
between the trees, showed here and there groups of travellers regaling 
on fruit and wine, or clusters of laughing peasants—whose joyous 
mirth was repeated by the gentle echo of those lovely glades. There 
was a harmony throughout this exquisite woodland scenery which I 
never before saw in either picture or landscape—a shadow more or less 
would have injured the effect, it was perfect—I cannot describe—but I 
shall never forget it. 

As we descended into the little valley, the character of the scene 
changed, and though it was still most beautiful, it was not what it had 
been at first, when it burst upon us like the Elysium of a fairy tale ; the 
grass in the valley was soft and green as velvet, and our feet sunk in 
the deep moss—I could imagine the lady in Comus entranced in such a 
spot; the air was close as if confined by the hills and the luxuriant 
trees—but we could hear it rustle in the topmost branches—while the 
chirp of the active grasshopper and the murmur of myriads of insects 
told how everything around us teemed with life. We had repeated 
“ how beautiful !”? more than once, when a man’s clear voice broke 
into the popular little ballad of “‘ Ma Normandie!’’ In such a spot it 
was singularly effective, and chorused as it was by the peasant band 
would have been effective anywhere. We should have lingered long in 
that spot of sweet enchantment, if not reminded that we had still to 
traverse the wood, and descend a hill before we could meet our carriages. 
The path we took wound along high ground, and ever and anon on the 
left, we had glimpses of verdant valleys and bright corn fields, which 
shone like patches of gold in the setting sun; the green woodpeckers 
ran tapping up the beech trees, and every now and then the bright round 
head, or bushy tail of a squirrel would frisk in the sunshine and then 
vanish amid the foliage. We did not frighten many birds—indeed the 
hedge-rows were not crowded with them as they are in England, where 
their plumage and their music adds so much to the beauty of the land- 
scape ; a sudden turn in the path, however, brought us upon a group 
the study of which-was to me far more interesting than that of ornitho- 
logy—a group of motssonneurs (harvesters) were seated on a circular 
grass mound, beneath the branches of a spreading oak; they were all 
well dressed—and with their Sunday clothes had assumed their Sunday 
smiles ; the men and women were both embrowned by labour—and 
though of different ages, all seemed actuated by the same spirit of joy 
and good fellowship; they saluted us with perfect frankness—and we 
were all taken with the healthful beauty of a baby which nestled its 
laughing rosy face on the shoulder of its young mother—the grand- 
father of the nursling seemed gratified by our attention, and the tall 
stalwart grandmother, who did not appear to have numbered forty sum- 
mers, was evidently the mistress and director of the party, by whom she 
was called La Meére Francon. 

“Tt is a fine evening, Mesdames,” she said; the iar tone of 
Normandie dwelling on her lips ;—‘“‘ and we love to enjoy it—the sun 
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gee lehien Cian ent leasure on this your de féte; I have 
:” she added inquiringly, “ he does not shine as brightly on 

the land of strangers.”’ 

I replied of course, with a well-merited compliment to “ the French 
sun,”’ giving him the preference over all the suns I had ever the honour 
of being acquainted with ; and the good dame received it en reine, as if 
quite the ng t of her country ; leaning against the stem of a young oak, 


who aspired to be as great as his parent, a little apart from the other 
harvesters, sat two young persons, lad and lass—but so exceedingly 
alike that they might by the unobservant have been mistaken for twins ; 
the same large black eyes, the same raven hair, the same rich crimson 
dye on their cheeks-—there they sat hand clasped in hand—their large 
eyes expanded by the display of a particularly fashionable tot/ette worn 
by one of our party; and sundry whispers of admiration exchanged be- 
tween them as to its form and quality; ‘“ Brother and sister, I am 
sure,” said a gentleman of our company, smiling as if he had made a 
vets discovery or solved a difficult problem. I could not help 
aughing, but men are very obtuse in love affairs. I wish those who 
read could have seen the joyous expression of the youth’s countenance, 
as he replied with all the fervour of truth, “* Non, Dicu merci!” ~ 

La Mére Frangon smiled as she looked upon the youthful pair, he 
had thrown his arm round the girl’s waist, as if to draw her more closely 
to him; and she looked down blushing while trying to escape. 

** Look up Marie, ma petite,’ said la Mére Frangon, “look up, you 
need not be ashamed of your choice—and they make love in England— 
do they not?” She added, ber eyes twinkling with an inimitable ex- 
pression of mischief, as she glanced at our solemn-looking friend, who 
certainly seemed quite guiltless of the tender. passion—‘‘they make 
love in England sometimes do they not, but not as they do here ?”’ 

I assured her as I had no experience in French love-making I could 
not tell, but that I was certain they managed to make it in some way or 
other, in all countries. 

She seemed to doubt my assertion, assuring me that the French were 
les plus galants of all the world. She had the credit of her country 
evidently at heart, and so [ did not contradict her, and /a Mére Frangon 
thought, as many others do, that because I did not contradict, I agreed 
with her. 

I turned to look at the young couple, they had risen; the girl’s hand 
rested on her lover’s arm; they were both graceful and handsome, he 
particularly so, his countenance was as deeply-toned as one of Murillo’s 
Spanish boys, and Marie was but his softened copy; they are aflianced, 
said /a bonne Mere, (as they called the spokeswoman,) and willjbe mar- 
ried when the harvest is over. We siceed the young people joy, and 
offered the maiden money, but she refused it, with a gentle assurance 
that she did not want it. I thought of the starving harvesters of Ireland, 
and my heart sickened at the remembrance of their poverty; yet here 
was & peasantry, without poor-laws, as well clothed (for their climate), 
as well fed, and more contented than our English labourers; to be sure 
I was in Normandie, and that is one of the richest provinces of France ; 
but the remembrance was painful, and [ turned for relief to da bonne 
Mere. The light of day was deepening, in anticipation of a glorious 
sunset, and the group seemed disposed to journey homeward. 
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' 4 Go on, mes enfans,” said la Mére to the betrothed ones—“ Allez, 
mes enfans, and God bless you!—but do not forget the fate of Pierre 
and Josephine.” 

“ Pierre and Josephine !’”? repeated the grandfather, who had taken 
his laughing grandchild-from the arms of his daughter. ‘“* Eh, mon 
Dieu! Mere Frangon, why should you think of them, or, thinking, 
why should you mention them to Marie. Josephine was her aunt. See ! 
there are tears in her eyes—fie, fie. Ma bonne Meére, you have done 
foolishly.” 

** I have not,” she replied, sharply; “ they seem already as if there 
were but their two selves alive, and that’s not the way to get through the 
world. See what Josephine suffered. Ah! you men don’t like young 
girls to hear the truth from us wise women, because we teach them not 
to set their hearts too much upon one. Ah! here am I, la Meére 
Frangon! and at this hour [cannot tell which of my two husbands I 
loved most!” 

“ You'd love the third best if you had him, wouldn’t you?” inquired 
the man. 

“T might or I might not,” she answered, good-humouredly ; * but do 
not love each other too much, mes enfans, for, say what you will, much 
love breeds much sorrow—a careless heart is ever the lightest.” 

The lovers looked in each other’s face, and did not believe her. I do 
not wonder at their heresy; youth cannot look on what it loves, and 
fancy ill can come of what it doats upon. La Mére Frangon was of too 
dignified a carriage to be swift 0° foot, and [ lagged behind, anxious to 
learn the fate of Pierre and Josephine. The harvesters trooped merrily 
on—not absolutely heedless of the presence of their superiors, but with- 
out any of that embarrassment which people of their class would evince 
in England—they talked and laughed with all their hearts, and I did 
not find it difficult to induce /a bonne Mere to accede to my request. I 
could not expect much sentiment from her. She had the step and voice 
of a man, and a certain authoritative twist of head and arms, as if she 
had been accustomed to use both upon an emergency. The grey-eyed 
mother of the boy, whom his grandfather had borne off in triumph, was, 
however, at her side, and seemed determined to correct the harshness 
or acidity of her “ aunt’s”’ observations. 

*“€ Pierre and Josephine,” she said, “ had been affianced at Harfleur, 
in the early part of the harvest, determined, like Jacques and Marie, to 
be married at its termination. Pierre was a shepherd ; and Josephine, 
the prettiest maid in the arrondissement, used to work, sometimes in the 
fields, but generally at her trade. She had learnt lace-making in Bas 
Normandie, and was always able to obtain the best price for her in- 
dustry. Pierre was an invaluable shepherd. 

** Did you not observe, Madame, before you entered the avenue of the 
chateau, a shepherd’s house, lonely and desolate, standing beneath the 
trees—it was one of those that go on wheels, with just room in the 
inside for the bed and light which shepherds use, and beside it is a 
small box, constructed on the same plan—that was poor Fidelle’s. 

* You are not come to Fidelle yet, ma tante,”’ interrupted her niece. 

** Well, Pierre and Josephine were betrothed, and the day fixed for 
their wedding. Nothing else was talked of amongst us, for they were 
well beloved ; and Pierre had bought two ewes and three lambs of his 
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own—and Josephine’s grandmother had to give them a, room in 
her house, and it was furnished as handsomely as heart could wish. 
Three bouquets, under glass shades, on the mantel-shelf; a bed of the 
longest and finest wool; a crucifix, as natural as life; and six straw 
chairs. I forget, now, what besides; but I know it was like a little 

radise, I remember though, as if it were but yesterday, our walking 
in those very woods just as those poor fools are doing.” 

* Ah, ma tante!”’ exclaimed the young wife, reproachfully, “ why 
do ae call them fools? Jacques is a brave gargon, and Marie a steady 

irl!” 
ee All young people,” replied the dame pompously, “ are fools, more 
or less; and you, ma niéce, not an exception.” 

The niece made no reply, but looked at me, and smiled. 

“ They walked in these woods !”’ repeated the woman ; “ singing with 
the birds, dancing with the leaves, and feeling as if life was one long 
midsummer day, without storm or shower. Pierre talked so long and 
so loudly of his approaching happiness, that, though I was only just 
married to my first husband then, and had not much experience in the 
changes of life, I could not help giving him a gentle warning, that things 
might not always prosper. At this he grew angry, and then! saw.a 
flashing of his eye, which I did not like. I told Josephine as much 
that night, and she answered as women do before they are married, that 
the eye, which flashed anger on others, would only flash love on her. 
Ah! poor thing! she little knew. 

“* Some of the people about the chfiteau heard a great shouting, and 
then the long-repeated howls of poor Fidelle—it was very mournful ; 
but Jean, the porter, was afraid to open the gate at night, and so waited 
till the morning. Some men are very cowardly—and Jean never drank 
anything stronger than vin ordinaire, and but little of that, as his wife 
was sickly, and he kept it for her. Well, Madame, when he opened the 
gate, he perceived that the sheep were scattered about in strange dis- 
order, as having no shepherd, but no where was Pierre to be seen. The 
old —_ thought he would inquire of Josephine if she knew ought of 
her lover, and he went to her mother’s cottage, which was already 
decked as for a bridal—Josephine was not there. Her mother said that 
she had walked out early before the village girls were up, that she had 
promised Pierre to meet him at the garden of their neighbour, Johanot, 
who had offered the young persons his finest flowers to render their féte 
complete, and that she could not account for her protracted absence. 
The porter, Jean, had been a father himself, so he did not alarm 
the good mother, but, saying that he would seek them in Johanot’s 
garden, he departed. 

“ He found the gardener heaping bouquets of flowers on his parterre, 
anxiously looking out for his favourites. The garden was situated on the 
slope of one of the gentlest hills in Normandie, and commanded a view of 
a portion of the path leading from Josephine’s cottage to the neighbouring 
hamlet. The gardener said, that soon after daybreak (for he rose before 
the sun to cull his flowers), he saw the lovers meet in that valley, and 
walk together a little way, and then Pierre started off at the top of his 
speed over the next hill, that he imagined the flight was in sport, as he 
was pursued by Josephine, and his ee Fidelle, and he had been ex- 
pecting them by another path. This did not at all satisfy Jean, who 
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felt assured the screams he had heard in the night proceeded from Pierre, 
The old: man, too, remembered that more than once he had suspected 
that the young shepherd had more than was beseeming of the sort of 
knowledge that maddens simple heads. He would gaze from out his 
little hut for hours at the stars, and make odd figures upou slates: then 
he had two or three queer books—odd, old things, which he used to 
pore over for hours—not that he neglected his sheep-—oh, no: he was 
watchful and attentive enough to them, and gentle to animals, though 
no one liked exactly to contradict him in any way, for it made him 
fractious. It is odd how at times hosts of unpleasant remembrances 
crowd to the mind, and Johanot could not for his life get’rid of his 
apprehensions, though he hardly knew what he feared. The old porter 
and the old gardener looked in each other’s faces, but spoke not; then 
bent their gaze over the wooded valleys and little hills, and then turned 
toward the sea which was harrowing into the Seine, whose beauties 
cannot be appreciated except by those who traverse its waters from 
Havre to Rouen. 

“‘ As the day advanced those who had been bidden to the bridal con- 
gregated, and all to whom the youthful pair were known hurried in 
search of them. Rumour was busy as usual; one said they had seen 
them here, another there; everything was steeped in uncertainty, and 
the poor mother of Josephine rushed from place to place in a state 
of distraction. At last a shrimp gatherer, who wended his way to 
where he expected a scene of festivity, stated to old Jean that he had 
seen a woman bending over one of the cliffs when he left the shore, he 
was so anxious to arrive at the village that he did not go towards her, 
and then 

“ Non, ma tanie,” interrupted the young woman, “ if you think you 
will call to mind that the people said it could not be Josephine, as 
Pierre was not with her.”’ 

** True,’’ said the woman, “ but old Johanot and I thought otherwise : 
and, without saying anything to any one, away we went, determined to 
ascertain if we could hear tidings of them in that direction ; it was as 
lovely a day as ever shone from the heavens of France, and the old 
gardener said as we walked along that it would be impossible a day on 
which nature poured so many blessings on her children should visit 
harshly such as those whom we sought ; it is wonderful, Madame, how 
simple people are, who live only amongst birds and flowers.”? And she 
drew herself up with an air of conscious superiority that was very 
amusing. ‘I have seen the finest days shine on the darkest deeds,” 
she continued ; ‘* but Johanot would not believe me when I told him 
so. We walked and walked in the hot sunshine until we reached the 
cliff the shrimp gatherer had pointed out: and there, indeed, was the 
maiden we sought. She was crouched on the very edge of the precipice 
—her neck stretched out like a wild sea bird’s—her position was so 
dangerous that we feared to approach her—but called again and again, 
though our only-answers were the echoes of the caverns. ‘ There must 
be some reason,’ said Johanot, ‘ for turning a living woman into a 
marble statue. Creep close to her, and draw her by her dress from 
that fearful height : I will descend the cliffs and endeavour to ascertain 
the cause.’ I dragged myself cautiously to the spot. I was horrified 
at the aspect of her countenance when I caught sight of her profile: it 
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was white as marble—the lips apart, showing the glittering teeth and 
bloodless gums—the eyes straining from beneath their fringed lids—the 
hands clenched, one in the uprooted and fragrant thyme, the other in 
the tangled tresses of her hair. Close and more close I drew, without 
attracting her attention, until at last I grasped her dress tightly with 
one hand, and supported myself with the other so as to see the beach 
beneath. I shall never forget the hot throbbing pang that rushed 
through my brain when I saw the body of the unfortunate Pierre heaped, 
as it were, upon the rocks beneath. I know not if he had turned after 
his fall, but the face was towards the sky, and I suppose it was the 


’ reflection of the sun, but his eyes appeared to me as of living fire ;—his 


bridal bed was on the flinty rock !—his bride a hopeless maniac !—and 
instead of the blessing from the holy priest, that would have climbed the 
heavens to win the grace of God, the sea-birds whirled and screamed 
over his mangled corse.”’ 

* You have forgotten the dog,”’ said her niece. 

** No, I have not,”’ she replied; * how the dog got down I do not 
know, but there was poor Fidelle, and ever and anon his howls mingled 
with the shrieks of the wild water-fowl. I saw Johanot approach the 
body, and when he raised the mangled remains of the poor shepherd, 
it was then that Josephine would have sprang over if | had not clutched 
her firmly, and the long protracted screams that burst from her lips 
struck a terror to my heart which even now I tremble to think upon.” 

** But the cause—the cause ?”’ I inquired. 

** Who can tell the cause of madness?” she replied. ‘“ Who can 
understand it? Some said books » 

“ And others,” added the niece, “ declared it was the moon.’ 

“* He was quite dead, I suppose ?”’ 

** Oh, yes. We think that madness came upon him in the night, 





.and that he wandered to the trysting place they had appointed, where 


he met poor Josephine, who, horrified and bewildered, traced his foot- 
steps to the fatal spot, where he rushed headlong to destruction.” 

** Does she live?” I inquired. 

** No; but she did live long after the fatal accident,” replied my 
informer. ‘ Those who were to have attended the bridal followed the 
per to his grave. Josephine’s mind was so completely unsettled that 

er friends watched her wanderings for more than a year, her mother 
looked like a spectre, and it was sad to see the old woman following 
her as the shadow follows the substance, and when she died Josephine 
took no heed, though we all believed she loved her mother dearly ; till 
reason forsook her she had been a most affectionate child. At last we 
got weary of observing her, and the only thing that remained faithful 
to her at the last was poor Fidelle. To be sure,” added the French- 
woman, “* when she was found dead upon the cliff from whence she had 
witnessed her lover’s destruction, we gave her a grand funeral, and 
old Johanot dressed her grave once a-year with his finest flowers until 
he himself departed. Do you not think it right to warn young people 
of the fate of those poor lovers? It was her love for him that drove 
her wild. Hark, ma niéce, they are singing in the valley, let us join 
the dance.” 

And away tripped the dame as cheerfully as if she had never wit- 
nessed sorrow, or told the fate of Przerre AND JosEPHINE. 
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ON NERVOUS INFLUENCE, 


Tuart every created being is more or less subject to the influence of 
his nerves few will dispute, but to enter upon a metaphysical disqui- 
sition upon the subject has been reserved for one of the softer sex. Mrs. 
Carleton, a lady possessed of rare talent as a reasoner, has lately given 
to.the reading world a treatise * upon this universally interesting topic ; 
an, although women have -been accused of never knowing their own 
minds, it appears that she wishes to avoid this imputation, by subjecting 
hers to a very particular scrutiny, for she declares that this, and this 
alone, has been her book, and that she has studied no other metaphy- 
sical work. It is indeed very evident that she has not studied this 
abstruse science secundum artem, and that her brains have not been 
furnished from the huge philosophieal folios of any age ; but as her own 
ideas are clearly explained and systematically arranged, their simplicity 
gives them the advantage of being easily comprehended by the most un- 
scientific reader ; while the more learned may find some interest in a 
composition of undoubted originality ; and both may profit by the high and 
pure strain of morality that pervades the whole. We shall not enter 
into any discussion respecting the correctness of the views, and the degree 
of probability of the surmises, with which this “ Inquiry ’”’ abounds, but 
leave that matter to the readers, who may judge of the doubtful points 
according to their own feelings, studies, and opinions ; for this subject 
affords an ample field for difference of opinion, with very little firm 
ground to stand upon. Those who differ the most from our authoress, 
however, must do so in good humour, for she evades the shafts of malice 
by modestly disclaiming the intention of making a single assertion, or of 
presenting her ideas in the arrogant shape of information. In ethics 
and physiology, however, she brings forward truths and -facts drawn’ 
from good sources, and shows that in these departments, at least, 
her mind has not been her “ only book.’ Indeed, with regard to 
physiology, knowledge was indispensable, for she could not so conve- 
niently inspect her own nerves as her own mind, On this tangible 
foundation she has built her immaterial superstructure, expressing the 
conviction that metaphysics can only be studied through the medium of 
physiology. She steers her way between materialism on the one hand, 
and that independence of matter on the other, which many consider as 
the most orthodox doctrine ; but while her opinions bring her nearer to 
the verge of materialism than any metaphysician who is not of that per- 
suasion, she so clearly and invariably keeps in view the distinct nature 
and office of the two principles, as to show that she stands quite firm upon 
the brink. Her belief that matter and spirit have been created dependent 
upon each other,and incapable of operating without this mutual assistance, 
leads her unavoidably to the conclusion, that a// beings, save the One 
Uncreate, act and are acted upon by matter in some form, and that even 
angels and the souls beyond the grave have immortal bodies to minister to 
their immortal spirits ; and this idea, which widens the unfathomable gulf 
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that exists between the nature of the Creator and the cpenge dia 
prehension, more consistent with the awful conception we ought to of 
the Eternal Spirit. Independently of the system of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and of all other systems, and judging only from the deep investigation 
of her own feelings and faculties, she systematizes all their operations, 
traces their degree of dependence upon their material agent, the brain, 
and marks out the confines of spirit and matter with distinctness and 
perspicuous brevity, if not with correctness. But who can e the 
want of correctness? The truth of metaphysical opinions is a dishearten- 
ing subject of discussion, and we must acknowledge that it is easier to 
say that a metaphysician is in the wrong than to set him right. The 
best philosophical chemist may fail in analysing the elements of the 
mind, for as well might we grasp the sunbeam or the rainbow, or seize 
the ever-varying hues of the opal, as define this bright, untangible reality 
—this meteor, which rises suddenly fram the dark void of a past eternity, 
to blaze awhile in our sight, and again plunge into the unknown depths 
of a future eternity. We know that this flame, if pure, is destined to 
shed its soft light for ever in the heavens, and, if foul and destructive, to 
glare in the regions of endless woe. If we dive into the causes that 
direct its course, and that serve to sully or to purify it, such an investi- 
gation will be useful, but the rest is only a matter of curiosity. Let us 
then not be too severe upon those who fail in rightly understanding its 
mysterious nature. 

It appears that this “ Inquiry” has already been criticised in Ger- 
many, in the Gottenberg Scientific Review (which only admits the best 
works). “It has been completely abridged, to make it known,” says 
the reviewer, “ in a country in which its circulation must necessarily be 
limited.”? But he has treated it rather as a work consisting of consecu- 
tive parts, than as a compact system ; and we shall enter more into its 
spirit, by presenting a general outline of the whole, with its divisions and 
subdivisions.* We will now give a brief abstract of this essay, occa- 
sionally presenting the view of a subject in the authoress’s own words, 
as well to give an idea of her style, as to profit by her own brevity. 


And first we give the contents of the three parts, as an epitome of the 
whole work :— 


Part I.— On the Nature of the Nervous Influence, and its Connexion with 
the Vital Operations. 


Part Il.—On the Connexion of the Nervous Influence with the Intellectual 
Operations. 


Part ILI.—Effects of the Nervous Influence on the Moral and Intellectual 
Character. 


Part I.—The inquiry into the nature of the agent that produces the 
nervous phenomena is preceded by a short account of the functions and 
— distribution of the nerves, drawn from the works of Bichat and 

wrence, which renders it more intelligible to the unlearned in physio- 
logy, especially on account of the clearness resulting from Bichat’s 
systematic division of the nerves into two systems—the system of 





* We find that their original clearness has been affected in no trifling degree by 
an error of the printer, who has converted the marginal references into titles—it 


is therefore necessary to refer to the Errata, which sh aa vial 
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animal life, having the brain and spinal marrow for its centre, whose 
nerves pursue a direct course to the organs of sense, locomotion, and the 
voice; and the system of organic life, distributed to the organs of di- 
gestion, circulation, secretion, respiration, &c.: the first being the 
system over which the immaterial principle exercises its influence, and 
the last independent of the will am appropriated to the performance of 
the vital functions. The active agent by which these wonderful opera- 
tions are effected, which forms the means of communication between 
the material and immaterial principles, our authoress seeks, on the 
very verge of matter, in a modification of the most subtle, pure, pene- 
trating, and powerful of all the elements—in electricity, in short. She 
shows that the animal body may derive it from a constant source, 
namely, vital air, with which one of the electricities is naturally com- 
bined—that, by uniting with the opposite electricity given out by the 
lungs, it may cause the regular production of animal heat. She suggests 
that it may be conducted by the carbon of the blood to all the various 
organs, and produce in them the chemical effects which, it is now 
ascertained, can result from the galvanic action. She refers us, in Note 
iii. of the Appendix, to the latest experiments of the French chemists, 
which show such a close approach to the discovery which she antici- 
pates, that she is desirous to make known the opinions which she formed 
and developed many years before, and kept back on account of the 
ridicule to which they would then have beemexposed. We also find some 
surmises, which may merit attention, respecting a possible connexion 
between the magnetism of the earth and the nervous excitability of the 
animal constitution, suggested by the coincidence in their regular hours 
of increase and decrease, which is very apparent in persons possessing 
great nervous susceptibility. This chapter ends by a note on the sub- 
ject of the nature of fire, which we recommend to notice on account of 
its originality. 

Part II1.—Describes the effects of the nervous influence, as beheld in 
the performance of the mental operations. We cannot give a shorter 
account of the general subject of this chapter than the authoress herself, 
and shall therefore quote her own words :— 

“ An attentive examination of the phenomena of my own mind has led 
me to conclude that the action of two principles is required in all its opera- 
tions: one, dignified in its nature, unknown in its essence, characterised by 
the three general powers of feeling, willing, and understanding ; the other, 
subservient to the former, constituting the materials upon which it acts, and 


the tools by which it operates, and possessing at the same time the capa- 
bility of acting upon and influencing it to a certain degree.” 


And again at p. 75:— 

“ The share which the material principle takes in the mental operations 
is to produce impressions upon the immaterial principle, and to obey its 
impulse and direction. The part of the immaterial principle is to feel the 
impressions made by matter by means of the sentient power, to perceive 
and to yudge of their nature and relations by means of the powers of the 
eae and to produce impressions on matter by the powers of 
the will.” 

In her apprehension four kinds of nervous actions are concerned in 
the mental operations—two which proceed from the nerves to the brain 
—one executed in the brain alone—and one carried from the brain to 
the nerves. The two first produce the phenomena of the moral and 
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physical sensations ; the third the phenomena of ideas ; the fourth. the 
phenomena of volition. In the two first the material principle acts 
upon the immaterial principle ; in the third, it co-operates with it; in 
the fourth, it is acted upon by it. She defines the moral sensations or 
feeling of the mind, as sensations of a peculiar nature concatenated with 
certain ideas. We here find a very original hypothesis respecting the 
seat of these sensations, which she refers, for reasons which she fully 
explains, to the eighth pair of nerves. 

After having investigated the inferior functions of the mind, in which 
the nervous action is the most required, she proceeds to examine the 
most intellectual, which operate by their means, and ends this part o 
the subject in the following words :— 

“To conclude: the mental faculties may, I think, be enumerated in the 
following order—sensation, volition, perception, memory, judgment, imagi- 
nation. We shall find that the lowest of the scale are the most material in 
their operation (with the exception of perception), the first developed in 
infancy, and the most universally possessed by the animal creation; the 
lowest class of brutes possessing the two first, and the number of faculties 
increasing according to the degree of perfection of the animal.” 


After the faculties of the understanding comes the definition of the 

will, which she considers as a state or determination of the mind shown 
forth by resolutions, produced by motives, and followed by acts of 
volition either at the time or later. She takes care to inform us that 
this state may be changed, and the acts of volition arrested, by calling 
forth other motives. ‘The freedom of the will, however, is more fully 
discussed in the detached observations placed at the conclusion of this 
chapter, and we suspect that she found some difficulty in passing this 
pons asinorum of metaphysicians; for the irresistible influence of the 
strongest motive cannot be denied, which has drawn so many into the 
doctrine of necessity—that still, dark, and deadly gulf—that abyss that 
closes over all our fairest notions of morality oad religion, and entombs 
Virtue during her last expiring struggles ! but our authoress never loses 
sight of responsibility ; which, in her opinion, attaches to the previous 
mental operations that give to the motives their respective degrees of 
strength, and she ends by saying— 
“that the most subtle metaphysical reasoning must, in a rationally pious 
mind, yield to the argument that God has made us responsible agents, that 
God is perfectly just, and consequently that He must have made us free 
agents.” 

Other detached observations are added to the second part, among 
which are found definitions of lunacy and idiotcy, subjects that must 
always be interesting; and a section on the judgment, that forms a com- 
er moral essay, and is perhaps the most practically useful part of the 


Part I11.—The share which the nervous action takes in the operations 
of the faculties and feelings is represented as the basis of the natural 
character, in the third part, which is by far the most amusing, as it 


gives us a key to the characters of all our acquaintance. ‘There is,” 
says our authoress, 


“a mental, as well as a physical constitution, reducible to a small number of 
combinations, and subject to classification. This constitution shows itself in 
the natural strength of the faculties, and the natural force and tendency of 
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the feelings, which may be easily discerned by those who watch the 
ment of the infant mind. It is born with us, and is connected, as I 
presently endeavour to show, with the physical temperament. Education, 
the operations of the intellect, and many external circumstances, may change 
some of its gedingnishing characteristics, but, in general, it is only softened 
and modified by them.” 

She thus describes this mental constitution :— 


“The strength or feebleness of the nervous action produces two teanueens 
ments, which I shall distinguish by the appellation of the ardent and the 
phlegmatic. Each of these temperaments may be united to a strong or a 
feeble intellectual power, and these four combinations, with the several gra- 


dations from one extreme to the other, form the varieties of the natural 
mental constitution,” 


She then shows that physical strength is derived from two causes, 
namely, the energy of the nervous action, and the firmness of the mus- 
cular fibre ; and that their combinations form four physical tempera- 
ments, which have their influence upon the four mental constitutions 
above enumerated. Thus we find a weak muscular fibre with a stron 
nervous action, and vice versd; and again, both may be feeble, an 
both may be strong. 

After some observations on the characters of the brute species, she 
classifies the human character, and presents it under the four following 
heads :—1. The strong intellect combined with the ardent temperament, 
2. The strong intellect combined with the phlegmatic temperament. 
3. The weak intellect combined with the ardent temperament. 4. The 
weak intellect combined with the phlegmatic temperament. She then 
describes the physical characteristics, and the talents, virtues, and vices 
naturally belonging to each; premising that no individual is necessarily 
obliged to have a particular quality because he is born of a particular 
temperament ; but that such as he does possess will belong either to one 
set or the other, according to his temperament. As the qualities in each 
set contain the materials of both good and evil characters, this hypo- 
thesis is not so likely to be wrested to a wrong purpose as the modern 
system of phrenology, which comes so close to the doctrine of necessity 
as to have furnished an excuse to criminals who happened to have a 
protuberance in some wicked corner of their skull. The ardent and 
phlegmatic temperaments, observes our authoress, are hereditary; in 
animals, they characterise a whole species ; in man, a whole nation, ge- 
nerally speaking : some exceptions are found in all, and the English 
nation exhibits both the temperaments, in consequence of its descent 
from various stocks. 

This chapter contains digressions upon talent, ill-temper, sensibility, 
and other subjects, which are not uninteresting, and after a parallel 
drawn between the two kinds of character, we find a conclusion, which 
must benefit those who choose to be benefited thereby. 

Upon the whole, the last chapter is the part of the work which pleases 
us the most. The first is best suited to the physician, and the second to 
the metaphysician ; but the third is for all classes: it gives more latitude 
to ornament of style ; brevity and perspicuity being the principal quali- 
fications of the preceding parts, where the authoress seems to have aimed 
at concentrating, if possible, whole pages of metaphysics into as many 
lines; but, in describing the human acter, though a systematic ar- 
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ement is still preserved, she could give more liberty to the imagi- 
nation, and indulge in ideas more congenial to the feminine taste ; for 
here the feelings could be invoked to aid the cause of morality, and to 
add an attractive charm to that spiritual perfection which woman knows 
so well how to value; for is it not in the pure heart of woman that we 
must seek virtue divested of its earthly dross, and already wearing the 
celestial hue of a better world? And is it not in her gentle nature that 
we must seek for unyielding principle divested of its asperity, and 
softened by all the love, mercy, and charity that belong to her character ? 
To arouse such feelings, and to show the real elevation of the pure intel- 
lect, and its power, with the Divine assistance, to reign despotically over 
the material part of our nature, seems to have been the chief object of 
the authoress, who regards metaphysics as a heavenly science, calculated 
to arouse the sublimest feelings of devotion, and to enable man to ap- 
proach more nearly to the nature of angels. Had all metaphysicians 
viewed it in the same light, some mischief inflicted by the abuse of this 
study might have been spared. We will conclude with the following 
passages drawn from her investigation of sensibility :— 


“ Sensibility is, I apprehend, the combination of a quality of the wind. 
and a peculiarity of the nervous constitution. When a benevolent turn of 
mind is united to astrong nervous susceptibility, it constitutes genuine sen- 
sibility. Benevolence without delicacy of feeling is mere good-nature—sus- 
ceptibility of feeling without benevolence is mere irritability.” .: pert ds 

“ We find four different kinds of sensibility in the four different classes of 
character. First, the sensibility of the strong mind combined with the ardent 
temperament, which is the source of all the natural great qualities of the 
mind. . . . An innate love of truth, a high sense of honour, and an exqui- 
site delicacy of feeling, adorn this lofty character: enthusiastic in friend- 
ships, devoted in love, magnanimous in enmity, generous and humane to all 
suffering beings, this favourite of nature is formed to command admiration 
and captivate the affections. But long-continued happiness seldom falls to 
the share of so susceptible a being ; and ina world of cares and troubles, the 
jovs of life can only serve to brighten his horizon, as the Aurora Borealis illu- 
minates the northern skies with a temporary splendour. Deep, tender, and 
impassioned, this kind of sensibility is too apt to prey upon the heart that 
harbours it, and to wear out the constitution by exhausting the nervous 
energy. 

. Reveustlly If the exalted sensibility ofa great mind be a fatal gift, how 
much more detrimental to the happiness of its possessor is the susceptibility 
of a narrow mind, combined with the ardent temperament! The feelings 
are keener, the power of regulating them weaker, and the capability of sub- 
lime enjoyment, which is some compensation to an elevated mind, is totally 
wanting; to which may be added, that the morbid irritability of the body, 
especially of the stomach (that scourge of the ardent temperament), is borne 
with less patience. In this character, the acuteness of the sensations creates 
an eagerness for the gratification of every wish, that gives a certain degree 
of selfishness, though this quality is not natural to the ardent temperament, 
and it causes an impatience under the slightest opposition, that is one of the 
chief causes of ill-temper! I)}l-temper! thou troubled and harassing spirit, 
sent by the enemy of mankind to blast the happiness of all who yield to thy 
influence ! who keepest more than half of the human race within thy dark and 
stormy dominions. What an abode of peace, and joy, and love would this earth 
be if thou wert exterminated! Villains and their crimes only disturb us at 
times, as tempests obscure the summer sky; but where thou spreadest thy 
dusky wings, the brightness of the daily sun is lost, and the flowers that 
spring up in the thorny path of life are blighted under thy baneful shadow ! 
nfortunately, this quality does not belong exclusively to the weak and 
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narrow-minded ; the most highly-gifted mortalsare liable to irritability... . 
But the reflection and experience of years often calms the turbulent passions 
of a strong mind, and at the decline of life, when all earthly things are 
passing away, the storms of the world cease to darken the mental horizn, 
their thunders roll at a distance, and the decaying light of a great intzilect 
sinks tranquil and unclouded, with all the softened splendour of the setting 
sun.” 








THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 


BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER. 


‘** | BELIEVE it wasna’ the real Glenlivat, after a’,’? exclaimed the 
Doctor, as he sallied from his tent with the feeble undecided step and 
nervous tremor of a man who has just been roused from a drunken 
slumber. ‘“ I believe it wasna’ the real Glenlivat after a’, for I hae a 
deevie o’ a sare head after it this morning. Good morrow to ye, lads,” 
continued he, addressing Mansfield and Charles, who, with their rifles 
ready loaded, were lounging in front of the tents and sipping their 
coffee. “ This is a grand fresh morning after the rain.” 

** Ah! good morrow to you, Doctor,” exclaimed Mansfield, smiling. 
** Glad to see you so alert. Talking of freshness, it strikes me you 
were tolerably fresh last night. How do you feel this morning? 
coppers rather hot I guess, eh ?”’ 

“ Hoot fie!’ replied the Doctor, looking half ashamed and half 
pawky—for we must do the poor Doctor the justice to say that he was 
not by any means a hardened sinner, nor habitually addicted to the use 
of strong waters, although when the temptation offered of a bottle of 
Glenlivat, and a neighbour’s cow sitting on the other side of the water, 
to cry, “‘ Here’s to you, Meg,” he sometimes indulged a little more 
freely than was good for him. ‘* Hoot fie, Captain, keep your thumb 
upon that—keep your thumb upon that. Od’s my life, if auld Lorimer 
gats a haud o’ that story, to say nathing o’ Miss Kate, I’ll never hear 
the last o’t. I maun confess I’m no just mysel’ this morning. But 
I’m thinkin’ the whisky wasna’ as good as it ought to hae been, for we 
didna’ take such a dooms big drink, after a’; the bottle wasna’ mair 
than half finished, if I mind right.” 

“Ts not this a glorious change from the storm of last night?” re- 
marked Charles, good-naturedly trying to turn the conversation, for 
he saw that Mansfield was bent upon bullying the poor Doctor, who, 
although he tried to put the best face he could upon the matter, was 
evidently ashamed of himself. ‘* Who that looks now upon the smiling 
face of Nature would believe her capable of giving way to such un- 
governable bursts of fury as the one she favoured us with last night ?”’ 

“ Like a spoilt beauty,” remarked Mansfield, “ who goes to bed in 
a towering rage because she fancies her charms have been slighted, 
cries herself to sleep, and awakes next morning, all smiles, to laugh at 
her own folly, and to be more admired than ever.” 

** Or like a bairn on a Sabath morning,” suggested the Doctor, 


ee 
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“ who, after having his face weel scrubbit wi’ brown sape and a rough 
tawel, and alarming the hale house wi’ his eldrich skirling, begins to 
nicher and laugh at the sight o’ his new corduroy breeks wi’ plenty o’ 
brass buttons on them—they’r may be his first—and fairly bursts out 
into a hearty guffaw, when he keeks at his ain shining red face and 
weel sleekit hair in a o’ clean water. You see, Dame Nature 
has been taking a sly keek at hersel’ this morning in the water down-by, 
and, in spite 0’ hersel’ she canna’ but smile, through her tears, at the 
sight o’ her ain bonny weel-washed face.” 

“ Bravo, Doctor! quite poetical I declare ; the Glenlivat has inspired 
you. But we must not stand talking here, the sun is already up: we 
should have been off long ago, only we thought you intended to ac- 
company us to-day, as it is the last we shall be able to spend in the 
forest.” 

* And so I do intend to gang wi’ you. What the deevie else do you 
think would trail me out o’ my warm bed at this unchristian-like hour 
o’ the morning? But that’s true, I hae forgotten my weapon. Here, 
Heels, my man, just run into the tent, and bring out my fusee, auld 
* Mons Meg,’ and the bag o’ swanshot ye’ll find lying aside her.” 

“ Why, my dear Doctor,’ exclaimed Mansfield, regarding, with a 
smile, the worthy Doctor’s very unsportsmanlike dress, consisting of 
his eternal broad-brimmed hat, and an old red jacket, which, on the 
strength of the damp morning, he had substituted ‘for his usual one of 
dirty white jean. “ Why, you don’t mean to say you intend to take the 
field in such a dress as that? You look, to use one of your own ex- 
pressions, exactly like a potato bogle; you are enough to scare all the 
= within a mile of you, and, if we fall in with a herd of bison, the 

rd have mercy on your miserable carcase, they’ll hunt you to the 
world’s end. And there you are again with that infernal fusee, and 
= handful of grit shot. O Doctor! Doctor! will you never learn to 

andle a rifle likea man? I wish we had the old Governor here to 
keep you in order.”’ 

* By my troth, he keepit me in order enough when I was on the 
Hills, and a bony-like job he gart me make o’t, wi’ his lang-winded 
lectures about projectiles, and parabolic curves, and sights, and eleva- 
tions, and friction, and attraction, and deevle kens how many mair 
jaw-breaking terms. Na, na, nane o’ your confounded lectures on na- 
tural philosophy, nane 0’ your new-fangled pernickety weapons for me. 
A good wide-bored fusee, like ‘ Mons Meg,’ for my money—ane 
that lets a crack like a six-pounder, and spreads the lead the breadth 
o’ a barn-door ;—that is the weapon for real execution, and sae ye’ll see 
afore the day’s done,’’ continued the Doctor, as he rammed down a 
huge fid of brown paper by way of wadding, returned the ramrod, and 
carefully hammered the well-worn flint with a key which he took from 
his pocket. * I’ll warrant the auld jade no’ to miss fire this time, and, 
my certie, it’s no’ for want of pouther and lead, if she doesna’ do 
execution.” 

** Faith, you may say that,” replied Mansfield, much amused at the 
Doctor’s warlike demonstrations. ‘“ If your shot fails it will not be 
for want of ammunition you may take your oath. You have given the 
old jade, as you call her, a sufficient dose of that, and I have no hesita- 
tion in predicting that she will do execution, but whether on the carcase 
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of the deer, or the head of nev noniali master, appears to me exceed- 
ingly problematical, I suspect you will find her somewhat like your 
friend ‘ Smiler,’ when overcharged with Bengal-gram, as she is with 
powder, rather prone to kick up her heels, and apt to give her master 
a bloody nose.” 

** Weel, weel, never ye fash your thumb about that, Captain ; but 
show me the deer, and, I’ll be cation, ye dinna want for a haunch of 
venison the morn to your dinner. Where’s that deevle’s-bucky the 
Jaggardar? Stir your stumps, ye auld Pagan, the sun has been up 
this half-hour.”’ go saying, the Doctor shouldered Mons Meg with a 
confident air, and strode off, whistling ‘‘ Johny Cope ”’ right lustily. 

Our friends had proceeded some distance into the jungle, the Jaggar- 
dar leading, as usual, and our three sportsmen following his steps in 
single file, when Charles, who was the last of the party, happened, to 
spy the head and antlers of a noble spotted buck, about a hundred yards 
from their path, cautiously peering over a thick patch of high grass 
which they had just passed, 

The fact of his having made this discovery, after the lynx-eyed Kamah 
had passed it unobserved, was of itself a great triumph to the ambitious 
young sportsman, and his heart palpitated with anxiety as he halted 
and silently raised his rifle, for he felt that his character as a sports- 
man was at stake. Resting the barrel against the stem of a tree, the 
fine-drawn sight was brought to bear upon the glittering eye of his 
victim : for one instant the ponderous rifle remained as steady as if 
fixed in a vice; light as the delicate touch of a lady was the gradual 
pressure of the fore-finger on the finely-balanced trigger. Bravely 
done, my young Forest Ranger, there must be death in that shot, The 
sharp crack of the rifle makes the woods ring, the ragged bullet speeds 
hissing through the air, and the antlered head disappears amongst 
the long grass as if by magic—hurra! 

Charles had already pulled off his cap, and opened his lips to give 
the death halloo with due emphasis, when a whole herd of deer burst 
from the thicket of long grass, headed, apparently, by the very buck at 
which he had fired, and dashed across the path with the speed of 
lightning. 

“ Deuce take the rifle!” exclaimed Charles, pettishly, dashing his cap 
to the ground, and, in the excitement of the moment, quite forgetting 
that his rifle had a second barrel which might still do execution. 

Mansfield, although taken by surprise, turned on his heel with the 
coolness of an old sportsman, and pitched forward his heavy rifle, the 
piece exploding at the very instant it dropped steadily into the hollow 
of his hand, so truly did hand and eye act in concert, and the leading 
buck, bounding convulsively from the ground, fell heavily forward : 
without removing the rifle from his shoulder, the deadly weapon was 
brought to bear upon another of the herd, and the second barrel was 
discharged as rapidly as the first. The soft thud of the bullet an- 
nounced that it had taken effect, and a fat doe stumbled to her knees, 
but immediately recovering herself, disappeared amongst the jungle 
with her companions. 

** We shall have blood upon that trail,’’ said Mansfield, quietly, as 
he dropped the butt-end of his rifle to the ground, and proceeded 
to reload it with great composure. ‘ But what on earth is the 
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matter with you?” continued he, turning round and discovering the 
Doctor squatting on the ground, and holding a et handkerchief to 
his nose, which was bleeding profusely. “I thought old Meg made 
more noise than usual. I hope she has not burst ?” 

“ Na, na!” replied the Doctor; “ there’s nae fear o’ her burstin’: 
but, O man, she’s just a perfect deevie to kick. Od’s my life, she 
dang me heels o’er head like a kale-runt ; ane might as weel hae gotten 
a kick frae'a coach-horse. But how mony o’ the deer is down? I'll 
warrant she made a grand stramash amang them, for she spreads the 
lead fine, by ordinar.’’ 

“ Why, I believe there is but one down, this round,”’ replied Mans- 
field; “ and I think you will find he bears my mark. But, as I predicted, 
Mons Meg has done some execution. Your nose, Doctor, will vouch 
for her powers, in one way; and here is an unfortunate young tree 
which she has doomed to a premature death, by blowing away more than 
half the trunk. By my faith, ou may well say that such a charge o’ 

rit shot would have made a fine stramash, if it had gone in the right 
irection. But never mind, Doctor, better luck next time; 8o get up, 
and give old Meg another chance.” 

** Od, man, I maun confess that yon was an awfu’ gleed shot,”’ said 
the Doctor, scratching his head, and regarding the shattered sapling 
with a comical grin, as he still sat, wiping the blood from his nose. “ I 
begin to think, Captain, I’m no just that good wi’ the gun either. It 
maun be my ain faut, for I ken Mons Meg aye kills, if she’s handen 
straight. The fact o’ the matter is, there was a pretty man* spoilt, 
when they made a Doctor o’ me, as the auld Heeland Carle said to 
his son.” 

** What is the story of the Highlander and his son?” asked Charles, 
who was always delighted to catch the Doctor in a story-telling 
humour. 

** [ll tell you that, Maister Charles,’ replied the Doctor, as he pro- 
ceeded to charge Mons Meg with a more moderate allowance of powder. 
“« There was, ance, a grim auld Carle, lived in the Isle of Mull, and he 
had three sons. The two eldest were awfu’ big, strong-made cheels, 
in fact, perfect giants, and deevles for fechtin. But the youngest, who 
was of ordinary stature, and, consequently, looked down apon as a dwarf 
in his own family, was a quiet, peaceable lad, and mair given to his 
books, than the use of the dirk or claymore. And so, the auld Carle, 
who despised everything in the shape o’ book-learning, and considered 
fighting and cattle lifting to be the chief end o’ man, determined to 
bring him up for the church, because, as he said, he wasna’ fit for any- 
thing better. Weel, ac day, when the young lad was sitting at his 
books, and the two auld anes were up amang the hills, looking for a 
deer, a neighbour’s bull, an unco cross-tempered beast, happened to 
stray into the Good-man’s bit of arable land, and, when he noticed him, 
he was just dancing mad, for he was gae short in the temper, at any 
rate, and he roars out to his son, who was ben the house, reading his 
books, ‘ Get up,’ says he, ‘ ye saft sumph, throw by thae trash 0” books, 
and gang and turn that bull out o’ the corn, do you no’ see he’s makin a 





* The Highlanders make use of the word pretty to denote an active, able-bodied, 
or brave man. “ If ye be pretty men, draw.” 
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hash 0’t?? So the lad he throws by his book, and grips his staff, 
and ‘runs out fou gleg to turn the bull. But the bull wasa dour deevle, 
and wadna’ thole to be thwarted ; and so, when he seed the lad coming 
at him, wi’ the staff in his hand, to drive him out o’ the corn, he sets up 
a roar, and at him like mad. But the douce canie lad, wi’ a’ his book- 
learning, had a stout heart o’ his ain, when he was put upon his mettle. 
And, instead o’ fleein’, as the auld Carle his father expected, he stood 
up manfully, and watched the motions 0’ the bull wi’ an eye like a gled ; 
and just as the beast was at the stickin’ o’ him, he jinket to ae side, as 
souple as a wild cat, and grippit him by the horn, and gied him a twist 
that cowpet him on his back, as though he had been a year-auld stirk, 
and then he yoket to, wi’ the staff he had in his hand, and, by my troth, 
he laid on, wi’ such good will, that the bull was fain to gather himsel’ 
up, and run for it. And the auld Carle, who had been standing at the 
door, watching him, was just astonished and delighted to see so much of 
the man in his youngest son, whom he always considered a poor, soft, 
useless sumph—and he runs to meet him, wi’ the tear in his ee’, and 
throws his arms about his neck, and cries out, in Gaelic, ‘ Ochon! 
ochon! it was me that spoilt the pretty man when I set you to turning 
the leaves, instead of handling the claymore.’ ”’ 

** Come, Doctor,” cried Mansfield, “* we have no time to listen to your 
old stories, just now; you must keep them for after dinner, And you, 
Master Charles, are a pretty fellow for a sportsman, to stand gossiping 
there, instead of breaking up your deer. Recollect, we are like to have 
a Jong, and a hot chase after the wounded doe, before we get her; and 
get her we must, before we do anything else; for I consider it a most 
unsportsman-like proceeding, to look for fresh game, as long as one has 
a bloody trail to follow.” 

* My deer!” exclaimed Charles, in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, that was 
my buck that you killed. I ought to have killed him, I grant you, for 
I never took a steadier aim in my life; but the leading buck, which you 
dropped, at the first shot, is the one I fired at—I can swear to his 
horns.” 

‘* Why, my dear boy,” exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, “ do you 
suppose there is but one buck in the forest with such a head? I can 
swear you killed him, although my back was turned at the time, and hit 
him in the head too. There is no mistaking the crashing sound of a 
bullet when it strikes upon bone, and so you will discover, when you have 
had a little more experience. Just go and look at the spot where you 
fired at him, and if you do not find your friend, the buck, with an ounce 
of lead in his skull, then do I renounce all claim to knowledge in 
woodcraft.”’ 

Charles, without answering a word, dashed into the long grass, with 
the eagerness of a young "hound, and his shout of triumph, as he 
stumbled over the carcase of the buck, announced that he had not been 
disappointed. 

“Od, man, but that’s the best beast I’ve seen this mony a day!” 
exclaimed the Doctor, feeling the well-covered ribs of the deer, with the 
scientific touch of a Highland droyer, and admiring the depth of fat on 
the brisket, as the Jaggardar proceeded in the operation of cutting up 
the animal, “ he’s as fat as a four-year-old wether.” 
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*¢ Just like you, Doctor,’? cried Mansfield, “ eve thinking of that 

ungodly maw of yours, which, Heaven knows, would be ill poy su 
lied, if Mons Meg were the only caterer to its wants, at the 
, man, instead of feasting your eyes on the fat morsels; there is a 
shot worthy of the best shikaree in the country ; a ball right through 
his eye at full a hundred yards; if I could only get you to handle a 

rifle, and make such a shot as that, I should have some hopes of you.” 

“ Troth, then, it’s no’ an ill shot,” replied the Doctor; ‘* the laddy 
has a quick eye, and a steady hand, and if you dinna look sharp, Cap- 
tain, he’ll be fit to brag you at your ain weapon, afore you’r a month 
older. But as to Mons Meg, she’s a good auld trusty servant, and I’m 
no’ goin’ to part wi’ her, for a’ that’s come and gane yet, so ye may just 
let that flea stick to the wa’ ’’——— 

** Well, well, Doctor, so be it—I see you are utterly incorrigible ; 
and now, to find the wounded doe, Charles, my boy, do you take the 
lead, and let us see how you can follow up a trail; here is the spot 
where she made the first stumble, and you may see by the manner in 
which the blood has spouted, that there is some large vein cut. The 

r beast cannot have run very far in that state—Forward !”’ 

Charles, proud of being intrusted with the important office of tracker, 
started off at a round pace; the large drops of blood which marked the 
course of the poor animal rendering the task a sufliciently easy one ; 
whilst the Jaggardar, who considered so conspicuous a trail as quite 
unworthy of his talents, followed in rear of the party, occasionally 
breaking a small twig, or tying a knot in the long grass, to serve as 
landmarks to guide him on his return, to fetch home the venison which 
had been left behind. 

In this manner the trail was followed for upwards of a mile, through 
tangled masses of bamboo, and tigrish-looking patches of long grass, 
which reached far above their heads, and where the skulls and half- 
picked bones of deer showed that the tyrant of the forest had occa- 
sionally selected them for his lair. But Charles was too much excited 
by the chase to think of danger, and persevered in a direct course, re- 
gardless of the poor Doctor, who remonstrated loudly against tempting 
Providence by venturing into such mischancy-looking places ; and more 
than once started, and changed colour, as the rustling of a lizard 
amongst the long grass, or the melancholy how] of a grey monkey, 
“ frightened him out of his propriety.” 

“Oh, Captain Mansfield!’ exclaimed he at last—‘* I wish you 
would speak to that daft laddy, and no’ let him trail us any further, 
through such awfu’ like places—it’s just a perfect tempting o’ Provi- 
dence.—I tell you, Sir, we’ll be made tiger’s meat 0’ before we get 0’t.— 
I see their tracks here, back and forret, as thick as rabbits in a warren. 
Od, Sir, it’s surely an unchristian-like act to gar a decent body risk 
a precious life in such uncannie bits as this, for the sake o’ a wounded 

eer.” 

“ Forward! forward!’ shouted Mansfield, turning a deaf ear to the 
Doctor’s lamentations, for he had remarked that the drops of blood, 
which had latterly been few and far between, now became larger, and 
had assumed a frothy appearance,—a sure sign that the wounded animal 
is nearly exhausted, ‘ Forward, Charles, my boy! we are close upon 
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her now.”? But his shout was answered by a surly growl, not ten yards 
in front of them, and the whole party stopped dead, as if electrified by 
that fearful sound. * A tiger, b vens |’? muttered Mansfield, setting 
his teeth hard, and cocking both barrels of his rifle. 

** Ho Sahib, bagh hie !’** remarked the Jaggardar, looking as un- 
concerned as if it had only been a dog. 

** I told you how it would be,”’ roared the Doctor, turning short round 
and preparing for a hasty retreat. 

** Hold, madman!” cried Mansfield in a voice of thunder, won | 
him by the collar, and dragging him back to his side—** Do you wi 
to bring the tiger upon us? If we turn our backs to him we are dead 
men ; our only chance is to keep our eyes steadily fixed on the spot 
where he lies, and be ready to pour in a volley if he attempts to — 
But if we put a bold face on it, the chances are he will slip off quietly. 
Look at Charles, there, how manfully he stands his ground. I wonder 
you are not ashamed to show less nerve than a boy of his age. Here, 
stand by my side, and be ready with Mons Meg, she is like to do us 
yeoman’s service, amongst this long grass. Hang it, man, don’t look so 
blue upon it, I have been in manya harder pinch than this and got 
clear after all.”’ 

But although Mansfield talked thus encouragingly to rouse the 
Doctor’s drooping courage, his flashing eye, distended nostril, and com- 
pressed lips, showed that he considered it no child’s play, but an affair 
of life and death, one of those desperate scrapes which the hardy 
forester must sometimes expect to fall into, but which it requires all his 
skill and steadiness of nerve to get well out of. 

** Kamah,”’ said he, in a low, deep-toned voice, still keeping his eye 
steadily fixed on the spot where he supposed the tiger to be, and grasp- 
ing his rifle more firmly—* Kamah, keep a good look-out, and try if you 
can mark him amongst the grass—steady, my lads !’’ whispered he, 
setting his teeth and holding his breath, as another deep growl was 
heard, accompanied by that impatient switching of the tail which too 
certainly denotes an inclination to charge. ‘‘ He is determined to fight, 
I see, and there is nothing for it, but a well-directed volley ; but as you 
value your lives, stir not, and reserve your fire till you can see him.’ 

The Doctor’s teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration broke out upon 
his forehead at this unwelcome announcement: Charles, too, looked a 
little paler than usual, but his hand was steady, his eye quailed not, and 
the firm, though compressed expression of his mouth, showed that he 
was prepared to act like a man, when called upon to do so. 

** Decho sahib !”’ + whispered the Jaggardar, his fierce eye flashing 
fire, as he gently touched Mansfield on the shoulder, and pointed eagerly 
towards the spot from whence the sound proceeded. 

Mansfield strained his eyes in vain, to discover the object which had 
attracted the attention of the savage. 

A low rustling sound was heard amongst the long grass, as if the 
tiger were creeping cautiously forward so as to bring himself within 
springing distance of his victims. It was a moment of fearful suspense ; 
but Mansfield never altered a muscle of his countenance, his courage 
appeared to rise, as the danger became more imminent. 





* Yes, Sir, there is a tiger here, 





+ Look, Sir * 
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The rustling sound ceased, and the ominous switching of the ‘tail 
was again heard. 

“ Now for it, lads! death or victory !”? said Mansfield, in a low firm 
tone of voice, his proud lip curling haughtily as he drew himself up to 
his full height, and half raised the rifle to his shoulder :—“ be steady, 
and don’t throw your shots away; there is life or death in every ounce 
of lead—ha !’"—at this critical moment, he caught a hasty glimpse of 
the tiger’s malignant green eye as he lowered his head for the fatal 
spring. Like a flash of lightning, the trusty rifle poured forth its deadly 
contents, A roar—a bound—and the stricken monster rolled gasping at 
their feet, with a two-ounce ball buried in his skull. 

“ Wallah! wallah!” shouted the Jaggardar with uplifted hands, 
for once startled out of his stoical self-possession, by the suddenness of 
the catastrophe. 

Charles and the Doctor stood as if petrified, gazing on the fallen 
tiger, and still grasping their weapons firmly, as if they expected him 
again to rise. 

“ Od’s my life, he’s no’ dead yet!’ roared the Doctor, bounding back 
some paces, as the dying tiger gasped painfully for breath. 

“Well, Doctor, what is Mons Meg about?” replied Mansfield, smiling ; 
“why don’t you give him a dose of the grit shot ?” 

The Doctor raised his piece with a trembling hand, and pulled the 
trigger :—the thundering report of Mons Meg made the woods ring—the 
tiger gathered up his limbs with a convulsive start, and then stretched 
them out, quivering in the last agonies whilst the frothy blood bubbled 
from his mouth and nostrils. 

The Doctor, as if scared at his own temerity, threw down his gun, 
and, jumping behind Mansfield, peeped cautiously over his shoulder. 

* Od, t believe the grit shot has settled him at last,” cried he, rising 
on tiptoe, and clutching Mansfield’s shoulder in an agony of nervous 
excitement—* he’s just about gone!—od, there’s another awfu’ gape, 
though—Mercy on us! what gruesome teeth—there’s another! ha! 
—ha !—that’s the last—hurra! hurra!—he’s dead!” and the Doctor 
began dancing, and snapping his fingers, and laughing with a sort of 
hysterical giggle, as if the sudden revulsion of feeling from mortal terror 
to excessive joy, had been too much for him, and had actually turned 
his brain. 

Charles, who had stood all the time perfectly motionless, with his 
forefinger resting on the trigger of his rifle, allowed the weapon to drop 
mechanically into the hollow of his arm, and grasping Mansfield’s hand, 
wrung it hard, as he mentally returned thanks to the Almighty for their 
providential escape. His nerves had been strung to the highest pitch 
of excitement, and his heart was too full to speak. 

“You have behaved gallantly, my boy!’ said Mansfield, heartily re- 
turning the pressure of his hand: “ the steadiness and presence of 
mind you have shown on this occasion, would have done credit to the 
oldest sportsman in India, and with a few months’ more training, I 
would not wish for a stancher hand to back me in a case of emergency : 
—come, Doctor,” continued he, turning towards our medical friend, who 
still continued his gambols—“ don’t be ridiculous, but thank God for 
being in a whole skin, and load your weapon ; this is no place to stand 
twirling our thumbs with empty barrels.” 
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Whilst the sportsmen re-loaded their rifles, Kamah went ferretin 
about amongst the long grass from whence the tiger had sprung, a 
now returned, dragging after him the carcase of the wounded doe, her 
head being crushed, and exhibiting evident marks of a tiger's paw. 

“Ah! this accounts for his facing us as he did,” said Mansfield, 
stooping down to examine the head of the deer, “for in general, a 
jungle tiger, who is not in the habit of seeing men, is glad to steal 
away unobserved. The brute must have just struck down the wounded 
deer, and was too hungry to abandon his prey without making a fight 
for it; however, that is all well over now, so let us be thankful, and get 
out of this infernal long grass with as little delay as possible; there may 
be more of the family here yet for all we know.” 

“Od preserve us, Captain! dinna be speakin’ that way—its enough 
to fright a body out o’ his wits. Haste ye, lads, haste ye, we'll awa 
hame as fast as we can, and if you- ever catch me plouthering through 
long grass again, you may cut my lugs aff.”” So saying, the Doctor 
shouldered his fusee, and began to force his way through the tangled 
grass with desperate energy. 

Having gained the open ground, a council of war was held, and, as 
the sun was already high, it was agreed, much to the Doctor’s relief, 
that the party should return to breakfast, and send out their Coolies* 
for the game. 

“The Lord be thanked for all his mercies !”? exclaimed the Doctor, 
fervently, when this plan was decided upon. 

But, alas! short-sighted mortal, thou art not yet at home. Little 
dost thou know of the many dangers which beset the path of the forest- 
ranger. 

© Come, Doctor, cheer up, man,” cried Mansfield, after they had 
proceeded some distance in silence, “ you look as melancholy as a gib- 
cat, or aman who is kept by an undertaker to let out at funerals. What 
with the Glenlivat last night, and the tiger this morning, your brains 
appear to be addled.” 

* Hoot, Captain, dinna’ say nae more about the Glenlivat, I have had 
nae luck since that confounded black bottle was put upon the table, and 
my head is just through other with it to-day. Faith, you may say that 
a man wad need a cool head, anda steady hand afore he yokes to this 
jungle work ; its just a perfect tempting o’ Provideuce ; and, if once I get 
safe back to the tents, by my troth you may whistle on your thumb long 
enough afore you catch me at it again. But Heaven save us!—what’s 
that?’? shouted the Doctor, springing behind Mansfield, and seizing 
him by the arms, as a tremendous crash was heard amongst the bamboos, 
accompanied by a shrill scream, like the sound of a cracked trumpet. 

1 Hutte ! Huttee/’’+ shouted the Jaggardar, darting behind the 
shelter of a tree, and beckoning the others to follow his example. 

“Down! down, for your lives!” exclaimed Mansfield, in an audible 
whisper, at the same time crouching behind a tree, and cocking his rifle. 
“This must be the far-famed solitary elephant, which has been com- 
mitting such ravages of late on the edge of the forest; and, if we can 
manage to kill him, it will be a glorious victory.” The Doctor groaned 





* Low caste natives employed in carrying baggage. 
¢ An elephant! an elephant! 
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aloud, in agony of spirit. “ Now, lads, list to me, and if you only behave 
steadily, the day is our own. Keep perfectly still till he shows himself : 
—when I whistle he will lower his head to listen from whence the sound 
comes—mind you take a steady aim at the hollow in his forehead, just 
above the insertion of the trunk, and, when I whistle a second time, fire 
together. But take care that you only fire one barrel, reserve the other 
and dash off, two to the right and two to the left, so that ifhe does not 
fall, he may find a clear space to make his first rash. They are stupid, 
short-sighted animals, and if you keep quiet, we shall probably have 
time to re-load before he discovers us; at all events we shall have our 
second barrels ready. Now, mind these directions; and you, Doctor, 
do, like a good fellow, try to keep your wits about you: everything 
depends upon our steadiness, and the slightest mistake may cost us our 
lives.” 

** The Lord have mercy on us! This is awful work!” er the 

r Doctor, casting a rueful glance at his favourite Mons : 

There was a moment of breathless silence. Another fearful crash 
was heard, and the gigantic brute, bursting forth into the open space, 
brandished aloft his ponderous trunk, like a knight entering the lists to 
defy all comers, and screamed forth his shrill note of defiance. He was 
a stupendous animal, a perfect mountain of flesh, full twelve feet high, 
with enormous tusks, and his little, twinkling, red eye, glared with the 
fire of madness. 

Flourishing his trunk about, he snuffed the tainted air, and his scream 
of rage, as he stamped upon the ground, announced that he was aware 
of the close proximity of his enemies, although he had not yet decided 
in which direction to make his headlong charge. 

** Now, lads, steady, and reserve your fire till the proper time ;” and 
Mansfield gave a low whistle. 

The elephant started, cocked his ears, and bent down his head in the 
attitude of listening. He was just in the right position, and Mansfield 
was in the act of raising his rifle, when, crack went Mons Meg, with a 
report like a six-pounder, and the Doctor, throwing down his weapon, 
took to his heels, roaring lustily that the monster was after him. "he 

r Doctor’s nerves had got the better of him, and, by an involuntary 
twitch of his forefingers, he had pulled the trigger when he had least 
expected it. 

ansfield and Charles fired, and both balls took effect in the head of 
the elephant, making the blood flow copiously; but being discharged 
almost at random, and not planted in the correct spot, they only acted 
as stimulants to his rage. Uttering a shrill scream, he dashed madly 
forward, his mouth wide open, his tail on end, and his trunk upraised, 
to crush all which opposed his headlong career. 

Mansfield and Charles darted to one side, and fled for shelter behind 
the stem of a large teak tree; but the poor Doctor, whose senses were 
completely bewildered, ran blindly forward, and his red jacket, being 
much too conspicuous an object to escape the notice of the enraged ele- 
phant, his fate appeared inevitable. In vain did the panting wretch 
twist, and turn, and dodge amongst the trees, like a hunted jackal. 
The destroyer was close at his heels, following every turn with the per- 
severance of mortal hate. His strength was failing fast, and the fearful 
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chase appeared to be drawing to a close. The trunk of the elephant 
was already stretched forward to grasp him, when he made a sudden 
turn ; the elephant overshot his mark, and, for one moment, was at‘fault, 
apparently uncertain in which direction his victim had fled. The Doc- 
tor, seeing his advantage, began, with all diligence, to climb the tree 
behind which he had sheltered himself. He was already several feet 
from the ground, and his arm was outstretched to peas a branch which 
would have raised him to a place of safety, when the fet catching 
a hasty glimpse of him, dashed at him with redoubled fury, twisted his 
trunk round his legs, hurled him to the ground, rushed upon him, as he 
lay, stunned and bleeding, and, kneeling down, drove at him, furiously, 
with his enormous tusks, burying them up to the very root. 

At this moment, Mansfield, who had followed the chase, dodging 
cautiously from tree to tree, in hopes that some lucky turn might give 
him a steady shot at the elephant’s head, came in sight of the bloody 
scene. 

“The Lord have mercy on his soul, for he is beyond the aid of man !” 
exclaimed he, dropping the but-end of his rifle to the ground, and lean- 
ing against a tree, sick and giddy at the ghastly sight. 

The elephant rose from his knees, picked up the body of the unfortu- 
nate Doctor in his trunk, tossed it to a short distance, and stood gazing 
on his victim, with flaming eyes, as if gathering fresh breath, before he 
rushed at him again, to finish the work of death, by trampling him with 
his feet. 

* By heavens you shall not complete your bloody work !’”? muttered 
Mansfield, grinding his teeth, and raising his rifle, with a steadiness of 
hand which never forsook him, even in the most desperate situations. 
The deadly bullet sped true to the mark, entering the eye, and burying 
itself in the brain of the elephant. The gigantic brute uttered one 
shrill scream of mingled rage and pain, and, sinking slowly to the ground, 
rolled over like a falling tower. 

Charles, followed by the Jaggardar, now came running to the scene 
of action, and, by way of making sure, discharged both barrels into the 
head of the elephant ; but he moved not, Mansfield’s shot had done the 
work effectually. 

** And so there is an end of poor Macphee,”’ said Mansfield, casting a 
melancholy look on the breathless body of the poor Doctor, as it lay at 
his feet, covered with blood and dust. “ I feel a sad remorse of con- 
science for having persuaded the poor fellow to join in a dangerous 
sport for which he was so ill adapted. But it is worse than useless 
to make vain lamentations now. Kamah, do you cut a few stout bam- 
boos ; we must prepare something in the Bn of a litter to carry 
home the body.’”? And Mansfield proceeded, instinctively, to re-load his 
rifle, whilst his proud lip quivered, and the unbidden tear started to his 
eye, for, with all his haughty exterior, he had the soft heart of a woman. 
Charles, completely overcome by the scene, threw himself at the root 
of a tree, and buried his facein his hands; and even the savage features 
of the Jaggardar were softened into something like pity as he stood, with 
folded arms, gazing on the work of-destruction. 

“* By Jove, he still breathes!”’ cried Mansfield, dashing his rifle to 
the ground, and flying to raise the head of the poor Doctor, as a faint 
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groan reached his ear. “ This is indeed miraculous !”’—and hastil 
tearing open the jacket, he discovered, to his infinite joy, that, althoug 
his face was deadly pale, and his clothes smeared with blood and dirt, 
the Doctor’s body was perfectly uninjured. It appeared that the ele- 
phant, blinded, probably, by the blood which flowed from the wounds 
in his forchead, had missed his aim, and instead of transfixing his victim, 
as he intended, had buried his tusks in the ground, on each side of his 
body, thus holding him down, as if within the prongs of an enormous 

itchfork, and, of course, covering him with the blood, which flowed 
From his own wounds.* In short, the Doctor, in spite of his ghastly 
and bloodstained figure, had escaped with no other injury than being 
stunned and severely bruised by the first toss. A strong dose of 
brandy, which Mansfield poured down his throat, soon revived him, and 
so far restored his spirits that he was enabled to examine the head of 
his fallen enemy, and discovered, to his immeasurable satisfaction, that 
some straggling drops of the grit shot had actually taken effect. 

“ Faith, Meg, my woman,” said he, apostrophising the old fusee, 
which the Jaggardar had picked up and restored to him, “ you have had 
a tight morning’s work of it, and, by my troth, it will be long enough 
afore ye hae the like again, at least in my ary Captain, a wee 
drap mair out 0’ your bottle, if you please, for I feel a kind o” fainting 
about my heart. But, stout or faint, it will ne’er forget the gude turn 
you have done me this day ; here is your health, and my blessing be 
upon you and your trusty weapon!’’ So saying, the Doctor gulped down 
his brandy, while the big tears of gratitude dimmed his eye, and, finding 
himself wonderfully refreshed, proceeded to limp off toward the camp, 
supported by his two young companions. 

Koonpau. 








A WOMAN'S WARNING. 


To save me from heart-ache, mistakes to avert, 

Jane warns me “ that is a general fart !” 
What a crime! he'd rejoice at her mode of abusing, 
For the man we'd all flirt with, all must find amusing. 





But does friendship or anger occasion her terror— 

Has she once thought him serious, and found it an error ? 
When man is by woman for “ flirting “ abused, 

Exclusive devotion to her he’s refused ! 

Louisa H. SHeripan. 





* This extraordinary escape from a wild elephant is a fact. 
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THE DRAMA OF ITALY. 


“ TrRaGepies and comedies,” says Frederick Schlegel, in_ his 
** Lectures on the History of Literature,” “are never written except in 
an age which has made considerable progress in refinement and know- 
ledge.” This is an aphorism which appears to us to approach so near to 
what the dialecticians call a self-evident proposition that there scarcely 
needs the authority of all experience to force us into the acceptance of 
it. Both t y and coniédy are, in all their details—in the foalings 
which they delineate, in the manners which they describe, in the mode 
by which they carry on the action of the story, in the plot and in the 
dénowement—so completely removed from all that can be acceasible to 
a barbarian’s observation, that the idea of having recourse to either as 
an instrument wherewith to affect the passions of others could not 
possibly occur to him. Accordingly, it will be found that in all lan- 
guages, and among every tribe of men of whose literature even a 
fragment has come down to us, the epic, the pastoral, the lyric, the 
devotional in poetry, were all well carried on towards their utmost 
degree of attainable perfection, ere by the dramatic the first feeble 
movements were made in advance. Among the Greeks, Homer and 
Hesiod had both sung long before Acschylus put in his claim to admira- 
tion. Of the Hindoo poetry, by far the most ancient is a species of 
pastoral. The Norsemen produced magnificent odes, yet there was no 
tragedy among them; and Ossian and the Welsh bards were lyrists. 
We might continue this illustration by a reference to the poetry of the 
Hebrews, of the Arabs, of the Saracens, and, indeed, of all the many 
sections into which the great family of mankind has been divided, were 
it necessary, but it is not. 

In the rise and progress of dramatic literature in Italy we find more 
than enough to bear us out in the view which we have taken of one of 
the most interesting subjects which has ever yet engaged the attention 
of the scholar; and to the consideration of that topic, wide enough in 
all conscience to satisfy either a magazine reader or a magazine writer, 
we shall for the present confine ourselves. 

Tt is a curious fact that though Italy suffered less and recovered sconer 
from the darkening influence of the Barbarian conquest than any other 
country in western Europe, she took a longer time to bring her drama to 
maturity than either France, or Spain, or Germany, or even England, 
Not that there ever was a period when Italy was destitute of what may 
perhaps be called dramatic literature. She clung fondly even in her day 
of deepest degradation to the thought of brighter years, and the memory 
of what Terence and Plautus had done was never absolutely blotted 
out. But nothing at all akin to tragedy and comedy, such as we find 
them moulded into form by Shakspeare among ourselves, or Moliére in 
in France, ever became a portion of the literature of Italy till the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This is a very striking circumstance; yet is 
it ve ery of the most satisfactory demonstration, and the following 
sketch, if it serve no other purpose, will, at least, put the curious who may 
be inclined to doubt our authority in the way of satisfying themselves 
that it is deserving of their confidence. 

For the first two or three centuries after the conquest of their country 
July.—vow. Lil. NO, CCXI. oof 
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by the Goths and Lombards, the me species of literature which ob- 
tained any attention among the I s was history. We make no 
mention, of course, of theology, for that, such as it was, always held its 
=— : but history, and especially the history of the church, seems to 
ve been the single subject to which for a long while the Italians paid 
any regard. One poet we do, indeed, find, during the reign of Theodorie, 
the ill-fated philosopher Boetius; but his muse attempted no higher 
ight than to describe the sorrows of her votary, and she found none to 
cultivate her favours after his murder. It was a dark and stormy age— 
an age of continual warfare and suffering, which left leisure to none, save 
the inmates of cloisters, for the cultivation of their minds ; and the tastes 
which the cloister encouraged were in no instance favourable to the 
a of powers more mercurial than patient and indefatigable 
industry. 

The course of events gradually brought back to Italy the repose of 
which she stood in need; and the genius of the people, not less than 
their prejudices, began immediately to display themselves. Poets arose 
in abundance. But, hating their conquerors, and despising their very 
language, out of which, however, their own was by this time formed, they 
confined themselves in all their productions, whether of prose or verse, to 
the Latin. For a brief space the charm of the Provengal minstrelsy 
overcame this prejudice. Troubadours arose in Italy as well as elsewhere, 
and lyres were strung to lighter measures than the stiffened cadence of 
the Latin ey nthyy we admit; yet, strange to say, with the ideas of 
these warrior-bards, the Italians adopted also their language. The gay 
science, wherever cultivated in Italy, produced but a collection of Pro- 
vencal, lyrics. 

We have alluded to the extreme partiality of the Italians to their 
classical ancestry. Though their blood became of course thoroughly 
mixed, and a Lombard genealogy stared them in the face, there was not 
one of the noble families which omitted to trace their origin back to 
one of the patrician houses of old Rome. Moreover the love of 
shows and games, which they encouraged with the utmost eagerness, 
was by them represented as an heritage left to them by their Roman 
ancestors, and rude and ribald scenas were sedulously cultivated in 
memory of the pantomimes which Augustus encouraged, and Tiberias 
was not strong enough to abolish. Meanwhile, the clergy, in whose 
hands all the learning and a vast proportion of the wealth of Italy 
rested, were not behind their lay neighbours in the encouragement of 
this national taste. They got up Mysteries, in which sacred subjects 
were handled, and prophets and apostles, and even the Redeemer 
himself, were brought as actors on the stage, and exhibited them to the 
edification and delight of the people, almost always in the chancels of 
their churches. 

The first tragedian who, in any sense of the expression, deserves the 
name, of whom the annals of modern Italy make mention, is Albertino 
Messato. He flourished in the very beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and has left behind him two pieces, both written in Latin, and 
both composed strictly on the classical model. We tefer especially to 
him as the framer of this species of literature in Italy, because, of the many 
farces that were enacted there, all were but the spontaneous efforts of 
improvisatores, while the Mysteries were without plan, or arrangement, or 
plot, and sought to accomplish little else than the gratification of the 
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sénseé of sight. But Albertino Messato’s was a flight of a loftier order, 
and it did not entirely fail. His “ Death of Ezzelino, the Tyrant of 
Padua,’’ is a close imitation of Seneca, having five acts and a chétus, 
which comés in at the close of each. Moreover, it has the merit of 
having dealt with a subjéct which was not only national in the strictest 
acceptation of the term, but familiar to the audience before whom the re- 
pee pee took place. It was well relished by the learned: but the 
earned were then a small, though a growing body, and it does not seem 
to have produced any strong éffect upon what we may describe as the public 
taste. The Mysteries held their ground at Rome, Florence, and else- 
where, and “ The Death of Ezzelino ” sank orene into disrepute. 
Something more than a century elapsed ere Gregorio Corraro; a noblé 
Venetian, made another effort to bring back the taste for tragic repre- 
sentation. He was followed by Landevio of Vezzano, who, in Latin 
iambics, produced a piece entitled “ De Captivitate Ducis Jacobi Tra- 
geedia,”’ of which the famous Jacopo Picciunino was the hero. Both 
writers adhered to the classic model, rendering their tragedies little else 
than pieces of declamation: yet both, like Albertino Messato, made 
choice of familiar subjects. Even in this respect, however, they 
exerted no permanent influence over the national taste. The tide was 
how set strongly in favour of the ancients. Men, to be admired, must not 
only write in Latin, but write as if the age were that of the Cicetos and 
the Ceesars ; till finally translations of Seneca and Plautus, and even 
of Aischylus and Sophocles, entirely superseded everything élse. From 
time to time a poet would, indeed, adventure upon some plot which did 
not lie amid the worn-out mythology of other days; but even he never 
deviated a hair’s-breadth from the machinery which would have been 
used, had the Fates, and Jupiter, and the Furies of the olden time, 
been still legitimate instruments wherewith to work upon thé passions. 
While Tragedy thus lingered on the outermost threshold of the clas- 
sical tastes, the progréss of Comedy towards order was neither more 
rapid nor more brilliant. As has been said already, it aimed during the 
dark ages at no higher rank than mere pantomime, and was regarded, 
par excellence, as the sport of the people, to whom spectacle was 
much more attractive than the most brilliant wit. In procéss of time, 
however,—that is to say, in the thirteenth century;—the custom of . 
improvising arose ; and then all classes of persons affected to discover 
in this mimicry ample source of amusement. Next came the period of 
the revival of what was called a purer taste; when, in the fifteenth 
century, and early in the sixteenth, the classical comedy had its patrons. 
But these were to be found only among the scholars, the bishops, and 
clergy of the age. The people, and not a few of the lay nobles, adhered 
still to the mimes, whose gross indecencies passed current as amazing 
efforts of genius among men incapable of relishing a higher order of 
wit. At the same time it is fair to add that, about the close of the 
fifteenth century, the mimes took for a season much higher ground, 
Flaminio Scala, himself a comic performer, laid then the foundation of 
the lar Italian comedy, by introducing the practice of writing out the 
plot of each mime, and leaving to the actors no wider license than was 
necessary to aid in filling up the details. He carried his power of 
satire, however, to such an extent, that Charles Boromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, fulminated a severe decree against him; and as the art was 
z2 
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included in it of which he was the founder, it had well-nigh suffered 


annihilation in its very infancy. 

We do not know that any good end would be served were we to con- 
tinue this outline of rude endeavourings. Enough is done when we state, 
in few words, that during many ages the drama of Italy vibrated be- 
tween the absurdity of the mimes and the imitations of the classical 
stage: that long after Dante, in his great poem, had demonstrated the 
exceeding power and flexibility of the modern Italian, its absolute in- 
adaptation to the purposes of the drama continued to be assumed, and 
that men persisted:in employing the language of old Rome to accom- 
plish that for which their own was on various accounts much better 
adapted. Nay, to such an extent was this predilection carried, that 
Dante himself was reconciled to his own allegory, more on the ground 
that he had constructed it after a classical model and employed classical 
agents to conduct its action, than because he could boast of having 
achieved a mighty conquest over the prejudices of his age. In like 
manner Petrarch, speaking slightingly on all occasions of the chivalrous 
poems and romances which abounded in his day, seems to have looked 
more for immortality to his ‘*‘ Epic of Africa,’ a piece of barbarous 
Latinity, than to the exquisite sonnets and canzonets for which alone 
he is now remembered ; while even Boccaccio, though he had the good 
sense to abstain from using their language, wrote not a few of his novels 
in imitation of the styles of Cicero and Livy. 

There can be no doubt, whatever, that the first great man who saw 
the error of the system, and made a movement to correct it, was Lorenzo 
de Medici. In his day the stage—if the expression be allowable—had 
fallen to the lowest pitch of degradation, and he strove to recover it by 
composing himself a little moral scena, and causing it to be enacted in 
his own presence, on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage. It was 
slight, and a good deal tinctured with the classic humour, partaking as 
much, perhaps, of the nature of a pastoral, as of a drama; but its 
morality was excellent, and it met with a degree of success which sur- 
passed even the expectations of its gifted author. What Lorenzo, how- 
ever, did not live to accomplish, Leo the Tenth, in a great degree, brought 
about. His own taste was coarse enough, we admit. He looked with 
approbation on spectacles which by us would be scouted as full of in- 
decencies; yet he gave an va Me to the Italian drama—justly so 
termed—of which it never absolutely ceased, in after years, to feel the 
effects. Both Tressino the tragedian, and Bibbiena the comedian, owed 
their success to his patronage ; and by each was a new era produced 
in the departments of the art which they respectively cultivated. A 
word or two concerning them and their productions will be necessary. 

_ Voltaire has described Tressino, the author of “ Sophonisba,”’ as a 
bishop or legate. He was neither the one nor the other, but a Venetian 
gentleman, the descendant of an old family, and too wealthy even in that 
age of ecclesiastical ambition to think of entering the church as a pro- 
fession. He was born in 1478, and in 1514, or 1515, produced his 

y of “ Sophonisba.”” Whether it was first performed in his 
native city, or brought out, as others affirm, under the immediate eye of 
Leo, is uncertain. But however this may be. it attracted immediately 
the attention of the liberal Pope, and Tressino became at once a fa- 
vourite, and an em oye With his embassies, however, to Denmark, 
and at the court of the Emperor Maximilian, we have here no concern. Our 
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business is with the tragedy, which, toming from the pen of one who 
had already laboured to increase the powers of his native langua 
was ever afterwards appealed to as evincing that, for the Italian, the 
flights even of the Tragic Muse were not too sustained. 

e story of the “ Sophonisba” is a purely classical one. It in- 
troduces to our notice Scipio Africanus, Masiniesa, king of the Nu- 
midians, and Sophonisba, the daughter of Alcibiades of Carthage, 
The latter inherits all the animosity of her descent towards the Romans, 
and makes use of the charms which nature has given her to stir up 
enemies against them. Masinissa, for a while Rome’s most zealous 
ally, beholds and falls in love with her. She is a captive, but her will 
is law to him; and his zeal abates, his valour dies out, and his 
pledged honour totters to its fall. The Roman General upbraids him 
with his treason, and his noble spirit is wrung. He feels that he is in 
a labyrinth, out of which there is no escape, save one, and that he re- 
solves to follow. He writes to Sophonisba, explains his case, and pro- 
poses that they should drink poison together. They are at this time 
separated; but the fatal moment is named, and by her accepted. It 
is the consummation of this double suicide which constitutes the catas- 
trophe of the tale. 

t will be seen from this outline, that even in Sophonisba there is not 
much room for variety of incident. Tressino, indeed, though suffi- 
ciently acute to perceive that in neglecting their own rich and melodi- 
ous language, the Italian writers were cramping their own powers, was 
not possessed of genitis enough to extricate himself from the trammels 
of the classics ; and his tragedy, in consequence, though a prodigious 
step in advance, is only the first step. We do not mean to deny that 
Voltaire is justified in describing it as a production boven of a more 
enlightened age ; and of that which Pope himself commends, it would 
ill become us to speak disparagingly. But it did not, like the writin 
of Shakspeare, or even of Ben Jonson, carry the tragedy of the land whic 
produced it, by asingle bound to perfection. It had, however, the effect 
of drawing forth a countless throng of imitators, most of whom suc- 
ceeded only in bringing the entire school into disrepute. What tastes 
could long endure the extravagances of Ludovico Martelli, of Alamanni, 
Geralde Cinthio, Louis Dolce, Tasse, Anguillara, and Torillo? To 
avoid these, and such as these, the patrons of the tragedy were glad to 
take refuge in the abandoned haunts of the classic muse, and translations 
once more usurped the place which native genius had failed to occupy. 

Meanwhile the Comedy—of the rude beginnings of which we have else- 
where spoken—obtained, under the same patronage, much more seemly 
proportions. Of the moral tone of Bibbiena’s ‘‘ Cassandria ” we can- 
not, indeed, speak highly. The court of Leo the Tenth seems not to 
have been aware that wit and obscenity are not necessarily the same ; 
and the ** Cassandria” is, in consequence, quite unfit even for analysis 
in such a paper as this. Yet is it full of merit in its own degree; of 
which a portion may be said to consist in this; that the applause be- 
stowed upon it drew from the unmerited obscurity in which they had 
previously lain, the ‘“‘ Cassandria”’ and “ Saphosite” of Ariosto ; for 
Ariosto had been the author of five Italian comedies before his “ Or- 
lando Furioso” made its appearance; and may, therefore, contend with 
Bibbiena himself, for the merit of having founded in Italy this school 
of dramatic literature, Neither Bibbiena, however, nor Ariosto, nor 
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Machiavelli himself, in spite of the originality and point of his “‘ Man- 
dragora,”’ seem to us to have so completely cast themselves loose from the 
restraints of the classical model, as a writer who, by a quarter of a cen- 
tury, came after them. We allude to Pietro Aretino—the friend of 
Michael Angelo and Titian—the ribald, the libeller, the debauchee, and 
the coward ; yet, with all this, the author of ‘* Marescalo ”’ and “* Cor- 
iana,”’ each, in its own way, a perfect triumph of the art. 

ietro Aretino was born in Tuscany some time in the month of Api. 
1492. He came to Rome as an adventurer when very young, and by 
the publication of certain loose songs soon rendered himself so conspicu- 
ous, that he was, in due time, forced to escape from the city. John de 
Medici upon this took him by the hand; and, in spite of an irrepressi- 
ble disposition to libel every body, he never lost the fayour of his patron 
to the last. He accompanied John into the field, was present when he 
received his mortal wound, had him conveyed to Mantua, and there 
closed his eyes. From Mantua, Pietro, now thrown on his own resources, 
removed to Venice, where he soon became lord of the ascendant, The 
very Popes were so much afraid of his wit, that they courted him, and 
he lived in opulence and high repute. He lived feared, hated, courted, 
applauded ; from time to time threatened, and often insulted, and he died 
at Jast arich man. But it is not with the man, but with his comedies, 
that we have to deal; of two of which we shall favour our readers with 
an epitome. 

The ** Marescalo” made its appearance in 1533, It extends to three 
acts ; and, by the sheer force of wit and genius, overcomes the disadvan- 
tage of a very meagre plot. The story is that of a Duke of Mantua, 
who has a marshal, or upper servant, notorious for his hatred of women, 
and reluctance to enter into their society. The Duke amuses himself and 
the other members of his family by proposing to find a wife for the 
marshal, and acts as if he were doing the poor wretch an incalculable 
kindness, because he promises, at the same time, to give the bride her 
dowry. It is in the exhibition of the marshal’s shifting humours—of 
his horror of matrimony on the one hand, and his disinclination to 
offend his lord on the other—that Aretino finds a vehicle for his humour. 
There is the marshal’s nurse, who describes to him with extreme mi- 
nuteness all the advantages of the married state; and his friend Am- 
brosio, who dwells long and fearfully on its disadvantages: while the 
poor victim, now swayed by the one, now acted upon by the other, is 
exhibited in situations the most ludicrously grotesque. At last comes 
the dénowement. The wedding-day is fixed, the dresses are prepared, 
the feast got ready, and the marshal is led in trembling to the hall, 
where his bride, deeply veiled, awaits him. The veil is raised, and the 
supposed maiden turns out to be one of the duke’s pages. This is 
literally the whole story. Yet is it excellently well told ; and the mar- 
shal’s final declaration, that he would rather be ridiculed and escape 
marriage, than married and escape ridicule, is irresistible. The ‘“‘ Ma- 
rescalo”’ is a perfect Italian comedy, without one vestige of the classical 
ore adhering to it. 

The second, the ‘* Cortegiana,” is much more full of point; but it 
has this disadvantage, that it carries on at the same time two plots so 
distinct, that you do not exactly see, when the curtain drops, why they 
should have n coupled together. The former is the history of a 
young man who comes to Rome in order to accomplish a vow uttered by 
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his father, who had sworn, it seems, 6n some great occasion, that he 
would make his son a cardinal. The aspirant after the red hat 
meets in the classieal city one Master Andrea, who undertakes to put 
him in the right way for the fulfilment of his wishes. To become a car- 
dinal, he must first learn to be a courtier; and the qualifications requi- 
site for this latter office are, that he should blaspheme, intrigue, disregard 
truth, become a heretic; forget, in short, every principle of rectitude, 
and practise every vice under heaven. We need scarcely add, that 
ample advantage is taken by the author to deal his blows right and left 
while managing this part of his plot, or that his satire is keen and biting. 
Moreover, there is a doctor, a Master Mercurio, who makes the aspirant 
swallow pills, and get into a stove, which he calls a mould for cardinals. 
This is very ludicrously managed. Meanwhile, the underplot brings 
us acquainted with an old debauchee, who, being in love with a pretty 
young girl, is by her and her friend thrown into a thousand ridiculous 
situations. At last, both the pantaloon and the young cardinal discover 
that they have been played upon throughout, and the comedy ends with 
the awkward attempt of each to reconcile the other to his misfortunes. 

The success of - athe writers could not fail of calling forth a whole 
host of imitators. They were followed by Giovammona Cecchi, a volu- 
minous comedian, who could not, however, rightly steer his bark between 
Plautus and Aretino; by Grazzina, better known under his assumed 
name of Lasca, a servile imitator of Aristophanes; by Louis Dolce, a 
comedian as well as a tragedian; by Francesco de Ambra, whose lan- 
guage is singularly pure; and by others too obscure to be enumerated. 
Still the comedy vibrated, as the tragedy had done, between the ancient 
and the modern schools, and, in its best hits, depended more upon 
gesticulation and the grotesqueness of position, than upon a happy deal- 
ing of living manners. 

It is curious enough that the same age and country which produced 
the horrors of Geraldi’s tragedies, and the obscenities of Bibbiena and 
Machiavelli, should have nourished and brought to perfection anything 
80 pure as the pastoral drama. Of the origin in Italy of this species of 
writing different theories have been broached ; some critics referring it 
to the poetry of the Hebrews, and especially to the Song of Solomon, 
others tracing it back to the eclogues of the Greeks and Romans. Be 
this, however, as it may, we find that in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, even before the Marescalo had appeared, it was put forth and 
highly relished both in the courts of princes, and amid more humbly- 
born spectators. Tausillo, a Sicilian poet, produced in 1529 his pastoral, 
called I Due Pellegrini, which was performed at Messina in honour of 
the marriage of Don Gracio de Toledo. It is very purely and beauti- 
fully written, though making use of three characters only—two travellers 
who meet in a wood, and a nymph; it contains, in strict propriety of speech, 
no action whatever. The travellers encounter by accident, and proceed 
at once to mourn—one that his mistress is dead, the other that his has 
forsaken him; while the nymph, being touched with their sorrows, comes 
forth and comforts fhem. We cannot but admire that palates vitiated by 
an indulgence in stronger potations, should have endured a draught so 
perfectly insipid as this. Yet the pastoral soon gathered round it a crowd 
of admirers; and, as a necessary consequence, pastoral poets were mul- 
tiplied, In 1545, Geraldi brought out at Terra, his “ Egla, or the 
Satyr ;”? a piece in which forest gods, fauns, and satyrs are the inter- 
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locutors ; all of them amorous of the nymphs of the grove, who, of 
course, reject their suit with disdain. In the agony of their grief the 
lovers have recourse to Egla, who, being queen of the wood, under- 
takes to intercede for them. She meets Diana and her nymphs going 
forth to the chase, and urges her suit, but it is ridiculed. She argues on 
the folly of neglecting the pure pleasures of love for sports so rude 
and unmaidenly, and at last threatens that the gods and fauns will 
abandon Arcadia altogether, and leave their little ones to perish. The 
appeal to the sufferings of the young fauns and gods melts the hearts 
of the nymphs, and they consent to play with them. Then follows the 
hiding of the satyrs in the coverts, their attack upon the nymphs at 
play, the flight of the latter, and their conversion into trees :—all this, if 
acted, would certainly give scope for some variety of incident—but it 
was not acted. On the contrary, the whole is but a piece of recitation, 
in which Pan, to gratify his assembled subordinates, indulges ! ! 

Some years subsequently to the publication of the “ Satyr,”’ came out 
Agostino Riccari’s “‘ Nymphs.;” a class much more gentle of heart than 
his rival’s huntresses, though only three in number. They meet their 
lovers daily in Arcadia, and are annoyed y the attempts of a satyr to 
disturb their pure converse, and advance his own suit with the whole 
of them. This satyr is a comical fellow, and certainly not over-modest. 
But the most perfect thing of the kind is unquestionably the “ Aminta’”’ 
of Tasso ; unless, indeed, we except “ Pastor Fido ;”” of which it may in 
some sort be said to have been the original. From that time, however, 
the pastoral rapidly began to degenerate. As had occurred both to tragedy 
and comedy, rude hands applied themselves toa task which the hand of the 
master only might perfect ; and a species of writing, of which simplicity 
is the very soul, became a mere vehicle for the expression of conccits. 
Nevertheless, even the temporary prevalence of such a taste had one 
me esse ys good effect upon the dramatic literature of Italy. It turned 
men’s thoughts away from tales of horror, and caused poets to look 
round for appropriate subjects for the muse, amid the tales of love and 
chivalry with which the annals of their own country abounded. 

The immortal author of the “ Jerusalem Delivered ” has left behind 
him one perfect tragedy—“ I] Torrismondo ;”’ it is a pure work of ima- 
gination, and, coming from the pen of one whose reputation has become 
absolutely European, it produced the best effect upon the tastes of the 
age. He too had his followers and rivals in Manfredi, Bonaelli, Dollon, 
and Delfino; each of whom lent to his own generation a light of pro- 
mise which was not to be realised for some time to come; for the drama, 
properly so called, had a fresh difficulty to contend against in the up- 
springing of a new species of composition, of which the merit is unques- 
tionable—we allude to what is now called the opera, for the origin of 
which it is not difficult to account. As yet no Italian poet had ventured, 
in the management of his tragedy, to discard altogether the use of the 
chorus. It came in, from time to time, to connect the dialogue of the 
drama by links of vocal melody, and to furnish an opportunity of de- 
scribing in song events which it might be inconvenient to interweave in 
the representation. The utmost pains seem to have been taken to render 
the melody of the choruses perfect, and so charmed were the Italians 
its effect, that by-and-by the declamation itself came to be chanted. 
From this, to the invention of the regular opera, the step was obvious 
and narrow. In 1634, Venice first beheld an opera performed with all 
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its machinery, well-nigh as we now behold it; and, for a time, the 
fashion of mixing poetry with music became so powerful, that no one 
conceived it possible that they could ever again be separated. 

We pass on now to the beginning of the eighteenth century, at which 
period the Arcadian Academy was established in Rome; an institution 
which has done so much to purify the literary taste of Italy, that little 
if anything remains by after ages to be attempted. Under its fostering 
care arose Metastasio, Maffei, Alfieri, Monti—men who havewon for them- 
selves imperishable renown by elevating the dramatic literature of their 
country to a level with that of any other in Europe. Whether Italy will 
yet give birth to greater proficients in the art, time alone can determine. 
But, for the present, he who desires to hold converse with the mightiest 
masters of the Italian drama, will look, without hesitation, back 'to the 
galaxy which flourished so recently as the middle of the last century. 

Among the great men who thus contributed to deliver the dramatic 
literature of Italy from the thrall under which it had so long lain, the 
highest place may perhaps be awarded to Metastasio. A native of Assisi, 
where, on the 3rd of January, 1698, he was born, Trapassa (for such 
was his real name) became, when a mere child, the pupil of the cele- 
brated Gravina; and produced, under his master’s eye, when yet onl 
fourteen years of age, the tragedy of “St. Giustino.” It is a wor 
which, though closely per yc, the Greek tragedy, would have made the 
reputation of any poet of the ay 5 and, when the age of the author is 
taken into account, deserves to be spoken of as a prodigy. Yet the 
regular and classic drama was not that to which the genius of Metastasio 
leaned. He possessed in an extraordinary degree the talent of impro- 
vising—he was a lyrist of nature’s making. When rendered, by his 
patron’s death, independent in his circumstances, he accordingly 
resigned himself to the cultivation of a talent, which has earned for him 
a renown that will endure as long as the language of Italy continues. 
His great object seems to have been to form a union between the dignity 
of tragic sentiment and the beauty of musical embellishment, which was 
still so popular. He entirely succeeded in this, and has in consequence 
been described by Rousseau as “‘ Le seul poéte du ceur, le seul génie 
a qui appartient Vart de ’en exciter les enchantemens des harmonies 
poetiques et musicales.” Nay, even Voltaire himself, a critic of higher 
and more fastidious taste, as well as of stronger national prejudice, 
pronounces him worthy of being brought into competition with the au- 
thor of “ The Cid ” himself. Our own opinion is, that wherever such 
comparison is instituted, the purest and simplest taste will give the 
preference to the Italian ; for though, strange to say, Corneille’s power of 
declamation is not possessed by Metastasio, the improvisatore—yet in the 
conception of character, as well as in the perfect keeping of its delinea- 
tion, the latter evinces a depth of genius that leaves his rival far behind. 

We have a theory of our own in reference to Metastasio, that the 
only dramatic writer with which it is at all possible to compare him is 
Shakspeare. We do not mean to say that in the infallible sagacity 
which holds “the mirror up to Nature,” and shows her what she is, the 
Italian lyrist does not come short, by an immeasurable degree, of the 
master of English drama. We feel this as much as any person can do 
—but there is that in the imagination of Metastasio—in the pure and 
classic sublimity of his conceptions—in the perfect simplicity and 
grace of his delineations, which makes us turn to the study ef his pages 
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with delight, even from the more glowing descriptions of Shakspeare. 
Still, it is rather as beautiful works of art than as faithful portraits of 
nature, that the creations of Metastasio may most fitly be judged. He 
seems to look at nature through the medium of a soul which lends its 
own pure and lofty and unsophisticated excellence to all with which it 
deals ; he seems to set before us the reflection of nature as his own fanc 

has called it up; whereas the visions of Shakspeare are all living and 
breathing forms, which appear to have come in upon him involuntarily. 
The imagination of the former supplies him with creations of surpass- 
ing beauty, which he sends forth clothed in the delicate vestments of 
truth. The latter appropriates images of Truth herself, and dresses 
them in the gems and tissues of his fancy. The works of Metastasio 
are as alabaster sculptures fresh from the chisel of the Greek—those of 
Shakspeare are pictures of glorious fidelity, glowing with the tints of 
Claude or of Titian. Moreover, there is a purity and a sweetness in 
the productions of the Italian, which frees us from the necessity of call- 
ing them cold or merely plaintive, when we look at them even by the 
side of those which Shakspeare has embodied. Doubtless, the delinea- 
tion of Hamlet or Coriolanus takes the mind captive by the magic of 
its fidelity; yet cling we fondly to the conception of Tito and Temis- 
tocle likewise, on account of the touching and elevated character that 
appertains to each. As the parallel between the portraitures of the 
Greek and Roman exiles may well serve to illustrate the view which we 
take of this matter, we cannot better conclude this our introductory 
paper, than by placing in contrast the one beside the other, and show- 
ing how far each justly represents the genius and the power of his creator. 
Temistocle—the victorious commander, the triumphant statesman, the 
faithful citizen, the saviour of Athens—with a soul which acknowledges 
no feeling so potent as his love for her, and a memory which has no 
room for aught except schemes for the promotion of her interests—is 
sent, like Aristides, and for a cause not less honourable to himself, into 

exile; he is not banished, like the Roman, by his own hot and vexed 

humour, but by his fellow-citizens, who are weary of hearing him called 

“The Just.” A strange impulse urges him in his flight to seek, like 

Coriolanus, shelter in the court of the enemy whom he has vanquished. 

But with this first bold step ends all similitude between the proceedings of 
the rival heroes, and the continuity of the motives which sway the men, 

and give a tone to the character of each, is sufficiently indicated by the 

earliest occurrences of their exile. No idea of the greatness of op- 

pressed virtue can be more touching than is afforded by the bearing of 
Temistocle, when, in the opening scene of the drama, he endeavours to 
arrest the “ Ardori intempestive,’’ wherewith Neocle complains of the 
wrongs that have been put upon his father. 

——*“ Sola m’avouza 
(E il miglior mi resto) la mia costanza,” 
ig an answer worthy of him who had learned wisdom in the school of 
adversity. And the beautiful image with which he reproves the youth’s 
impatient murmuring against fate, offers one example of the exquisite 
effect to which even the Concetti—too much abused—may in the hand 
of true genius be turned— 
“ Limpida e l'onda 


Rotta fra sassi; e se ristagna e’ impura 
Brando che inutil giace.” 
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We do not mean to say that the interest which thrills us while contem- 
plating the wrongs and sufferings of the mighty soul of Coriolanus is not 
to the full as intense as that which the calmer greatness of the Greek 
may have excited: on the contrary, the precipitate passion which flings 
the Roman at once into the arms of his mortal enemy—which breathes 
in all his speeches, and pervades all his movements—is quite sublime. 
And in the case of Temistocle this is wanting ; nay, we are for some time 
at a loss to account for the impulse which should have urged the latter 
to the step which he has taken—namely, to place himself under the pro- 
tection of the unrelenting foe of that city, towards which all his affections 
continue to be turned. For even the second scene, which brings his 
daughter upon the stage as an exile, likewise, on her sire’s account— 
which describes him as soothing her agony, and combating her fears, and 
dealing gently with the very crimes of his countrymen—this, too, leaves 
us as much in the dark as ever as to the object which he hopes to attain 
by so perilous an expedient. By-and-by, however, the clouds begin to 
roll upwards, and the effect is miraculous. 

We are introduced now into the very councils of the Persian monarch. 
Temistocle and hisson are mingling with the crowd, when Xerxes avows 
his unmitigated hatred to the hero. He is in a state of the highest ex- 
citement when the Greek ambassador enters to demand the surrender of 
the persecuted fugitive, whom he has traced to this strange hiding-place. 
The King, worked into phrenzy by the contemplation of his good for- 
tune, concludes a burst of amazement thus— 

* Questa vittima sola 

L‘odio, che il cor mi strugge 

Calmar potrebe.” 
Can any delineation of fierce and contending passions—of hatred, the 
consciousness of inferiority, and the chafing of a proud and not utterly 
ignoble mind, be more perfect than in the passage which commences 
with the words 

‘* Egli ha vudeto serse fuggir ?” 


while the climax— 
“ E viurache di (nel) tanto 


Si pud vantar! No—non fia vero 
Questa sempre (eta) cor suaurei inquinania,’ 


is magnificent. And then, when Temistocle comes calmly forward, 
and announces his presence by the simple expression “ Son io!’’ there 
is nothing in all the vehemence with which Coriolanus tells what he is 
in the vestibule of the Volscian Palace to be compared with it. It is 
quite sublime. And now it is that the propriety of the poet’s concep- 
tion opens upon us. We see that the wise senator and gallant warrior 
has acted consistently throughout, while the contrast between his cha- 
racter and that of Coriolanus is perfected. The latter, writhing under 
the pang of his lacerated feelings, gives free scope at once to the work- 
ings of a passionate nature. He seeks out his bitterest enemy, avows 
his own wrongs, flings himself into the arms of Aufidius, and forgets from 
thenceforth every other sentiment, in his longing for revenge. Temis- 
tocle, on the other hand, the wise, the temperate, the faithful, ceases 
not to yearn over his deluded country, even while she overwhelms him 
with injustice. He has no burning desire of vengeance to allay. He 
has sought the Persian court from a motive which comes out only when 
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the Persian king has proclaimed his unappeasable hatred of the exile; 
for in proclaiming that hatred the monarch has revealed likewise its 
cause ; and to his pride Temistocle does not hesitate to appeal. Was 
anything so likely to operate upon the galled mind of Xerxes as the idea 
of changing places with an enemy of whom it was the bitterest pang of 
all to know—* Di tanto si pud vantar?” The Greek knew how pre- 
cious would be the balm to the pride of Xerxes, when he should be able 
to say, “ I am the benefactor of the enemy who defeated me!” and stron 
in the wisdom of his own discernment, made his appeal while yet the 
malediction was on the tyrant’s lip. The issue proved the correctness of 
his judgment. See, then, the difference between the two men and their 
modes of acting. Coriolanus hastens, under the pressure of furious rage, 
to gratify his vengeance upon his countrymen. Temistocle desires no 
more than to gain, by a master-stroke of policy, a safe and honourable 
asylum for his persecuted family. 

The wisdom and correct taste of Shakspeare draws the curtain quickly 
over the sad picture of a noble mind, driven, by the consciousness of in- 
juries received, to the commission of the darkest of crimes. We see no 
more of Coriolanus, after his first introduction to Aufidius, till we find him 
engaged in the desperate struggle, to which the sense of honour on the 
one hand, and strong natural affection on the other, has subjected him. 
It is not so with Temistocle. Over his broad and luminous path no 
cloud is for a moment permitted to gather, till we behold him raised by 
the favour of Xerxes to the pinnacle of prosperity, and still master of 
himself. There isa dialogue here between him and Neocle which emi- 
nently discloses that the spirit which would not bow to misfortune, is 
not, by its opposite, to be moved. Yet are we all this while conscious 
of a secret misgiving—of a sort of melancholy assurance—that this can- 
not last. {Fortune has promised too much—she cannot redeem her 
pledge—nor does she. Almost before our apprehensions have had time 
to arrange themselves, Xerxes’ message is delivered, and Temistocle is 
called upon to carry fire and sword into the heart of his native country. 
In a moment the smile which had played over the countenance of destiny 
is effaced. Temistocle has submitted to him a choice between two 
courses, both to his noble and virtuous mind alike pregnant with dis- 
honour ; for he must either turn traitor to the land of his birth, or 
requite his benefactor with ingratitude. 

There is something even more sublime, while it is scarcely less affect- 
ing, in the heroism of Temistocle’s decision, than in the holy triumph of 
nature over the passion of Coriolanus. The Athenian permits himself 
to be led before Xerxes for the implied purpose of pledging himself, in 
the sacred draught, to lead the Persian army into Greece. And then, 
in the presence of his adopted friend and sovereign, of his children, and 
of his fellow-citizen Lisimaco, whom ungrateful Athens has employed 
to track his flight, he delivers the heroic sentiment, 

“ A conservanni 

Senza delitto altro cammin non veggo 

Che il cammin della tomba e quello eliggo.” 
The whole of this scene is in the highest degree beautiful and pathetic. 
The speech of Temistocle, in which he exhorts Lisimaco to assure 
Greece of his unwavering loyalty, and to supplicate from his oppressors 
repose for his ashes—in which he pardons Fate for all the wrongs she 
has wrought him, save only that for Xerxes’ kindness, * e solo 
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confessarle e morir,” and prays the gods to give effect to his last 
blessing to Athens,—this, spoken just as-he lifts the poisoned goblet to 
his lips, has no superior in any language. But here the rivalry between 
Metastasio and Shakspeare comes to an end. The terminations of the 
two pieces are so opposite, the effects produced upon the mind so much 
at variance, that all parallel between them ceases; and we read them 
rather to contrast than to compare—rather to lament that there should 
be in the one case a conclusion, alas! so impotent, which the example of 
the other serves to demonstrate was neither necessary nor required. 

It is exactly in such situations as this that the superhuman power of 
Shakspeare’s genius displays itself. The melancholy hallow which the 
fate iden leaves upon the soul, deepens and purifies the interest 
with which we have traced him through the devious windings of his 
path ; and the doom which he sustains in consequence of a triumph of 
natural affection over motives more urgent, impresses us with a feeling 
of refined and elevated sympathy, such as could not have come over us 
had we left him restored to place and power at Rome. There is a 
solemn and mournful conviction excited by it, that the home and rest of 
suffering virtue are not to be attained beneath the sky, and we shed over 
the bier of the slaughtered hero tears more elevating by far than the 
smiles which might have gilded his prosperity. Besides, the triumph of 
poetry is confirmed by the perfect harmony of the tale with its catas- 
trophe—the proud, uncalculating enthusiasm of the hero, with the destiny 
to which it led. Metastasio has paid less regard to the truths of history, 
and his drama has suffered in consequence. It seems, indeed, as if he had 
himself felt that such must be the result; for there is feebleness in the 
stream of joy with which he leads us on to the happy dénouement ; and 
we feel, while we read, that the majestic serenity of the Greek would 
have better become the poisoned bowl than the fate which the poet 
awardshim. This is the more surprising, that the natural bent of Metas- 
tasio’s genius was decidedly pensive. His conceptions are never so 
admirable—his details never so beautifully sustained—as when his pen 
is dipped in tears; and there is a pure and touching grace in his deli- 
neations which speaks continually of the sacred dignity of sorrow. 

One word more, and then we lay him aside for the present. We have 
spoken of the magnanimous interference of Xerxes, and of the honour- 
able refuge which he continued to afford to Temistocle, as marked im- 
perfections in the construction of the drama. We are right in this 
Judgment: yet is the contrast which we have endeavoured to draw be- 
tween Metastasio and Shakspeare heightened by it ; while, in some 
respects, the distinguishing beauties of the two poets is brought more 
prominently into view. The noble renegade of Rome had separated 
himself from home and country by a gulf so wide, that some such fate 
as Shakspeare has assigned him must, even in a tale of pure fiction, 
have been awarded him. Whereas, it has been the Italian’s purpose 
throughout to interest our sympathies on the side of Xerxes, and these 
could not have been sustained had Temistocle perished. But we must 
hot go further. Other occasions will offer for pointing out more clearly 
the perfect appreciation which Metastasio had of the shadow which 
often attends even on the loftiest class of human virtue; and of these, 
When they do come, we shall not fail to take advantage. 
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THE LESSON OF LIFE. 
A HOUSEHOLD ROMANCE. 


By Dovetas JERROLD. 


Cuap. I. 


An old, white-haired man watched at the bed-side of his sleeping 
lord. The room, richly appointed, gave token of the voluptuous tastes, 
the unbounded wealth of its possessor. Gorgeous hangings, stiff with 
gold, adorned the walls—odours of precious price burned m the chamber. 
it was near noon, and still the master slept: the old man, with folded 
hands and saddening face, sighed as he gazed upon him. 

** Hush !”’ cried the watcher, and hurried from the bed as a youth 
rushed into the chamber—‘ Hush! Softly—softly, for your life. Our 
master sleeps.” 

**T’ll not believe it—I can’t believe it,’? cried the youth indignantly, 
and he sought to approach the bed. 

“Ernest! boy! what wouldst do?’ exclaimed the old man, vainly 
endeavouring to hold the intruder. ‘I pray thee, pause—what wouldst 
do?”” 

‘* Be satisfied he cannot sleep,’’ replied Ernest, “ or, if indeed he can, 
behold an awful sight, a bad man in his dreams. Look!” and the 
youth approached the bed, and smiling bitterly, pointed to his master. 

** Hush! I—I told you he did sleep.” 

“Sleep !”? echoed the youth, and still he pointed to the distorted fea- 
tures, the writhing limbs of the dreamer. 

**Alack!”’ cried the attendant, “ some fearful dream,—or 4 

** See,’ and, grasping the old man, the youth held him motionless— 
‘** see, how his throat works as if some snake were round it—mark, how 
his feet dig into the bed, and his reeking hands gripe the covering! 
Look—how his face grows bruised and livid! Big drops run down it, 
—and now, his gnashing teeth grin out in horrid whiteness.” 

** Alack !” cried the old man, and he strove to free himself from the 
grasp of Ernest—“ alack! ‘tis terrible—I will awake him.” 

“No!” exclaimed the boy resolutely. 

** Boy ! see you not it is some vision that so shakes him ?” 

“* It is—let it work,” said Ernest. ‘ Let the tyrant lie and howl be- 
neath the scourge. His victims are not altogether unavenged by such 
dreams.” 


“‘In all my days, I never saw such horror. What, ho! Master,” 
cried the old man. 

“ Peace!’ said Ernest, and still he grasped the aged man. 

“ For the love of charity,” cried the old servant; and he pointed to- 
wards his suffering master. 

“* Peace !” replied Ernest, “ peace and listen. Charity! Old man, 
hadst thou seen the sight I have quitted, thou wouldst let him shriek 
upon a bed of fire,—ay, when one syllable from thee might raise him.” 


“What sight—tell me, for your looks are savage, terrible—good boy; 
what sight ¢” 
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“Tis to own fealty to the devil to eat this tyrant’s bread,” cried Er- 
nest, moved by the recollection of the scene he had quitted. “ From 
this hour I cast it from me.” 

“Take counsel,—think again, boy. But what hast thou seen—tell 
me, what hast seen ?” 

“ First tell me, how long has thy master, the sleeper there, dwelt 
among us ?” asked Ernest. 

“Thou knowest well, boy; ’tis nine years and odd,’’ replied the old 
servant. ‘‘ What then?” 

** And then, as I remember, the land was full of the best beauty of 
this earth—the happy homes of a contented poor. And now—why, had 
some monster that we meet in fable fallen among the people, could they 
be more scattered, harried, desolate ?” 

“True, boy,” and the old man groaned—* too true.” 

“Hath he not,” and the youth spoke in deepest passion, his eyes 
flashing, his features burning as he told the tale, “ hath he not oppressed 
the weak—mocked at the wretched—ay, made sport of the affliction 
which he himself hath wrought? The poor man’s eye looks blight upon 
him—the poor man’s lip throbs with the unuttered curse.” 

** Thy story, lad—thy story ?” 

“ Listen,” said Ernest, and he struggled for self-composure. ‘ Dost 
know a woodman, who dwells—dwelt, | may say—at the edge of the 
forest ?”’ 


“Surely do I,”? answered the old man. “ Rupert, an honest, toilsome 
man.” 

“A patient, sober, uncomplaining drudge. Well, this poor wretch— 
his sleeping worship there hath willed it—with cares of wife and chil- 
dren beating at his heart—is flung from out his home—hunted like a 
wild beast from its den.”’ 

“ It cannot be,” cried the old servant, “ by his worship’s order.” 

“Such is his mercy,” said Ernest, bitterly. 

** And in this pitiless weather !” 

“Ay, in troth, pitiless,’ answered Ernest. ‘‘The frozen earth tin- 
kles like iron,—and the north wind cuts to the very marrow of a man. 
What then? His worship’s heart and spirit are of the season.” 

* But,” asked the old man with a bewildered look, “ but the wood- 
man Rupert,—hath he not done some wrong, some hasty crime that al- 
most passes mercy ?” 

“Thou hast been a father,——’’ 

“Oh, lad !”’ cried the old man, and his eyes suddenly filled with tears, 
and his withered frame trembled—* Oh, lad! thou didst not mean it— 
“a — a word thou hast placed my buried boy before my face. I was 
a father,’’ 

“Picture thy boy,” said the impassioned youth, “ a piece of 
laughing happy childhood, writhing on the earth, shrieking in the 
oe of a fierce hound—well, a weapon near, thou wouldst slay the 

rute ? a 

“ Rend it with my hands !’’ exclaimed the old man. 

“ Thou wouldst have killed the hound? Well, such has been the 
crime of Rupert; and his punishment for a slain bloodhound that would 
have killed his child—(’twas a favourite hound, and so the offence out- 
strips compassion)—is a roofless hut—a ravaged home.” 
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“Tt cannot be—I will not believe it—our master hath heard the 
story from some slanderous tongue ”—said the old servant. 

“Tis goodness in you to think so,” replied Ernest, “ but ’tis not so. 
This day ends my service with him—this—hark!”’ and the youth 
paused at a low knocking at the chamber-door. _ 

“ Hush ! ’tis not yet noon—he must not be awakened—stay here,”— 
and the old man tottered from the room to answer the summons. 
Ernest turned to the bed, and with bitter satisfaction gazed on the con- 
vulsed frame of the dreamer, heard with bitter pleasure his half-stifled 
moans and sobs. 

In a few minutes, the old man, with astonished looks, returned to the 
chamber. “ God help us !” he cried, “tis true—too true ! Poor wretch! 
He is come to beg for mercy—he is come to ask for leave to tarry in the 
forest. Poor Rupert! a simple, honest soul.” 

** He will not listen to him—he will not re 

“ Hark!” said the old man, as the chimes sounded from the neigh- 
bouring church—“ hark! ’tis noon.”’ 

“Not so. I think it wants an hour,” said Ernest; and he placed 
himself before the old man, who sought to wake his master. 

**T say, ‘tis noon,” cried the old man—* Listen, boy, listen,——” 

** @ne,’’—and Rupert told the first stroke of the clock 

“* Cwwo,’’—and the old man counted. 

**Chree,”’ 

ss Four,’’— 

“* Five,” —— 


+é Sir,’’ 

‘* Seben.”’ 

Leaving the domestics counting the hours, we beg the reader to quit 
with us the chamber of affluence for the home of affliction. 


Crap. IT. 


It was winter in its most savage mood. The tops of the forest-trees 
were heaped with snow—the earth was hard as granite—and the wind 
howled like a wounded monster through the wood. Desolation seemed at 
the very heart of things. Such was the season, when a woman, with a 
child upon her kuees, sat in the ruin of an unroofed hut. She did not 
weep, but looked as though the tears were frozen in her eyes. Misery never 
crouched itself in a more squalid, miserable corner. As the child sobbed, 
the mother bent her face, and muttered comfort to it; then cast her eyes 
upwards, and shook her head at the unpitying heaven. 

“* May the dry sticks they’ve taken from us roast ’em!’?—cried a 
lad, lying on his belly at the hearth, and blowing with his mouth among 
some twigs wet with the snow. 

**’ Twill kindle yet,” said the woman languidly. 

“The wood is green, and hisses like a snake. Dame,” and here the 
boy, turning his head showed a vacant, lumpish face, in which cunning 
would mix itself with wildness,—* dame, I think they’ve left their 
hearts in the logs,” and the cold, blue, staring eyes of the boy gleamed, 


and, placing his fingers in his matted flaxen hair, he stared and 
chuckled. 


*“* My child—my child!” cried the woman. 
The boy flung himself down again, again puffed, and blew among the 
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soddened, smoking sticks, —“‘ Ho! it will blaze yet,’ he cried—* it will 
blaze! Ugh!—it’s out !” and he turned himself round, and, raising him- 
self upon his knees, cried suddenly “Not a spark, dame—not a spark.” 

“ No, no, Swithin—’twill burn,”’ said the mother. 

“Yes,” and the boy leered at his mistress, “if the good fairies will 
come and blow it. Swithin can do no more;’’ and he rose, and almost 
burying one of his hands in his mouth, he blew at it, and violently beat 
the other at his side. 

“ He will die !—my child will die!” cried the mother. 

“Ha! ha!” and the idiot grinned and jumped. 

* Why—why do you laugh?” asked the woman angrily. 

Swithin’s eyes were blue and bright as burning sulphur, and he 
chuckled forth—‘‘ To think what I would do should little Stephen die !” 

* What would you do?” said the woman. 

““Ha! ha! ha! I’d send his worship mad. Ha! ha! Mad—mad— 
mad! Dame, I’d sit at his golden gate with the corpse on my knees! 
I’d run after his bright coach with the corpse at my back! I'd face him 
at the church-door with the corpse in my arms. Ho! ha! ha!” and 
the simpleton rubbed his hands. 

“Peace! you are mad again,” said the woman; “ peace, and try once 
more.”” 

** For what,” asked the boy, with his usual sullen look; ‘‘ for what, 
I ask? You might as well think to fire Witch Margery’s broom- 
stick.” 

** You will not do it—you will not? Tell me,” cried the mother with 
emotion, “* tell me ?—the roof they’ve torn from our heads, how long did 
it sheiter you?” 

‘* Eh?” asked the boy, and his features darkened, and he stood 
looking at the ends of his fingers, the tears dropping upon them. “ Ha! 
ha! L only took a bit of rest, dame; the smoke has set my eyes a 
running ;”’ and instantly he turned to the hearth, and, flinging himself 
down, again blew among the embers. ‘“ ’I'will burn soon,” said the 
boy; “ very soon, now—very soon.” 

“No, no, no,” exclaimed the woman, who, having laid down the 
child, stood behind the boy. ‘“ The fire is dead—dead as the world’s 
charity. God be with us!” 

“ Amen—amen !” cried a deep, manly voice; and Rupert, the wood 
man, again stood before his ruin of a home. | 

‘* Husband,” cried the wife, ** hast been to the mansion ?”’ 

“ Ay,” answered the man, and he folded his arms and groaned. 

** Rupert !”’ shrieked the woman. 

“© Why, what’s the matter ?” 

* You look as you did never look before!” and the woman gazed 
fearfully in the face of her husband. “ It is your face, indeed—but 
not your eye; your lip, but not the smile that I have seen there !”” 

“ T am changed, then?” asked Rupert, in a hollow tone. 

* Your voice, too! Oh, call me Edith—say Edith!” and the woman 
wound her arms about her husband’s neck, and looked into his eyes 
as though she would have looked into his brain. ‘* Say Edith!” 

“ Edith !” 

**Tis not the voice I have heard before !”’ cried the woman, and she 
became white as death. ‘ Am I alone then ?”’ 
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Edith,” said Rupert, “I am changed: my walk hath made me a 
new man.” 

“ Thou hast seen his worship, then? He has forgiven all—will let 
us stay here? Is it not so?” 

The husband placed his arm around his wife, and, with the face and 
tone of a man determined, spoke to her. “ Thou dost know every path 
of the forest, Edith. Well—choose, girl. Choose, I say—they are all 
before us !”” 

** No hope ?” exclaimed the wife. 

“ For six-and-thirty years,” said Rupert, “ T have lived a fool—have 
been an honest slave. I have traded with honesty, and what is my 
estate ?”” 

“Not a log,” cried Swithin, with a chuckle—* not a log !” 

“ A roofless hut and a cold hearth!” said Rupert. 

“ More, Rupert, more,” said Edith, passionately; ‘ you have the 
respect, the good word of many.” 

“ True, I had forgot,” said Rupert. “ Swithin, boy!” 

“Goodman master,”’ answered the lad, and approached the woodman. 

** So, boy,” asked Rapert, “ thou art hungry ?” 

Swithin stared at his master, opened and shut his jaws, and, hugging 
himself, said, in a low grunt—* Could bark an oak.” 

“But thou hast heard,” said Rupert, “ the praise of thy good dame. 
The good word of honest people 7 

** Should like an onion and some barley-bread,”’ cried Swithin, and 
he smacked his lips. 

** Nay,”’ said Rupert, “ tell me, Swithin, how long dost think thou 
couldst live upon respect ?” 

Swithin chuckled, rubbed his sides with his elbows, and answered— 
** All the days of my life—with mutton.” 

** Peace, hal—tenee cried Edith to the half-witted boy. ‘‘ Hus- 
band, I will not hear this.” 

** Will the woman drive me mad? What’s left us? Good words— 
respect !”? shouted Rupert, and he looked wildly around him. He then 
hid his face in his hands, and walked rapidly to and fro. Then he 
paused, and, in a trembling voice, asked “ How’s the child ?” 

“* Sleeps,’’ cried Swithin, from the hut. 

** Look, Edith—look !”’ cried Rupert; “ He knows not if't be sleep or 
—or—”’—and, with his back to the hut, his face haggard with dread, 
the father listened. ‘“ Will the woman never speak? Edith!” 

“ He sleeps soundly,”’ said Edith. 

** Soundly ?”’ echoed Rupert, “ soundly ?”? 

“I see the poor man’s angel at his head,” said Swithin, staring at 
the child. 

‘ The poor man’s angel, boy!” said Edith. ‘ What folly dost thou 
talk ?”’ 

“ The poor man’s angel,” repeated Swithin, earnestly: ‘ what other 
angel would come in weather such as this—in such a hole as this— 
with not a roof to cover him—not a crumb to lay in his platter? 1 
have met angels in the forest; have talked to them; heard them 
call me from the trees: but then I was little—little as Stephen: 1 
never see them now, and why ?—I’ve grown so old—so very old! *Tis 
only when we’re little things that angels play with us.” 
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Rupert walked distractedly to and fro: then, pausing and meeting 
the looks of his wife, he exclaimed if a tone of helpless misery—* Edith 
—wife—what’s to be done?” 

“Thou hast entreated of him—begged of his worship-——” 

“T saw him not; I was chased like a dog from his gate: a vow was 
at my tongue—TI almost swore a lasting warfare upon all.” 

“A good oath—a right good oath—had it been taken!” exclaimed a 
voice; and Edith, turning towards the speaker, scarcely suppressed a shriek 
as she recoiled from the glance of the intruder: he saw the terror, the 
loathing of the woman, and met it with a spirit of banter. “ Why, my 
good dame, shall I never grow into your good graces? Humph! I have 
seen my face in a stream, and, if I have seen better, truly I have seen 
worse.” 

** What seek you here ?” asked Rupert of the stranger. 

“ So, so—’tis true, then,”’ said the visitor, staring at the roofless hut, 
the squalid wretchedness. before him. ‘ A pretty picture, i’faith— 
man’s mercy towards man !—a moving sight !” 

** What seek you here?” again asked Rupert. 

“ You,” replied the stranger. 

** Hearken not to him,” whispered Edith, who had crept close to her 
husband. “I sicken at his looks—tremble at his voice. Our misery 
is great, but take no aid from him.”’ 

‘“‘ What says your honest woman?” asked the stranger. “I see— 
she likes not my face: well, well, we shall be better friends in good 
time.” 

*“ You have sought me. I am here—for the third time we have 
met. What would you with me?” and Rupert advanced to the stranger. 

** {came in pity to you. I would not see a bold, brave man cast 
down—writhing under the iron heel of a ruthless world, and not stretch 
forth a hand to raise him. Listen to my counsel, and——” 

“ Do not, Rupert—for Heaven’s sake, do not!’ cried Edith. 

“Ha! ha! we shall be better friends,” repeated the stranger, with a 
confident laugh, and he nodded gaily at the woman. 

** Peace, Edith—peace,”’ said Rupert; then turning to the stranger— 
“if your purpose be an honest one, go on; if otherwise, leave me to my 
wretchedness.”’ 

* Honesty !”? cried the stranger. “ I knew a spiritless varlet of the 
name. For some black offence—(he had killed one of his lordship’s 
bees, or plucked a stake from a hedge, or some such villany)—his roof 
was torn from his cabin, and he was left to blow his nails, and warm 
himself, his wife, and child, with the glowing thought of his great good- 
ness.”’ 

“ Cold work, master—cold work,” cried Swithin, from the hut. 

“ This same Honesty found a friend, as you may find one; he took 
wise counsel and became——”’ 

“ What?” asked Rupert, hastily. 

“ What all men would become—rich and powerful. Virtue reads 
prettily upon a tombstone, goodman Rupert, but ’tis a losing quality 
with bare walls and a quenched hearth.” 

“ Husband,” cried Edith, “ listen not to him. There is temptation, 
horrible temptation, in his voice—his eyes are not as the eyes of other 


men.” 
2a2 
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** And you can bestow wealth?” asked Rupert of the stranger. 
“ T can give ye counsel that shall bear wealth. You hesitate? Poor 
tt worm—poor, bloodless, abject thing !—whine, starve, and 
ie)” 

“* Stay,” cried Rupert, as the stranger turned to depart. 

“ Begone! Speak not to him, Rupert!’ and Edith clung to her 

bianieanill 

“ Strange man! there’s something in your voice, your looks, that 
makes my heart quail, yet draws it to you. You can give me wealth ?”’ 

cried Rupert; and the stranger smiled, and bowed his head. 

“For what? What must he render in return?” exclaimed Edith, 
passing before her husband and confronting the stranger. 

“ He must promise in some things to obey me.” 

** Rupert,” cried Edith, “ J have obeyed you—in all things obeyed 
ou—with a love that made obedience my best happiness. Oh, by that 
ove—by the love that’s mingled in our children, I do implore you—I 

pray for it as I would pray for your salvation—trust not that man :” 
and with these words ait cast herself in the arms of Rupert, who, 


not venturing to meet the stranger’s glance, in a loud voice bade him 
pamee. The stranger, deigning no word in answer, disappeared in the 
orest. 

“The angel’s flown,” cried Swithin, who still lay upon the earth 
watching the sleeping child; “ the boy’s awake !” 

The cries of the child called the mother to the hut, and again stirred 
up the bitterness in the heart of Rupert. He looked around him for 


the stranger. ‘‘ Gone!’ he cried. 

* Tis not every day, goodman Rupert, that the fallow-deer puts his 
head in at the kitchen and offers his haunches to the cook,”’ said Swithin. 
“ Nobody will buy the poor innocent,” he added, sighing. 

** Wouldst sell thyself?”’ asked Rupert. 

** Is’t as cold as this,”’ said Swithin, “ at a hall-fire, with ale and a 
toast ?”’ 

** What ! hast wit enough os 

** Enough—quite enough,” answered Swithin, interrupting Rupert. 
** God help the folks that have too much! Goodman, dost think the 
ground of the hut is soft as a lord’s bed? Thanks to the snow upon it, 
"tis as white—that’s something. Phew! Cold’s a cruel thing, master! 
Though I shall be a man some Michaelmas, [’d change my body and 
bones for the coat of an owl.”’ 

“ Silence, and help me, as best we may, to keep out the night—for 
*twill come,” said Rupert. ‘* We’ll cut some boughs, and ” 

“ Here be the axes,’’ said Swithin. “ Ha! ha! and here comes the 
hardest piece of timber in the forest.” 

“* Locust!” cried Rupert. 

“* His worship’s man—or beast—or, what is worse,” said Swithin, 
_ “the two in one.” 

Locust, followed by three men, presented himself before the hut. 

“ Not gone yet?” he cried, and frowned at Rupert; ‘ what! dost 
rebel against his worship’s orders? Wast not enough to kill his hound 
—the noblest beast that ever tracked its prey—but thou must linger 
here, braving thy lawful lord? Knowest not that he might have hung 
thee at his gate? Dost not answer me, thou sullen, savage knave ?” 
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cried the menial. ‘Tear down the hut! Nay, if thou wilt not budge 
when the roof be off, we'll burn the ruin to ashes.”’ 

** *Tis very cold,” said Swithin ; “ bless thy worship—give us a fire!” 

“ Stand away, fool,’’ cried Locust; and he raised his stick at the boy. 

Swithin stared in Locust’s face, then ran his finger along the axe, 
and, chuckling, nodded at him, and said “‘ She has a sharp edge, and 
why ?—she was whetted on his worship’s heart.” 

** So, so,” said Locust, * we’ll have the fool whipped out of ye, and 
then hang all the rogue that’s left. Rupert, thou dost know his wor- 
ship’s orders? Thou must troop from the forest. Men, fire the hut!’’ 

Saying this, Locust advanced, but was seized by Rupert: both strug- 
gled, when Locust, breaking from the woodman, dealt him a heavy blow 
with his staff. Rupert snatched up an axe, and, in a moment, Locust, 
with his arm cleft to the bone, lay bleeding on the earth; his compa- 
nions, seeing him wounded, fled in terror. 

** What hast thou done, Rupert ?” cried Edith— murder !”” 

* Tis red!”’ said Swithin, staring at the blood—‘“‘ ’tis red! ha! ha! 
who'd have thought it!” 

“© What’s to be done?” exclaimed Rupert. 

“Tam here,” said a voice; and Rupert again beheld the fearful 
stranger at his side, ‘* Come.’’ 

“ Go not with him, husband !” cried Edith. 

** Stay, then, Rupert,” said the stranger, “‘ and among these goodly 
trees choose thou thy gallows.” 

‘Go on,”’ raved Rupert, frantickly, ** for good or evil—I can do no 
otherwise—I am yours !” | 

The stranger smiled, and, beckoning, led the way into the depth of 
the forest. 


Cuap. III. 


** A thousand pieces of gold, good wife—a full thousand.” 

Such was the exulting cry of the Chevalier Belleville, as he flung the 
treasure on the table, and sank, wearied and overwrought, into a chair. 
** You hear, wife ?—a thousand pieces.” 

The woman turned her wan, pale face to her husband, and, without a 
word, sighed deeply. 

“ Is’t ever to be thus? Sighs, and groans, and lamentations—when 
Fortune showers her bounty on us?” 

** Fortune, Rupert!’ and the wife sighed, and shuddered. 

“ Rupert ! wilt never forget that cursed name ?”’ exclaimed the hus- 
band. 

“ A cursed name! He was an honest man who owned it,” said the 
woman, meekly. 

“ A drudge!—a miserable drudge! a fool, who licked the shoe that 
trod upon him; a simple wretch, who took the words—virtue, honesty, 
benevolence, as things of priceless worth. Ha! ha! what are they ?— 
the counters with which the wise men of the world gull its fools and 
slaves !”” 

‘God be merciful! Thou art changed indeed!” And the wife 
struggled with her tears. 

“ Ay, I thank my saint! I was a villain, crawling on the earth—a 
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loathsome menial, almost breathing by the sufferance of his master, A 
hovel for my shelter—scraps for my food! What am I now?” 

** Ask me not—ask me not!” And the woman, hiding her face in 
her hands, turned from her husband, 

“ It gladdens me to dwell upon the change, I am Chevalier Belle- 
ville, ht by the gay spirits of Paris—envied by the men, loved by 
the——Well, well, we'll pass that; but, in sooth, is not the Chevalier a 

rettier fellow than the Woodman ?” asked the husband in a tone of 

eartless banter, ‘‘ Ha! the dice cut surer than the axe. Here, 
wench—here’s a trifle for thee!” And the Chevalier—for we propose 
to call him so—threw a diamond bracelet into his wife’s lap. 

“ Husband—whence came it ?” 

“Whence, Madame Belleville? Listen, girl! Fortune, when she 
bestows her gifts, is not to be too curiously catechised, lest she with- 
hold her bounty. Nay, Madame Belleville, let me clasp it on thine 
arm.’’? And the Chevalier was about to fasten the bracelet. 

* T would rather have an adder there,”’ said the wife; and she cast 
the trinket from her. 

** Well,” replied the Chevalier, * there may be arms in Paris—ay, fond, 
white arms—for such a gift; yes, and lips to give sweet thanks for it.” 

* Rupert! 2 

” halle !? exclaimed the husband, in a paroxysm of passion, glaring 
fiercely at his wife, who met his looks with a face of appealing sorrow— 
** My blood boils at the name! I am mad when thou dost speak it! 
I would forget it as I would forget some loathsome sickness.” 

** And I cling to it,’’ replied the wife, “ as a thing that takes me 
back to happier days—to hours of simple happiness—to a time of 
blessed peace !” 

“If, Madame Belleville, my new fortunes displease ye, why follow 
then? There are convents, haly retreats, where wives, wearied of their 
cruel mates, may find repose. hy, I ask, follow my good fortune ?” 

* Because "twill end in misery, Be sure of it, husband—’twill end 
in wretchedness, in death !” 

“Amen! So ends the bravest history,” said the Chevalier, “* Come, 
no more of this: let us forget the misery that bowed us—the squalid 
wants that wore us—the brutish ignorance that made us hug our chains 
and wrap our rags about us as our rightful livery. Our eyes are opened : 
we now may see what masks they are we took for real faces—we now 
may learn the art of human life—now may laugh at the poor drudges, 
while we use them. Ho! there,”—and the Chevalier again threw him- 
self into a chair—‘‘ I am dry with preaching—ha! Narcisse !”” 

In answer to the summons appeared a youth, dressed in a handsome 
livery, He stood, rubbing his hands, and now eyeing his master, and 
now glancing at the bracelet that still glittered on the floor, The Che- 
valier, observing hig looks, bade him pick up the trinket. 

“Give it me. And now some wine, Narcisse—Burgundy,”’ said the 

hevalier. 

“ Ha! ha! the rich blood—the rich blood wine,” and the servant 
chuckled, and, nodding familiarly at his master, quitted the apartment, 
and almost immediately returned with the liquor. The Chevalier, 
having emptied a goblet of wine, in a merry tone, and with looka often 
directed towards his wife, addreased the lacquey. 
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“So, boy—how are you called? By what name do men know you?” 

The youth leered at his master, pouted a laugh, and answered 
** Narcisse,”’ 

** You never had ve other name ?”’ asked the Chevalier, 

The servant affected an air of surprise at the query, then violently 
shook his head, and rapidly replied “‘ Never—never—ha! ha!—never.” 

** Always Narcisse ?”’ 

“ Always Narcisse,”’ answered the domestic, gravely. 

“* Where were you born, Narcisse ?”’ asked the Chevalier. 

“In Paris—no place less than Paris. Born in a duke’s house— 
played with the duke’s little babies—wore gold and scarlet years before 
I was weaned,”’ replied Narcisse. 

* What was your father?” 

The youth put his hand to his brow—then looked sternly at his mas- 
ter, and answered “ Ho! ho! so great! Turned king’s spit.” 

“ And your mother—and your brothers, and sisters, good Narcisse ?”’ 

** All—all great—all great, somehow—but all great.” 

“You have had friends, Narcisse—companions, playmates? Did 
you know one Swithin, a woodman’s boy, an orphan, who lived in a 
forest ?”? questioned the Chevalier. 

“‘ Swithin ?—forest ?—hunted the boar once with the duke’s sons—was 
that a wood ?”—and Narcisse again leered at his master. 

“ You hear,” said the Chevalier, glancing at his wife—‘“ you hear, 
the fool has the best wisdom of the world, and forgets his baseness. He 
will not remember what he was—Swithin is dead—even to Narcigse as 
he had never been. Wife, take counsel of the fool.” 

‘* Narcisse,”’ said the wife, “ tell me—you recollect Rupert, a wood- 
man, who dwelt in a forest ?” 

Narcisse turned his blue eyes towards the face of his master, then 
answered with emphasis ‘* No—no.” 

** Nay,” continued the wife, “ but you remember Edith? Yes—I 
am sure you remember Edith ?” 

**T had a dream once, and thought I saw an angel that was called so— 
a good, kind spirit—but when I awoke, I found—I found——-” and the 
boy hesitated. 

“What?” asked the wife. 

“You, Madame,” answered Narcisse, with his low chuckle. 

* Go, sirrah,”? said the Chevalier, smiling at the wisdom of his lacquey. 
**Go! Why do you linger?” 

“ There’s a holiday—ha! ha!—a holiday to-morrow,” said Nar- 
cisse. 

“¢ What holiday ?” asked the Chevalier. 

“* Hangman’s holiday,”’ answered Narcisse, quickly; “ yet not so— 
not so; the hangman works to-morrow.” 

** What means the fool ?”” said the Chevalier. 

“ They hang a footman for loving his mistress, who loved him too.* 
Ha! ha! Should like to see a greater fool hanged than Narcisse. Bless 
you, kind master, may I see the sport?” And the eyes of Narciase 
twinkled with anticipated enjoyment. 

“T have an errand: for you. Take this letter,’ and the Chevalier 
began to write, “ to the Quai des Orfévres. You know the place?”’ 





* See Bayle: Art. Anchises. 
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“ Gold, there—gold, bright gold,’’ answered Narcisse. 

* Give this letter to yg Ag ane fellow, into his own hands, 
and at your best speed. Why do you loiter?” asked the Chevalier. 

Narcisse chuckled, and, with an under-look at his master, said “* And 
the hanging, Chevalier—the hanging ?” ; 

“ You may see the sight,” said the Chevalier; who added, with a 
laugh, “ and, hark ye, Narcisse, see you profit by the moral of it.” 

** Moral—what is that? Ho! ho! I see—’tis a thing that grows 
upon the gallows. Acorns on oaks—mast on beech—and morals on the 
gibbet. Never fear, master—never fear—I’ll pluck a handful ;” so 
saying, the half-witted lacquey departed on his mission. 

The Chevalier again looked at his gold heaped upon the table. 
* Yes,” he cried, having long gazed upon the treasure, “‘ if the shower 
last a month or two, there’ll be enough to buy usa barony. We’ll be 
noble, wife—right noble !”’ 

Madame Belleville started from her seat—the Chevalier rose, touched 
by her passion. She approached her husband with streaming eyes. 
The Chevalier, after the pause of a moment, folded his arms, and, with 
a bitter smile on his lip, awaited her words. The woman gazed at her 
husband—his stone-like face smote her with despair. She turned from 
him, and exclaiming ‘“ God! God be with us!” hurried from the 
room. 

Narcisse had lost no time on his errand, for he speedily returned 
from the Quai des Orfévres, bringing with him the tradesman Jew. 

* Aaron is here,’’ said Narcisse. ‘“ I’ve seen his house. Ho! ho! 
it is a heaven, master—a heaven—full of gold !”’ 

Aaron was ushered to the presence of the Chevalier. He was a 
small, withered, sallow-faced old man, with a full, liquid black eye, a 
hooked nose, and a pouch-like mouth. A thin white beard, and white 
lank hair, showed his many years. Fancy might have found in the 
spare, pinched person of the Jew, in the restlessness of his eye, and the 
grim smile wrinkling his lips, a resemblance to the haggard, active 
fairies said to haunt the mines of Hungary for gold and gems. 

* You sent for me, most noble Sir,” said Aaron, with his deferen- 
tial smile. 

You buy and sell jewels, eh, Master Aaron?” asked the Che- 
valier. 

‘* If not too costly, most noble Sir—if within my humble means,” 
answered the Jew. 

“I have some diamonds, pretty things, I think; but I kuow the 
honesty of Aaron, the Jew, and put myself at his disposal.” 

“The honour, most noble Sir,’ said Aaron, with a profound rever- 
ence, “ the honour of your trust is richer far thandiamonds. For many 
years I have laboured for a good name; ’tis all I crave, Sir—all I 
crave. With a grey beard, Sir, what should I covet else ?”’ 

“True, Master Aaron,” replied the Chevalier; ‘* with white hairs, 
who would seek for worldly gains? Therefore, how many crowns for 
this?” And, as he spoke, the Chevalier suddenly laid the bracelet in 
the Jew’s hand. 

Aaron shrank in himself, and his quick eye dilated as the diamonds 
glittered upon it. He then gazed upon the jewels, and his heart glowed 
and rose within him, as he repeated—“* How many crowns ?” 

** Ay, how many thousand? I see you are smitten with the trinket. 
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They’re of the real water, eh?” ‘Aaron shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook his head. ‘“*‘ Come, Jew, no huckster’s tricks—’twill not serve 
with me. You were struck with the beauty of the stones—confess— 
hang your bargain with the devil, and be honest for once.” 

** [ do confess I started when I saw the bracelet here,” said Aaron, 
and he set his cunning eye upon the Chevalier. 

“ And why not here, dog ?—why not here ?”’ asked the Chevalier 
wrathfully, snatching the bracelet. 

The Jew smiled, bowed, drew a chair, and seating himself, compla- 
cently rubbed his hands in each other, and, in an affected tone of wonder, 
said, as to himself, ‘“* By the prophets, who’d have thought it ?”’ 

“* Hound! what’s this ?”’ exclaimed the Chevalier, stung by the mys- 
terious manner of the Jew, “ what Israelitish trick is this ?” 

** Take a chair, most noble Sir,” said Aaron; and the Chevalier, 
altogether disconcerted by the ease of his visitor, obeyed him. “A 
gentleman,”’ said Aaron, familiarly touching the sleeve of the Chevalier, 
“a gentleman, with your standing in Paris, must know the noble family 
of Merival.”’ 

** I—to be sure—I—what then ?’’ asked the Chevalier. 

“They say that Claire de Merival is the most beautiful maid in 
France,” said the Jew. 

‘© So beit,”’ cried the Chevalier, ** what of that ?”’ 

*¢ She is to be wife of Eugene de Loire—do you know that name ?” 

“ The son of the Lord of Loire—the tyrant—the merciless tyrant 
of. 9? ' 

‘* He is to marry the Lady Claire—all things are prepared. I think 
the day is fixed; nay,” said the Jew, still gazing at the Chevalier, “ I 
am sure the day is fixed.” 

* And why tell you this to me?” cried the Chevalier; “let them 
marry, and repent afterwards, what care I? Will you buy the 
diamonds ?” 

“Well, well, well—to be sure. Another glance at them, most noble 
Sir,” said the Jew; and the Chevalier, after a moment’s hesitation, 
gave him the bracelet. 

“ Now, Jew, your old trick of trade; first abuse the stones, and 
then———” 

“ Not I, Chevalier: I find the diamonds of the right water—ay, ex- 
cellent. We'll say a thousand crowns,” said Aaron, surveying the 
jewels. 

“ A thousand—a thousand!’? The Chevalier was breathless with 
passion, 

“ And yet I run a risk—a perilous risk,” said Aaron. 

“The risk of ruin, doubtless,” said the Chevalier, mastering his 
temper. ‘ A thousand crowns for—why, you jest, Jew, and I am in 
no mood for foolery. A thousand! They cost me three thousand !”’ 

“ Cost !”? cried the Jew, staring at the Chevalier. “ Noble Sir, did 
you say cost? You bought them, then? Lack-a-day! Is it so? 
Bought them ?” 

“ Bought them, or found them, or—or—or—what matters how I got 
them to Aaron, the Jew? Shall we deal ?—will you buy?” asked the 
Chevalier. 

Again Aaron fixed his smiling face upon the speaker, and in low, 


significant tones, said “ A thousand crowns.” :; 
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“ Dog: Begone !—hence!—insatiate thief!” cried the Chevalier, 

** Thief! Well, well, noble Sir, you’re merry to-day; to-morrow, 
perhaps, you’ll let me have it at my own price, Yes, yes, to-morrow. 
A thousand crowns to-morrow. Fare you well, Sir, fare you well ;” 
and the Jew, with his inyincible smile, departed. 

The Chevalier Belleville was aroused from the deep thought into 
which the words and manner of the Jew had plunged him by the an- 
nouncement of a new visitor—the ‘* Marquis de la Jonquille.”’ 

* He comes as I could wish!” exclaimed the Chevalier, ‘ He shall 
explain this mystery.” 

*“* My dear Chevalier, I am dead with the vapours. Do—that’s a kind 
creature—do give me a helping hand to save me from myself. By Ju- 
piter! I’m as dull as an Englishman !”’ 

Thus spoke or drawled the Marquis de la Jonquille, a young, hand- 
some man, dressed in the extreme fashion of the times. He threw him- 
self upon a couch, and, fanning himself with his laced handkerchief, 
implored Belleville to bring him back to life. ‘* Did you stay long last 
night, my dear Chevalier ?” asked the Marquis, after some preparation 
for the further exertion of speech. 

“Not long. Indeed, I came away almost immediately after you 
left,’ said Belleville. 

“ Ha! that jade Fortune! Ja foi! Though I’ma philosopher, my 
dear Chevalier, still, when we see the shameful tricks the jade plays us 
men of wit in favour of a set of senseless wretches, it is enough to make 
us call the hussy foul names.’’ 

** Marquis,” said the Chevalier, gravely, “ do you know Mademoiselle 
de Merival ?” 

“The girl with floating blue eyes, and a throat like a column?” 
asked the Marquis de la Jonquille, carelessly. 

** I have not seen the lady :—I hear that she is very beautiful.” 

* Yes, yes,’’ cried the Marquis, “ I know the thing, of course—what 
of her ?” 

** Last night,” said the Chevalier, “‘ you staked this diamond bracelet 
against three thousand crowns.”’ 

* And lost. That Jezabel Fortune! Well, you may say what the 
fellow writes upon the tombstones, Hodie mihi cras tibi. You shall give 
me revenge. But what has Mademoiselle de Merival to do with the 
diamonds ?” 

“There you must instruct me; yes, Jonquille, must instruct me. 
I care not for such baubles; and, therefore, sought this morning to sell 
these to a Jew, one Aaron pe 

“ Of the Quai des Orfévres,” said the smiling Marquis. “ A thin, 
lizard-looking Levite? I know the excellent merchant. Well? he 
offered os 

“ A thousand crowns: but ’twas not alone the offer that startled me ; 
"twas his accusing look—his sharp, subtle tone—his smiling when I 
spurned him; and, more than all, his talk of Mademoiselle de Merival 
as he gazed upon the bracelet.” 

“Who knows? Perhaps the trinket was intended for the goddess,” 
said the Marquis. 


“Then how came it into your hands ?—I must know this,”’ cried the 
Chevalier, 
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** Fortune, my dear Chevalier, Fortune; that divinity has not always 
frowned upon me,” answered De la Jonquille. 

“You won the diamonds, then ?”? asked Belleville, 

“The diamonds came into my hands,” said the Marquis, who 
quickly added—* Have you heard the news? Harlequin is dead.” 

* Tut!’ exclaimed the Chevalier. 

“ A national calamity. For my own part, I had rather we had lost 
three Marshals of France and half a score of Generals, Great man, 
Dominique—a very great man; he threw, what I may call, a poetry 
about the profession of cheat. He made what the world calls roguery 
a decidedly fine thing.” 

“ And so, Marquis, you really won these diamonds?” said Belleville, 
carnestly. : 

**Confound the diamonds! Talk no more of them, I have already 
said they fell to me: they—they are what I call family jewels.” 

“ Marquis, I must learn more of this. What do you mean by family 
jewels ?” asked the Chevalier. 

** Those diamonds, my dear Chevalier, that other people have about 
them,” answered the Marquis. 

‘What can you mean ?” cried Belleville. 

“That Dominique will be a sad loss to me,”’ observed the Mar- 
uis. ‘* He brought great crowds to* see him—very great crowds; and 
—TI loye a crowd.”’ 

Belleville, bewildered by the laughing air, the evasive words of his 
visitor, looked vacantly upon him. De la Jonquille drew his chair 
closer to the Chevalier, and, laying a hand upon his shoulder, said 
“Is it possible that so quick a wit cannot guess how I came by these 
diamonds ?” 

** Tell me—I entreat of you, tell me!” cried Belleville. 

“* With the greatest pleasure, my dear Chevalier,” was the ready 
answer of the Marquis, who instantly began his story. ‘“ Three nights 
ago 1 went to see the actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne—there was a 
great crowd—a delicious crowd, A young gentleman, as I afterwards 
discovered, one Eugene de Loire, was pressed close to me. At that 
moment, I assure you, upon my honour, my dear Chevalier, I was ad- 
miring the eyebrows of Hebd la Rose—a charming girl—I’ll tell you 
more of her another time—and never felt more lazily inclined, when a 
something in De Loire’s pocket struck me on the knuckles, and roused 
the sleeping genius within me. You have heard me call those diamonds 
family jewels—I made them so immediately.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Belleville. “ Made them so!” 

“ Mean? Ha! ha! Mean?” echoed the visitor. 

i What? The—the diamonds were stolen!” cried the Chevalier, 
aghast. 

The Marqujs de la Jonquille threw himself back in his chair, and, 
in the midst of a lengthened yawn, made answer “ Decidedly stolen.” 


| (To be continued.) 
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SHAKSPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. II.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


Between John and Richard the Second four reigns intervened, 
occupying a period of an hundred and seventy years, which might have 
furnished to Shakspeare some interesting dramatic incidents. But he 
probably chose John, not so much for the peculiar interest afforded by 
the transactions of his reign—for, in truth, we have seen that he omitted 
the most interesting—but because he found a plot ready to bis hand in 
the old play. The opinion of the Schlegels, that, in the series of plays 
beginning with Richard the Second and ending with Richard the Third, 
the poet intended to teach history on the stage, is hardly consistent with 
the order in which the plays were written, differing as it does from the 
order of the reigns described.t 

The play of “* Richard the Second,” like the former, professes to 
represent “* the life and death of the king’? whose name it bears; but, 
in this instance, the action does not begin until the twentieth of the 
twenty-two years which the reign occupied. Mr. Payne Collier has 
lately discovered that a play representing the earlier history of Richard 
the Second, and especially the vagaries and death of Jack Straw, was 
performed at Shakspeare’s theatre in the year 1611.$ Mr. Collier 
thinks that this play was certainly not the work of Shakspeare ; but my 
friend Mr. Amyot, whose letter Mr. Collier gives, conceives that the 
play exhibited in 1611 ‘ was only a first part of Shakspeare’s play, and 
might not improbably have been written by Shakspeare himself.” 

A question more interesting to us is whether it was our play of 
“Richard the Second,”’ the causing of which to be enacted was an 
article in the indictment against Sir Gilly Meyrick, in 1600. 

As I have no facts to add to those which are given in the notes of 
Malone aud others,§ I will only quote a speech of the Attorney-General 
Bacon, from the latest edition of “* The State Trials :”?— 


“And the story of Henry the Fourth being set forth ina play, and in 
that play there being set forth the killing of the king upon a stage, the 
Friday before, Sir Gilly and some others of the Earl's train (of Essex) having 
the humour to see a play, they must needs have the play of ‘ Henry the 
Fourth.’ The players tuld them that was stale, they should get nothing 
by playing of that ; but no play else would serve, and Sir Gilly gives forty 
shillings to Phillips, the player, to play this, besides whatever he could 
get. || “ So earnest was he,” it is added in Bacon’s account of these pro- 
ceedings, “to satisfy his eyes with the sight of this tragedy, which he 











* Continued from No. cex., page 265. 

+ According to Malone, the historical plays were written in the following 
order—* Henry the Sixth,” “ Richard the Second,” “ Richard the Third,” “ Henry 
the Fourth,” “ Henry the Fifth,” “ Henry the Eighth.” John is not in the list, but 
must have been contemporaneous with the first part of “ Henry the Fourth.” 

t New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakspeare, 1836, p. 9. 

§ Bosw., ii. 324, xvi. 3. || St. Tr. i. 1445, 43. Eliz. 
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thought soon after his lordship should bring from the stage to the state, but 
that God turned it upon their own heaids.”* 

Assuredly, the killing of the king is exhibited in Shakspeare’s 
“ Richard the Second ;” but it has been observed that this could hardly 
be the play to which so much objection was made by the crown lawyers 
of Elizabeth, seeing that “ there are expressions in it which strongly 
inculcate the doctrine of indefeasible right.”’+ 

This objection will be better appreciated as we go through the play. 

It commences with the accusation of Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, 
by Henry (surnamed Bolingbroke)§ Earl of Derby and Duke of Here- 
ford, eldest son of John of Gaunt. After a great deal of 


“ Woman’s war 
And bitter clamour of two eager tongues,” 


the accusation is set forth thus :— 


“* Boling. Look, what I speak my life shall prove it true ; 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles, 
In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers, 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments, 
Like a false traitor, and injurious villaine. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elsewhere, to the farthest verge 
That ever was survey'd by English eye, 
That all these treasons, for these eighteen years, 
Complotted and contrived in this land, 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 
Further I say, and further will maintain, 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, 
That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 
Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 
And consequently, like a traitor coward, 
Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood.”’|| 


In this accusation (though not in its terms), and in the meeting at 
Coventry for the purpose of the combat, the stay of proceedings 4) the 
King, and the bamshment of the two dukes, Shakspeare adheres 
closely to Holinshed ;§ but neither the poet nor the chronicler conveys 
a notion of the nature of the transaction between these two nobles, 
or the interest which the King had in it, as it is recorded, not only in 
ancient histories, but in the records of parliament. 

Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester,** one of the King’s pa- 
ternal uncles, had taken an active part in the accusation and punish- 
ment of those ministers and favourites of Richard, who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious, not only to the peers, but to the commons, 
which latter had now begun to express their opinion and exert their 
power. Gloucester and the Earl of Arundel+t had been mainly in- 
strumental in the appointment of a parliamentary commission, which, 





* Montagu’s Bacon, vi. 363, 4. + Farmer, in Bosw., xvi. 4. 

t Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham and Duke of Norfolk; sv created as 
the grandson of Thomas Brotherton, Duke of Norfolk. The Howards are descended 
from one of his daughters. 

§ It is doubted whether he had this appellation at this time —Bosw., 9. 

|| Act i, Se. 1. @ ii. 844. See Lingard, iv. 328. 

** Sixth son of Edward the Third. ; 

t+ Richard Fitz Alan, sixth Earl. Mowbray married his daughter. The pre- 
sent Duke of Norfolk is the representative of both in the female line, 
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in the year 1386, virtually—nay, avowedly—superseded the King, now 
twenty years of age, in the government.* e Duke had been one 
of the Lords who preferred an “ appeal of treason ”’ against De la Pole 
Earl of Suffolk,+ the Chancellor, and others. In these proceedings, 
and in an affray which occurred at Radcot-bridge, when the Duke of 
Ireland, { one of the King’s favourites, was driven into the Thames, 
the Earl of Derby (Bolingbroke) and the Earl of Nottingham (Mow- 
bray) took an active part. In 1389 Richard recovered his authority, but 
some years elapsed before he wreaked his vengeance upon Gloucester. 
In 1398 several noblemen preferred, in their turn, an “ appeal of trea- 
son” against Gloucester, Arundel, and others, on account of their 
former proceedings against Richard’s authority. But before Gloucester, 
who had been arrested and sent to Calais, could be brought to answer 
to the charge in parliament, he died at that place, under circumstances 
which are still in obscurity. Shakspeare, by the mouths of Lan- 
caster and York, plainly, but in ultra-loyal language, imputes the 
murder to King Richard. 
“ Gaunt. Heaven's is the quarrel; for heaven's substitute, 

His deputy anointed in his sight, 

Hath caused his death: the which, if wrongfully, 

Let heaven revenge ; for I may never lift 

An angry arm against his minister.’’§ 


And— 
“ York. Not Glostersdeath . «. . . 
Hath ever made me sour my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face.” || 

It is probable that Richard was always suspected of the murder, as 
Bolingbroke made it an article of charge against him at his deposition ; 
but the inquiry afterwards instituted in parliament, under the House of 
Lancaster, is not to be depended upon. 

The parliament met in 1398 at Shrewsbury, and Hereford obtained 
for himself a full pardon for all past offences, and then preferred a 
charge of treason against Norfolk. It is not clear whether he made the 
charge in enmity against Norfolk, or whether he was required to make 
it in consequence of reports which had reached the King. His own 
previous pardon gives him the appearance of turning “ King’s evi- 
dence.” 4 

The charge was founded upon an averment that Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke (now created Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford) having 
accidentally met, the former openly communicated to the latter his 
suspicion that the King, notwithstanding that he had publicly 
absolved them, would revenge himself upon them for “ the matter 
of Radcot-bridge,”** and, with the help of Surrey, Wiltshire, and 
others, would effect the destruction of both of them. This intima- 

* Lingard, iv. 279, 284. 

t This Michael De la Polr had risen to some eminence in the preceding reig, 
and was created Earl of Suffolk in the ninth year of this reign. He fled and was 
outlawed in the twelfth year. 

t Robert de Vere, ninth Earl of Oxford, created Marquis of Dublin and Duke 
of Ireland by this King, whose favourite he was. 

§ Acti. Sc. 2. Holinshed says he was murdered by Mowbray, by the King’s 
command. See Lingard, 332, and Turner, ii. 289, from Friossart and others. 


\| Act ii. Se. 1. See Lingard, iv. 344. 
** Parl, Hist., 236, ‘i an” 
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tion was accompanied by expressions of entire distrust of the King’s 
good faith. The charge was referred to a parliamentary committee, 
which awarded a trial by combat: this, however, was prevented (as in 
the play) by the banishment of the accuser for six yeats, and of the 
accused for life. “ Of the political mysteries,”’ says Hallam,* “ which 
this reign affords, none is more inexplicable than the quarrel of these 

.”’ So far from being accused of the murder of Gloucester, the 
offence of Mowbray consisted in confessing his fear of the perfidious 
vengeance of the King for his co-operation with that Duke. 

The readers of Shakspeare have generally remarked upon the in- 
equality of the sentences; but the difference made was not without rea- 
son. Norfolk, it appears, had acknowledged his guilt, or, at least, what 
was in those days taken as guilt, in certain particulars, and might, there- 
fore, be justly punished. It is more difficult to say why Bolingbroke 
was punished at all, more especially after he had been pardoned in full 
parliament. The reason assigned, ‘* to avoid troubles and quarrels 
between the two dukes and-their friends,” does not appear to justify the 
banishment of both. From the injunction, that when in exile they 
should not meet, it may, perhaps, be inferred that the whole sentence 
was really the execution of that vengeance which Mowbray had appre- 
hended in his ill-fated conversation with Bolingbroke. And in this 
view we may understand the charge, apparently unnecessary when given 
to two mortal enemies : 


“ You never shall (so help you truth and heaven !) 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment.”’ 


The real apprehension was, lest these ancient conspirators should 


“é 





by advised purpose meet, 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
‘Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our Jand.’" 


“ The whole,” says Coleridge,§ “ of this scene of the quarrel between 
Mowbray and Bolingbroke seems introduced for the purpose of showing 
by anticipation the characters of Richard and Bolingbroke.” I venture 
to say, that it was introduced because the dramatist found it in the 
chronicle, and that it does not illustrate the characters of king or peer. 
The difference between Mowbray’s and Bolingbroke’s reception of the 
sentence is natural, considering the difference of the punishment. 

Shakspeare has Holinshed’s authority} for the popularity of. Boling- 
broke, and the concourse of people by which he was accompanied to the 
coast: he never loses an opportunity of displaying his contempt of the 
exhibition of popular favour, or the reception of it by its object. 


“ Observed his courtship to the common people ; 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 
Wooing poor eraftsmen, with the craft of smiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 
As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 


* Middle Ages, ii, 118. 

+ It was subsequently one of the charges against Richard that he had banished 
Bolingbroke, although he had preferred the charge by the king’s command, and 
was ready to prosecute it, - Art. xi. Parl. Hist., 258, 

} Act i, Se. 3. § Lit.Remains, ii, 269. || P. 348. 
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Off goes his bonnet to an o wench; 

A brace of draymen bid s him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple knee, 
With Thanks my countrymen, my loving friends ;— 
As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope.” * 


I know not of any authority for the scene between John of Gaunt, on 
his death-bed,+ and his nephew ; a scene into which, as is observed by 
the writer whom I have lately quoted, the poet has introduced passages 
inculcating patriotism, and a respect for our social institutions, but 
which certainly falsifies a remark of the same critic, which is, in truth, 
quite gratuitous, that “ Richard’s attention to decorum, and high feeling 


of the kingly dignity, are never forgotten throughout the play ! 
It is recorded (and this passage may justify the expressions we have 
quoted from the Gaunt and York of the play) that the Dukes of Lan- 


caster and York— 


“ When they heard that their brother (Gloucester) was so suddenly made 
away, wist not what to say to the matter, and began both to be sorrowful for 
his death, and doubtful of their own states: for sith they saw how the king 
(abused by the counsel of evil men) abstained not from such an heinous act, 
they thought he would afterwards attempt greater misorders from time to 
time.” { They assembled their servants and retainers, and repaired to Lon- 
don; but “ these dukes (after their displeasure was somewhat assuaged) 
determined to cover the stings of their griefs for a time; and, if the King 
would amend his manners, to forget also the injuries past. At length 
by the intercession and means of those noblemen that went to and fro be- 
tween them, they were accorded, andthe King promised from henceforth to 
do nothing but by the assent of the dukes; but he kept small promise in 
this behalf, as after will appear.” 


Shakspeare, therefore, is not justified in making Richard the open 
reviler of his uncle,§ and in denying him even the pretence of an inten- 
tion to amend. 

In the line put into the mouth of Gaunt— 

“ Landlord of England art thou now, not King”— 


the allusion is to “‘ a common bruit, that the king had set to farm the 
realm of England unto Sir William Scroop, Earl of Wiltshire,| and then 
Treasurer of England, Sir John Bushy, Sir John Bagot,** and Sir 
Henry Green, knights.” 


* Act i. Se, 4. ¢ Act ii. Se. 1. t Hol., 838. 

§ In the account of this time, in Arch. xx. 43, it is said that the king’s face, on 
one occasion, * grew pale with anger; and Mr. Webb observes that Shakspeare 
“ has taken advantage of this peculiarity,’ where he makes Richard reproach 
Gaunt for “ making pale his cheek.” But I know not how Shakspeare became 
acquainted with the peculiarity, if it existed. Malone observes that “ O/d John of 
Gaunt, time-honowr'd Lancaster,” died at the age of 59. Bosw., 7. 

i So created in this reign. He was a younger son of the noble house of Scroop. 
See Arch. xx. 46. 

{| Speaker of the House of Commons. 

** Hol. 849. This Bagot, I have no doubt, was one of the Bagots then and now 
of Blithfield, in Staffordshire. Collins (vii. 523.) mentions a Ralph Bagot, who 
flourished in the time of Edward the Third, and Sir John Bagot, who was a Privy 
Counsellor to Henry the Fourth, and died in 1437. But the name of Richard’s 
Bagot (though Holinshed sometimes calls him John) was certainly William, as 4 
writ was directed to him, with Bushy and Green, by the Duke of York, as Regent, 
for the custody of Wallingford Castle, in which Queen Isabella then lay. July 1%, 
1399. Rymer, viii. 83, This William died about 1406. Arch. xx. 278. 
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Whatever may have occurred between the Duke of Lancaster and the 
King before the Duke’s death, Richard certainly seized his property, as 
Shakspeare relates, and the Duke of York retired to Langley, “ re- 
joicing that nothing amiss happened in the commonwealth, through his 
device or consent.” 


** Til not be by the while: my liege, farewell.” 


It is true, nevertheless, that Richard appointed York to be Regent 
during his absence in Ireland. 

Ross,* Willoughby,}+ and Northumberlandj are correctly placed among 
the malcontent peers. All these joined Bolingbroke when he landed ; 
and Northumberland had been declared a traitor by Richard, and his 
estate confiscated, because he refused to join Richard in Ireland.§ Young 
Percy says that his uncle, Worcester, left the king, 


“ Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor.” 


The conversation of these noblemen describes the state of England, and 
the misgovernment of Richard, in language quite consistent with the 
chronicles ; but such as; in-the case of King John, Shakspeare appears 
studiously to avoid. In both cases he freely charges the Kings with 
murder, or intended murder ; but in the former he cautiously abstains 
from characterising those offences against the nobles and people which 
led to the combination against the royal authority. He now freely puts 
into the mouth of malcontent peers— 


“* Ross. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes, 
And lost their hearts ; the nobles hath he fined 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

“ Willoughby. And daily new exactions are devised ; 
As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what.” || 


And Northumberland in plain terms excites his followers to resist- 
ance :— 


** North. If then we shall shake off our slavish voke, 
Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing, 





* This was probably William Lord Roos, of Hamlake, ancestor in the female 
line of the present Lord de Roos. Banks, ii. 445. 

+ William Lord Willoughby, ancestor in the female line of the present Lord 
Willoughby of Kresby. Banks, ii. 593. 

t Henry Lord Percy, first Earl of Northumberland of that name, ancestor in the 
female line of the Duke of Northumberland. Collins, ii, 253. 

§ Turner, ii. 295 ; Collins, ii, 257. 

|| Act ii. Sc. 1. Hardyng, a contemporary, says (p. 347)— 


“« Great tax aye the king took through all the land, 
For which commons him hated free and bold.’’ 


And Stowe (p. 319), “‘ he compelled all the religious gentlemen and commons to 
set their seals to b/anks, to the end he might, as it pleased him, oppress them 
severally, or all at once.” Some of the commons paid 1000 marks, some 1000/., 
and see Hol. ii. 849. Benevolences, I suspect, acquired that name at alater period 
—voluntary contributions were so called in the time of Henry the Seventh; but 
Richard made many persons, who were under accusation on account of the former 
proceedings against his favourites (ancient quarrels), compound for pardon, and pa; 
large sums pro benevolentid sud recuperandd, Turner, ii. 299, The taxes with 
which Richard is reproached were all imposed by Act of Parliament: but they 
nevertheless formed part of the charge against him, See Hume, iii. 41. 


July.—voL, LI, NO. CCXI. 28 
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Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown, 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt, 
And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me in post to Ravenspurg.” 

This difference between the two plays may be accounted for by the 
difference of the materials. Nothing is said in the old play of King 
John, and very little in Holinshed, of the King’s offences ; whereas those 
of Richard are repeatedly set forth. Still, I cannot help yoy he 
though I know not how to account for it, that the dramatist here dwells 
upon popular grievances, which, in the other play, he treats with con- 
tempt, though history has certainly handed down John as, not less than 
Richard, the oppressor of his people. 

It is, however, true that Shakspeare has, even in this play, not only 
much of high-flown loyalty and assertion of the sacredness of the kingly 
character, but some expressions disrespectful to the commons; yet 
these latter are put into the mouths of the king’s favourites,* and the 
ministers of his mal-administration, whom the poet apparently repre- 
sents as not undeservedly punished.t 


“ Bushy. The wavering commons ; for their love 
Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them, 
By so much fills their heart with deadly hate.” 


It does not appear in the play, but it is true, that the gentleman who 
thus treats “* the hateful commons,”’ was their Speaker.{ 

The chronicle § is also followed in the march of Bolingbroke from 
Ravenspurg to Berkeley Castle, and in his interview with the Duke of 
York, who soon gave up the notion of opposing him. I suspect too, 
that York, who, according to our authority,! must have been in Bristol 
when it fell into the hands of Bolingbroke, did, in fact, negociate with 
the invader, and preserve a neutrality, but not without a struggle, well 
described by Shakspeare, between his loyalty and his disgust at the 
king’s misgovernment. 

“If 1 know 
How, or which way, to order these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 
Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen ;— 
The one’s my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other, again, 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right.”** 


This is addressed to the queen ; but Isabel was in truth now a child 
of eight or nine years old.tt 





* Act ii. Se. 3. + Act iii, Se. 1. 
t Parl. Hist. i. 221. Hol. § Hol. 853. I know not on what authority. 

|| Lingard says that Sir Peter Courtenay, Governor of Bristol, gave it up to the 

Duke of York as Regent, but he gives no authority but Walsingham, who does not 

bear him out; nor do any of the chronicles which I have searched. That Sir Peter 
was Governor of Calais appears in Rymer, viii. 83. 

@ Wals., 554. %* Act ii. Sc. 2. 

tt Bosw., 53. She is correctly placed with Bushy and Green, but her resi- 

dence was not in the king's palace, but at Wallingford Castle. Another anachro- 

nism consists in mentioning now the death of the widowed Duchess of Gloucester, 

who died after the accession of Henry, Plashy was Gloucester’s seat in Essex. 
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We are told that York was more of sportsman than a politician. 


“When all the lords to council and parliament 
Went, he would to hunting and also to hawking,”* 


Shakspeare makes York a doubtful adherent of Henry, even at a 
later period.¢ I do not know whether there is any warrant for this, ex- 
cept in his original hesitation. 

Johnson thinks that the next scene, between the Earl of Salisbury { 
and “a Captain,” is out of its place. The scene has little interest, and 
the question is unimportant, but the transposition which the Doctor sug- 
gests would be more conformable to Holinshed, The withering of 
the bay-trees is in Holinshed, as commentators have observed. 

I should scarcely mention this scene but for a line in it which I re- 
member to have been quoted by Mr. Canning. 


** Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap,— 
The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 
The other to enjoy by rage and war.’ 


Mr. Canning quoted, in the House of Commons,§ the first of these 
lines, but he gave it thus— 


“‘ Good men look pale, while ruffians dance and leap ;” 


and, comparing the state of the country at two different periods, he 
asked,—** was not the ruffian now abashed, and did not the good man 
feel confident in his security ?” 

Mr. Canning made his quotation, as he often did, without recollect- 
ing where the passage was to be found; and employed me, the next 
morning, to search it out for him; a frequent and most agreeable diver- 
sion from my usual employment, which I remember with great delight. 
When he found that it was property, and not virtue, which had been 
put in jeopardy, he rejoiced that no Radical had taken advantage of his 
misquotation: but Radicals, perhaps, are not readers of Shakspeare. 

In the condemnation of the king’s two favourites, Bushy and Green, 
the Chronicle | is followed; for, if Shakspeare exercises upon them a 
summary jurisdiction, Holinshed reports that they were arraigned before 
the constable and marshal; a proceeding, I apprehend, equally incon- 
sistent with the ordinary forms of legal judgment. 

Shakspeare now introduces Richard at Barkloughly Castle in Wales, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Carlisle and the Duke of Aumerle :** 
here he is joined by Salisbury, who brings the mournful intelligence 
that the army which, on landing from Ireland, he had collected in 
Wales, had dispersed themselves, and some had even joined Boling- 
broke, upon a false report of Richard’s death. 





* Hardyng, p. 340. + At Flint. in Act iii. Se. 3. 

t John de Montacute, third Earl of that family. Collins says, but Sir Egerton 
Brydges denies, that the present Montagus are descended from his brother. If so, 
there must be a legal claim to the old earldom ; but it was given to the Nevilles, 
descendants in the female line. Salisbury was certainly an adherent of Richard. 

§ July 11, 1817. Canning’s Speeches, iv. 24. \| Hol., 853. 

@ Walsingham says they were “ s/atim ad clamorem communium decapitati.” p. 38. 
Scroop, Earl of Wiltshire, is mentioned as beheaded with the other two; and Shak- 
speare afterwards alludes to him, as in the same predicament, though he has 
omitted him in this place. 

. *®* Eldest son of the Duke of York, Earl of Rutland and Duke of Albemarle. 


2382 
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This is all according to Holinshed,* and it is curious in this, as: in 
other instances, to see how Shakspeare improves a hint furnished by his 
prosaic predecessor. “ The King knew,” says Holinshed, “ his tille 
true, just, and infallible ; and his conscience clear, pure, and without 
spot of envy or malice.”” In a passage of much poetical merit our poet 
has these lines, which Dr. Johnson points out as expressing the doctrine 
of indefeasible right :— 


** Discomfortable cousin! know’st thou not, 
That when the searching eye of Heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders and in outrage bloody here ; 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the Eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 
So when this thief, this traitor Bolingbroke,— 
Who all this while hath revell’d in the night, 
Whilst we were wand’ring with the antipodes,— 
Shall see us rising in our throne the East, 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 
Not able to endure the sight of day, 
But, self-affrighted, tremble at his sin. 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed hing ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.”* 


But when informed of the death of his favourites at Bristol, Richard 
lost all confidence, and gave the word in the play, as in the Chronicles,} 
to discharge his followers. 

If we may rely upon the contemporary narrative, which is always 
favourable to Richard, the language of the King sayoured much more of 
rcliance upon the justice and mercy of God, than upon his own divine 
right as a king. 

“Glorious and merciful God, who didst endure to be crucified for us, if by 
sin I have greatly transgressed against Thee, with folded hands I ery Thee 
merey! . . . . O God of glory! I humbly beseech Thee, that, as I have 
never consented, according to my ability, to bring evil upon any one who had 
not. deserved it, be pleased to have mercy upon me, alas! a poor king; forl 
know right well that, unless Thou shouldst speedily deign to regard me, I am 


lost.” $ 
Bolingbroke is now placed before Flint Castle, accompanied by 
“York, Northumberland, and others.” I cannot trace the Duke of 
York to Flint, but Northumberland was certainly with Bolingbroke. 
Aumerle is placed by Shakspeare (probably on Holinshed’s authority) 
on the side of Richard,| by whom he had been greatly favoured ; but I 
am afraid that, whatever may have been the conduct of his father, the 


Se 





* And see the Arch. xx., 70. The French metrical history of the deposition of 
Ric. ii., written by a contemporary, with the valuable notes of the Rev. John Webb, 
may probably be deemed the best authority for the events of this time,” 

+ Act iii, Sc, 2. t Hol., 855. § Arch,, xx. 97, and Turner, ii. 310. 

|| He says that he joined him at Conway. 
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Dake’ of York, Aumerle had now joined Bolingbroke, with whom, ac- 
cording to our narrative, he had been, from the beginning, in treacherous 
conimunication.* 

The Earl of Rutland (Aumerle) at that time said nothing to the 
King, but kept at as a great distance as he could from him, just as 
though he had been ashamed to see himself in his presence. As Holin- 
shed also places Aumerle with Bolingbroke, I am at a loss to guess why 
Shakspeare makes him faithful to Richard. 

The king’s rebuke of Northumberland for not kneeling to him is also 
unaccountable, seeing that it is recorded that he and his colleagues “ did 
their due reverence tothe king on their knees.’’+ 

This occurred at Flint. Of the mission of the Dukes of Exetert and 
Surrey§ from Richard to Henry, and of the treacherous means by which 
Northumberland brought Richard to Flint, matched, as historians tell 
us, by intentions equally treacherous on the part of the king,| the poet 
takes no notice. This is one of the instances in which a more minute 
knowledge of history might have furnished Shakspeare with some good 
scenes, and further discriminations of character. 

The failure of Northumberland to pay the accustomed respect to the 
king is not an unimportant matter, because his undertaking that Bo- 
lingbroke would be contented with his own inheritance, as the son and 
heir of John of Gaunt, leaving the crown on the head of Richard, is a 
constituent part of the treachery. In the dialogue it is preserved; but 
not so the stipulations which Bolingbroke made through Northumber- 
land, as to the punishment of the murderers of the Duke of Gloucester, 
and the redress of other grievances. By placing the negociation with 
Northumberland at Flint, Shakspeare loses the opportunity of describing 
the disappointment of the king, when he found himself, on his progress 
to join Henry at Flint, a prisoner to Northumberland, who had con- 
cealed the force by which he was accompanied. 

Holinshed is followed in describing Bolingbroke as still claiming, 
even now that the king was in his power, only that which of right be- 
longed to him. Shakspeare chose this version of the story, rather than 
the more authentic narrative of Stowe; from which, as well as from his 
authority, we learn that the duke, though he did not at once claim the 
crown, gave the king to understand that he should take a share in the 
government. 


“‘ Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said Richard, “ you be right welcome.”’ 

Then Duke Henry replied, bowing very low to the ground, “ My Lord, 
Iam come sooner than you sent for me, the reason whereof I will tell you: 
—the common report of your people is such, that you have, for the space of 
twenty or two-and-twenty years, governed them very badly and very inju- 
riously, and in so much that they are not well contented therewith. But if 
it please our Lord, J will help you to govern them better than they have been 
governed in time past.” 








* Arch., xx. 55, 64. + Hol., 857. 
t John Holland, who married the king's sister. 
§ Thomas Holland, his brother. 
|| Hol., 856.. The fullest account is in Turner, ii. 312, chiefly from the contem- 
porary MS. Holinshed does not mention the 4ing’s intended breach of amnesty. 
Hardyng, a servant of the Percies, represents lis master as himself deceived by 
Henry. See Arch., 240. 
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King Richard answered him, “ Fair cousin, since it pleaseth you, it 
pleaseth us well.’ 

From the appearance of his enemies before Flint castle, the king ap- 
parently gave himself up for lost; and Shakspeare is, therefore, justi- 
fied in putting into his mouth the language of despair :-— 

— must he lose 


The name of king? 0° God's name let it go! 
I'll give my jewels for a set of beads,” &c. 


It was, perhaps, only upon passionate exclamations of this sort that 
his enemies founded their assertion, to which we shall come presently, 
of his having now promised to resign his crown. 

A scene is now devoted to the Queen.t The conversation which she 
overhears between the gardener and his assistants is an invention of the 
poet, not unworthy of observation. The king’s misgovernment and 
ruin are here attributed to the overgrown power of his favourites. 





“ Gardener. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 

Give some supportance to the bonding twigs.— 

Go thou, and, like an executioner, 

Cut offthe heads of too fast-growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in the commonwealth :— 

All must be even in our government.” 

Again :— 
“ He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 

Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 

The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem'd in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up, root and all, by Bolingbroke.” 

“ . . « «+ Qh! what pity is it, 

That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his land 

As we this garden! We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees ; 
Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself : 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have lived to bear, and he to taste, 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down.” 


The fourth act commences with the accusation of Aumerle in full 
parliament, by Bagot, for the murder of the Duke of Gloucester. Ex- 
cept in placing this occurrence before the deposition of Richard, the 
poet has here followed the Chronicle and the Records. { 

He has followed them also with sufficient exactness in his account of 
the submission of Richard after his arrival in London, though I know 
not why he makes Henry’s assumption of the throne precede the resig- 
nation of the unfortunate king. 





* Arch., xx. 167; and Stowe, 322. Act iii. Se, 4. 
t Hol,, iii.4; and Parl, Hist., i, 283. ’ 
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Holinshed. gives the thirty-three articles* in which Richard was 
charged with various acts of oppression and misgovernment, as well as 
with the injury done to the Duke of Lancaster, 


' Divers of the king’s servants, which by licence had access to his person, 
comforted him (being with sorrow almost consumed, and in manner half dead) 
in the best wise they could, to regard his health and save his life. And, first, 
they advised him willingly to suffer himself to be deposed, and to resign his 
right of his own accord, so that the Duke of Lancaster might, without murder 
or battle, obtain the sceptre and diadem ; after which, they well perceived he 

aped, by means whereof they thought he might bein perfect assurance of 
hie life long to continue.” + 


The Chronicler is uncertain whether this was friendly advice, or the 
result of Henry’s subornation; but after some time, being reminded of 
his supposed promise, he answered beniqgnly, and said that he was 
willing to perform it. 

Shakspeare makes York and Northumberland the principal actors 
here. The former urges him 


** To do that office of thine own good will, 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer,— 
The resignation of thy\state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke.” 


As to York, he is probably wrong; but Northumberland was one of the 
commissioners to whom the resignation was made. 

Richard appears to have been quite humbled and reduced to despair, 
so as to justify the picture of imbecility which Shakspeare has drawn; 
and, though we do not find him pressed, as in the play, to confess all 
the crimes enumerated in the charge, he was made to acknowledge, in 
the instrument of resignation, that he had been “ insufficient and 
unable, and also unprofitable, and for his open deserts was not unworthy 
to be put down.”’} 

Whatever may have been the recklessness of Richard’s character 
while in prosperity, Shakspeare is borne out by his authorities in repre- 
senting him as humble and submissive from the time in which he came 
within the power of his rival. 

His humility, however, according to the report which one of his fol- 
lowers gives of his exclamations, did not amount to religious resigna- 
tion. He thus addresses his absent queen :— 


‘** My sweetest heart, my sister! I bid you adieu. I have never deserved 
of my sister to be so barely ruined! If it be Thy pleasure I should die, Oh 
Lord vouchsafe to guide my soul to heaven, for I can neither escape nor fly. 
Alas! my father-in-law of France! I shall never see you more. I leave 
your daughter among these false, and wicked, and faithless people. I am 
almost in despair. She was my joyous delight; may you take vengeance for 
me ! the matter concerns you. I have neither vessels, nor men, nor money 
now tosend you; but I leave it to you; itis now too late. O why did we trust 
Northumberland, who hath delivered us to these wolves? We are all dead 
men, for they have no pity. May Heaven confound both their souls and 
their bodies !’"§ 





* For an analysis of these articles, with a very ingenious comment, very much in 
favour of Richard, see Hume, iii. 41. 
¢ Hol., 861. { Hol., 863. 
§ Arch., xx, 150,367, Turner, ii, 318. 
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The whole of the deposition scene was omitted in the play as printed 
in the reign of Elizabeth.” Is. this circumstance connected with the 
case of Sir Gilly Meyrick? 

Shakspeare nowhere notices Richard’s devotion to France. Histo- 
rians tell us that Gloucester’s opposition to the peace between his 
nephew and Charles the Sixth, cemented by the premature marriage 
with the Princess Isabella, was among the causes of Richard’s enmity 
to his uncle.t 

Richard’s lamentations over his queen are transferred by the poet to 
an interview between them,{ which is quite imaginary, as Richard never 
saw her after he went to Jreland.§ They are interrupted by Northum- 
berland announcing that the king is to go to Pomfret,] and not to the 
Tower. And Shakspeare now takes occasion to put into the mouth of 
Richard an address to Northumberland, which may well be set off 
against the “childish prattle ’? with the queen which Johnson notices. 


“ Northumberland, thou ladder, wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne,— 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption: then shall think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all; 
And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne’er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 
That fear to hate; and hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death.” 

But the passage to which Johnson objects is not appropriately desig- 
nated as “ childish prattle ;”’ if it were so, it would not be much out of 
place, considering the age of the queen. It is one of those absurd con- 
ceits in which our poet indulges too often, without reference to the indi- 
vidual into whose mouth he puts them. 

Malone truly observes that the first wife of the Duke of York, 
mother of Aumerle, had died some years before the deposition of 
Richard. To her, therefore, York could not address his description of 
the progress of Richard and Bolingbroke ; which, however, is in sub- 
stance very like that which the state of his feelings would prompt him to 
give. It is hardly possible to praise this passage too highly. The 
whole was probably suggested by a passage in the contemporary manu- 
script, extracted by Stowe,** which describes the little worthless nags 
upon which Richard and his faithful friend Salisbury were placed in the 
progress from Flint to Chester. 


— — - = en ee — —_-_—- _—— — 
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+ Lingard, iv. 321. Turner, ii. 289, from Froissart. Yet the French king had 
honestly entertained Bolingbroke in exile, and would have married him to the Duke 
of Berri’s daughter, if Richard had not interfered, according to the allusion in 

* Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke, 
About his marriage.” Act ii. Se. 1. 
. t See Bosw., 131-2. § Arch., xx. 117-8. 
|| T have not ascertained the date of Richard’s removal to Pomfret. 

© Isabel of Castile died in 1394. Bosw., 146. Sandford, 378. I know not at 

what period he married his second wife. =o + OR POS, 
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con on val York, ..« . . The duke, great Bolingbroke,— 
alt A Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried, God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
{ Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage; and that all the walls, 
With painted imagery, had said at once,— 
Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilst he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus :—I thank you, countrymen: 
And thus still doing, thus he passed along.” 
* Duchess. Alas poor Richard! where rides he the while ? 
“ York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s cyes 
Did scowl on Richard; no man cried, God save him ; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off,— 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That, had not God for some strong purpose steel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.” 


In a later scene,* the poet has a further improvement of his idea of 
the horse, when he places Henry upon “roan Barbary,” the favourite 
steed of Richard, 

In the speech of Merkes, Bishop of Carlisle, Shakspeare has followed 
Holinshed. Historians have doubted whether this speech was delivered 
at all, what was its purport, and whether it was uttered before or after 
the recognition and coronation of Henry the Fourth ; those who suppose 
it made after that event, conceiving that, under such circumstances, the 
arrest of the Bishop was perfectly justifiable.t Malone has correctly 
observed { that the speech, as ihe in the play, does not set forth 
indefeasible right so strongly as has been supposed ; but that here, as 
in Holinshed, the chief stress is laid upon the condemnation of Richard 
in his absence. 


“ Thieves are not judged, but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be seen in them. 
And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 
His captain, steward, deputy elect, 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 
Be judged by subject and inferior breath, 
And he himself not present ?” 


The parliamentary history gives a speech at much greater length 
than Holinshed, in which the Bishop is made to argue against the seve- 
ral claims which Henry had put forward. One of which (see Malone’s 








* Act v. Sc, 5. 


+ See the Controversy, Arch., xx. 198. t Bosw., 129. 
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note in Boaw., 128) was as the lineal descendant of Henry the Third. 
This referred to the story of an elder brother of Edward the First, put 
by for deformity, from whom Henry the Fourth was descended by his 
mother. The speech contains in itself ample evidence of invention in 
a later age. 

As this Duchess of York was not the mother of Aumerle, her part 
of the scene which arises out of the conspiracy against the new king is 
imaginary. The rest of the story, including the father’s discovery of 
the treasonable paper, and the journeys of father and son to Windsor, 
is taken from Holinshed.* The contemporaneous writers differ ; he to 
whom I have frequently referred states this as another instance of the 
treachery of Aumerle, who, pretending to listen to the overtures made 
to him, carried them straightway to his father, and then to King Henry. 

The other story is more like that which Shakspeare adopts :— 


“ One day, being at dinner with his father the Duke of York, he received 
a private paper which he appeared to hide with care. He was noticed, and 
seemed disturbed : the Duke of York wished to see the paper, and snatched 
it from his son by force. It was an account of the conspiracy, and a list of 
the conspirators. The Duke of York flew into a violent passion with his son. 
* Traitor! said he to him, ‘ thou knowest I am pledge for thee to the par- 
liament, both in my person and my fortune; I see plainly thou wouldst 
have my life, but, by St. John, I had rather that thou shouldst be hanged 
than me.’'+ 


We now come to the death of Richard,{ whom Shakspeare, following 
Holinshed, supposes to have been murdered by Sir Pierce of Exton, in 
consequence of a dark hint from Henry. 

This story is now generally disbelieved, and the prevalent opinion is 
that Richard died in prison, in the year 1400. Some think that he 
starved himself to death, others that he was starved by his keepers. 
On the other hand, it has been maintained by Mr. Tytler that he 
escaped, and lived for several years in Scotland. The controversy is 
much too voluminous for us, and I would refer those who wish to have 
a notion of it to a paper read by the late Lord Dover to the Royal 
Society of Literature, on the 4th of May, 1832. Lord Dover sums up 
carefully and fairly, and finally pronounces judgment in favour of Mr. 
Amyot, who disbelieves the Scottish story. According to that story, 
Richard survived his deposition nineteen years, and was living in Scot- 
land during the whole of the troublesome reign of Henry the Fourth, 
while his death was of so much importance to the King, and his life to 
the powerful lords that were against him. The improbability appears 
to me to be herein too great to be overcome by any but the most perfect 
evidence. 

The lamentations of Henry over the body of his predecessor are en- 
tirely Shakspeare’s. 

The execution of ‘ Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent,’ and of 
** Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely,” who were concerned in the conspi- 
racy betrayed by Aumerle, is conformable to history.§ 





* iii. 10. + Gaillard’s Narrative in Extracts from French MSS., ii. 228. 
t Act v. Se. 5. 


_ § Hol., iii, 13. According to one account Salisbury was slain in battle. Hunt- 
ingdon (late Exeter) was put to death by the tenants of the late Duke of Gloucester. 
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“ This play,” says Johnson, “is one of those that Shakspeare has ap- 
y revised ;* but, as success in works of invention is not always 
portioned to labour, it is not finished at last with the happy force of some whee 
of his tragedies, nor can be said much to affect the passions or enlarge the 
understanding.” 

Few plays operate upon the understanding ; but this contains passages, 
some of which I have indulged myself in copying, which might have 
drawn from the critic much warmer commendation. Readers not con- 
tented with Johnson will do well to read Coleridge.t I know not 
=— they will have more to add to the one, or to deduct from the 
other. 

The characters of Richard, of Bolingbroke, and of York, are suffi- 
ciently true to nature, and to history so far as Shakspeare was acquainted 
with it. Richard reckless and weak ; Bolingbroke bold and ambitious, 
and courting popularity; York timid and wavering. The darker traits 
in Richard’s character are not strongly depicted, or brought to bear more 
freely on the story, not only because the Chronicles scarcely notice them, 
but because homicides were, in the fourteenth century, not regarded as 
we regard them now. The murder of Gloucester has been treated, at 
no distant period, as a justifiable exceeding of regal powers.{ The 
historical character of Northumberland is doubtful; there is no incon- 
sistency in that which Shakspeare has drawn of him. 








TERESA ; A TALE OF REVOLUTIONIZED ROME, 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS.”’ 


AMONG many acts of revolting tyranny exercised by the French invad- 
ing army, on their taking possession of Rome, in 1798, there was one 
exception which redounded much to their credit, and which neutralised 
to a certain degree the hostile feelings of the people. This was their 
having thrown open the convents and nunneries, and released many 
young women who had taken the vows, under various circumstances of 
restraint or necessity. 

It was shortly after the edict had come into effect, and the evacuation 
of the Holy City by the republican troops, that a young Englishman 
arrived there, bearing a letter of recommendation to Lord W , who 
immediately appointed him to the situation of his private secretary. 
This nobleman was a military man, had been a diplomatist, and was 








* Malone doubts this. + Lit. Rem., ii. 164. 

t ‘*The murder of Gloucester (for the secret execution, however merited, of that 
prince, certainly deserves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not any pre- 
cedent, and implied not any usurped or arbitrary power of the crown, which could 
justly give umbrage to the people. It really proceeded from a defect of power in 
the King rather than from his ambition, and proves that, instead of being dangerous 
to the constitution, he possessed not even the authority necessary for the execution 
of the laws.”-—Hume, iii. 42. 
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moreover a man. of pleasure. His visit to Italy at that ‘juncture was 
supposed to. be connected with politics, but nothing transpired which 
could lead the public to know the exact nature of his mission—and not 
even his private secretary was admitted into the secret. In fact, the 
latter had so little to do in his new functions, that he only wondered at 
his own nomination to such a quasi-sinecure. 

Lord W occupied apartments in the Piazza d’Espagna; but the 
hotels of Italy at that period not affording the luxurious accommodation 
now to be found, his Lordship expressed a wish that his secretary should 
look out for lodgings in some private house, and in a particular quarter 
of the city, which Lord W specified as the one inost to his taste. 
During one of his rambles, a few days afterwards, for this special pur- 
pose, Edward Moreton, the sécrétaire sans portfeuille (as the French 
say), obseryed in a balcony, in a pleasant and retired street of the desired 
neighbourhood, a most beautiful young girl peeping from behind a half- 
closed verandah. Being of a romantic turn, and fond of adventures, he 
stopped and gazed ; but when her eye caught his she instantly retired. 
Struck by the extreme modesty of her look, and fearful of exciting ob- 
servation by a prolonged intrusion, Moreton turned away into an adjoin- 
ing street, having carefully noticed the number of the house. But just 
as he took a lingering look at it round the corner, he observed his patron 
and employer walking off in an opposite direction, and at the same 
time, as Moreton thought, slily observing him. The secretary was of a 
frank nature; he had, moreover, been for a full week habituated to the 
peculiar atmosphere of secret diplomacy. Therefore, whether it was 
from a downright cunning or upright candour, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine, but he no sooner reached the hotel, having ascertained that Lord 
W-—— had also returned home, than he told him of the discovery he 
had made. 

** You are perfectly right, Mr. Moreton,” said his Lordship; “ always 
be prompt in revealing a secret that you know to be already found out.” 

Moreton blushed up to the eyes. “I assure your Lordship,” stam- 
mered he—— 

** Never mind, never mind, my young friend; and pray be cautious 
through life about asserting or protesting anything, positively.” 

* But yet, my Lord——” 

* I do not like but yet, Mr. Moreton— 








* But yet is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.’ 


So says Shakspeare, and so say I; and therefore we will say no more 
on the subject, but both go and sup this evening with the peeping beauty 
of the balcony.” 
. There was a decided and peremptory manner about Lord W , very 
imposing to a young and inexperienced man. Morcton therefore did as 
he was desired, that is to say, he said nothing more on the subject ; and 
when evening came he made ready, without any observation, to accom- 
his Lordship. But he could not help thinking that if the young 
ady were, as he fervently hoped, a person of respectability and charac- 
ter, It was very presumptuous on the part of his Lordship to make a 
party, uninvited, for her supper-table; and if, on the contrary (and he 
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shuddered, at the supposition), she was of dubious reputation, he thought 
it still more indelicate of his titled employer to lead him into such com- 
ny. 

At eight o’clock the same evening—and a lovely autumnal evening 
it was— 

** When all was pretty in air and sky,” 

Lord W *s catriage was at the door of the hotel. In less than a 
quarter of an hour young Moreton’s heart beat high, when he found that 
they had stopped under the identical balcozty which he had so closely 
remarked in the morning. He threw a hasty glance upwards; the 
verandah was open, and the balcony unoccupied. His eager look next 
darted into the room on-the ground-floor, but no graceful form filled 
** the dim obscure.” 

** Come along, Mr. Moreton,” said Lord W , with a smile, as he 
observed the secretary’s abstraction, he himself having descended from 
the carriage, while the other only gazed from the window. Ina few 
minutes they were in that little ground-floor saloon which Moreton had 
so instinctively peered into, ushered by a “ Gentle Zitella,”’ and received 
by a portly dame, of a commanding figure, who was evidently not un- 
conscious of her now waning beauty, and resolved to make the most of 
it by an assiduous attention to her toilette, 

While Lord W paid his compliments to the lady, in a manner 
which proved his visit to have been expected, while he was himself a 
stranger to her, Moreton cast his inquisitive glances round 














the place where the beauty was not ;” 


but, in lieu of the living ornament which he sought, he allowed his admi- 
ration to rest on several clever copies of pictures from the old Italian 
masters. Anxious to lead the conversation to the absent Signorina, 
he was on the point of asking if the paintings were the work of the lady’s 
daughter, but Lord W , as if diving his thoughts, and for the 
purpose of avoiding their abrupt expression, inquired of his hostess 
whether the pictures were by her husband, and if they formed part of 
those intended for sale. 

This question led to a long answer and explanation, all in the affirm- 
ative, but more irksome than a hundred rapid negatives to the impatient 
secretary. Whatever Lord W felt, he listened with exemplary and 
most diplomatic composure to the detail of personal mishaps and disap- 
pointed genius, exemplified in the narrative of her husband’s adven- 
tures. Moreton just caught enough to Ict him know that the lady was 
the widow of a lately deceased artist, and that her chief if not only means 
of subsistence was the produce of the unsold, and, in some instances, 
unfinished pictures which formed her collection. His interest was 
somewhat more excited when the dame began to touch on the younger 
branches of the family, and when she stated, in plaintive tones, that her 
only son, who had been apprenticed to a notario, had been drawn as a 
conscript a short time after his father’s death, thus depriving her of her 
only means of support and protection. 

** But you have the consolation of feeling that he is serving his coun- 
try, and fighting against its enemies,” said Lord W——, with a tone 
of benevolent inquiry. ! 
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** Alas, no! my Lord,” replied the dame; “ even that cruel con- 
solation to a mother’s heart is denied to mine. My beloved boy is at 
this moment in prison, falsely denounced as a democrat, and detained in 
defiance of justice, and despite my most urgent appeals for his release.” 

* Indeed !” said Lord W——. 

** Alas, my Lord, it is true, and I am almost driven to despair——” 
sobbed forth the dame, and a few genuine mother’s tears trickled down 
her cheeks, throwing an interest into her whole bearing and appear- 
ance far surpassing that of her graceful though somewhat coquetish 
manner. 

Moreton watched his employer’s countenance, and he thought he 
discovered an unwonted expression of feeling in it. He was, however, 
too young in diplomacy to decide if it was real or feigned. As for him- 
self, he was not so touched with compassion on the score of the son, as 
tickled with curiosity relative to the daughter—for that there was a 
daughter in the case he had quite made up his mind. But he with due 
deference to example, listened attentively to the widow’s lamentations 
over the loss of her son, and he showed no unseemly gratification when 
she changed the subject and the scene together, leading the way to 
another apartment, a sort of gallery lighted from the roof, the walls of 
which were covered with pictures of a still better execution, many of 
which she said had been ordered by the famoso vescovoé Lord Bristol ; 
the celebrated historical painter and antiquities-seeker the Signior Ja- 
vino Hamilton¢,* and other English amateurs who had been obliged to 
quit Rome in consequence of the revolutionary movements. 

Lord W , as if to secure a place in the good graces of the lady, 
at once fixed on two pictures for immediate purchase, begging her to 
name her own price and to send them home to him on the morrow. 
This liberal conduct seemed greatly to excite her gratitude; and her 
spirits, before so depressed, rose rapidly to a height which produced a 
corresponding effect upon her beauty. 

“Is she not a lovely creature, Moreton ?” whispered Lord W——. 

“She has certainly been a fine woman, my Lord.” ’ 

“Has been! My dear Moreton, that is not the way you must consider 
her ; I beg, I expect, that you will admire her as she zs,” replied his 
Lordship, with a tone and emphasis quite beyond the reach of the se- 
cretary’s philosophy. But before he had time to reflect on it he was 
startled by the sounds of a harp proceeding from an inner room. Quite 
thrown off his guard, he exclaimed, “ Ah, Signora, that is your as 

“Harp!” chimed in Lord W——, with a reproving glance at 
Moreton. 

** Yes, Milord, it certainly is a harp, and mine,” replied the lady, 
thinking the joint-stock exclamation an odd one. 

‘And the performer is no doubt,” said Moreton,— 

“ A friend of yours?” interrupted Lord W. 

“Why, I hope so—it is my daughter who plays.” 

“I thought so!”’ : 

“You have a daughter, then ?””—said the Englishmen respectively. 














* The names of Lord Bristol and Mr. Gavin Hamilton were familiarly con- 
nected with the arts in Italy at this period. 
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** Yes, Milord, and one of whom a mother may be fairly proud, with- 
out being unwisely vain: on the suppression of the convent where she 
received her education she returned to her family, and is now at 
home, 

“May we hope for the honour of an introduction to the young lady ?” 
asked Lord W 3 while Moreton looked the inquiry much more 
ardently, 

** You know, Milord,” replied the matron, with some reserve, “it 
is not the fashion in this country to introduce unmarried girls to 
strangers ;”—(Moreton’s heart sunk)—“ Poor Teresa has already suf- 
fered much by attracting the notice of one; but the English are an 
honourable nation, and I shall not scruple to grant your wish.” 

With these words, which made Moreton’s head swim—so easily are 
heart and head affected at his age—she advanced to a side-door, which 
she opened; and in asmall but most tastefully arranged boudoir, the 
Englishmen discovered the lovely harpiste, seated on a small sofa, her 
back turned towards them, while she intently played a most difficult 
passage from some music placed on a stand before her. Lord W—— 
gently placed one hand on the mother’s arm, and restrained by his looks 
her intention of disturbing the musician. Both he and Moreton gazed 
on the unconscious girl for some minutes, in admiration of her sylphic 
form, her graceful attitude, and the profusion of dark hair which fell in 
long ringlets over her neck and shoulders. Though the strangers did not 
speak, they perhaps breathed their admiration too strongly; Moreton 
certainly heaved an audible sigh; and, startled by the interruption, 
Teresa turned round, rose up abruptly, and nearly overturned her 
music-stand. Moreton darted forward to assist her efforts to set it right, 
but in so doing he threw down the harp, and when he was able to place 
it upright again, he saw Lord W holding the fair hand of the young 
beauty and answering a compliment and an apology—the first on his 
own account, the latter for the sake of his awkward secretary. Poor 
Moreton was overwhelmed with shame and anger at his own mishap, 
and the supercilious air of his employer. But while (in the language of 
romance) he could have almost eaten Lord W , his eyes (in the 
same) devoured the lovely being by his side. She was “ exceeding 
beautiful ;”” perfectly Italian ; scarcely (Moreton thought) like anything 
human that he knew of; it was as though one of Raphael’s intense 
imaginings had magically started from its frame, imbued with more than 
mortal perfection. | 

Whatever mortification Moreton felt, it was at once turned to triumph 
by the bewitching smile which Teresa gave him. However he might 
have appeared to the cold eye of the diplomatist, awkward in his fall or 
blustering as he recovered from it, she saw nothing but gracefulness and 
agility in the accident, and a proud confusion afterwards. A sensitive 
mind has an instinct of penetration which a selfish one does not com- 
prehend. The latter constantly confounds modesty with presumption. 
It must be confessed their symptoms are sometimes very much alike. 

Lord W was a true prophet ; both he and Moreton were invited 
to supper—a slight repast, but prepared with excellent good taste, and 
neatly served. In the course of the evening two visitors dropped in, 
apparently by chance. The one was an Abbaie, a little mincing, middle- 
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fellow, his dress and well-powdered air arranged with the greatest 
creator an admirable lesion of his class. He had travelled 
much, spoke French (in which the evening’s conversation was chiefly 
carried on) with great fluency. He ran over all the news and chit-chat 
of the day, and finally took his leave an hour after supper, to run off to 
some half-dozen houses of his friends, as the hostess assured her other 
guests, to retail all the political lies and social scandal of the city. 

The other visitor was an Avvocato, evidently ’ami de da maison. He 
had in fact, in the worthy painter’s time, been the lady’s cavaliére ser- 
vante ; but her state of widowhood did not allow her publicly to admit 
the services of such a functionary. He was therefore introduced to the 

‘nglishmen merely as a “dear friend,” who, being an admirable musician, 
instructed Teresa on both the harp and the guitar, her mother’s narrow 
circumstances depriving her of the advantage of regular masters. The 
avvocato was intelligent and agreeable ; and the general nature of the 
conversation which was kept up during supper allowed Moreton to ab- 
stain from any great display of talk, giving him ample opportunity for 
taking in draughts of beauty much more intoxicating than the bumpers 
of light wine, which he also indulged in, for love and liquor mix well 
and naturally together. 

After supper, ‘Teresa sang. Her manner was modest, timid, even— 
but her sfyde superb ; a masterly prelude on the harp was followed by 
a cavatina, executed with the skill of a professor and the voice of an angel. 
Several duets with her master succeeded in every sense: it was a rich mu- 
sical treat. The conquest of poor Moreton was complete; he was fasci- 
nated—overwhelmed ; he knew nothing of time or space : when the clock 
struck midnight, he was thunderstruck. “ Is it possible ?” exclaimed he. 

When Lord W —— rose to take his leave, Moreton would have wil- 
lingly held him down by the skirts: that was not possible; so they 
returned home to their hotel. But it must be observed that while Moreton 
had been wholly absorbed in admiration of the daughter, the mother had 
entered into some farther details relative to her son, with Lord W—— ; 
and that the avvocato, in order to make him quite master of the affair, 
had placed in his hands a mémoire of the whole transaction, which his 
Lordship coolly put in his pocket, promising to give it his ample atten- 
tion. 

The Lord and the Secretary arrived at their hotel. It would be hard 
for any one to tell from the manner of the first, either on that or any 
other occasion, whether he had or had not a secret on his mind. But 
now it seemed as if the latter had the weight of the whole world on his. 
He spoke not a word; but, seizing a taper, he was rushing off to his 
bed-room, when Lord W quietly begged of him to sit down. He 
started, hesitated, and obeyed. Lord W sank softly into an arm- 
chair, fixed his eyes on Moreton, and spoke as follows :— 

** Now, my dear Moreton, you see we are thoroughly in for a serious 
affair—pray don’t speak, or blush, or look fidgety—absolutely in for it. 
I wish and intend to be very candid with you on this occasion—no 
thanks, pray! I find it necessary to speak plain; but yow are not re- 
quired to say one word. You were surprised at my taking you to sup- 

per this evening uninvited—more so, perhaps, at our being asked after- 
wards, Never mind—I know what you would say—but I must tell you 
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thatjit was all arranged beforehand. What the devil do you start for, 
and; look. so confounded silly! Excuse me, and keep ss f cool. 
Yes, all. settled beforehand, by my worthy friends the abbate and the 
avvocato, though we all appeared to be strangers to each other. I went 
under pretence of buying pictures, but it is something more important 
I meant to purchase. Now I entreat you to make no fuss about what 
I am going to mention. I am over head and ears in love with Teresa. 
I have been so for some time, although she knew nothing of me. The 
priest and the lawyer are deep in my confidence and my interest. You 
will not, I hope and trust, be less zealous to serve me. You would ask 
me what you can do: I will tell you then. While I follow up my 
designs against the daughter’s heart, you, my dear Moreton, must do 
your best to keep the chief obstacle out of my way—you must make 
love to the mother !”” 

At this climax my readers will of course expect that young Moreton 
bounded from his chair, burst out into indignant exclamations, acted the 
hero, and all that. No such thing. He was as mute as a mouse, as 
cunning as a fox, as cool as a cucumber. 

** Well, Moreton, why don’t you say something? Can’t you answer 
me ?” said Lord W——. 

** Your lordship has asked me no question.” 

** Well, then, let there be no question about it. I take it for granted 
you agree to my proposal.’’ 

“ Certainly, my Lord; it is my duty to do your bidding.” 

“* My dear friend, I am eternally obliged to you—you may depend on 
my gratitude !” exclaimed Lord » springing from his chair, and 
grasping his companion’s hand. 

It may appear strange that love should have so instantaneously made 
Moreton a diplomatist, and Lord W a dupe. The truth is, that 
the secretary was inspired with the true passion, his employer with the 
spurious. ‘The first teaches men prudence, the latter throws them off 
their guard. 

** Now, my good fellow,” continued Lord W. , squeezing More- 
ton’s hand, and drawing the mémoire from his pocket, “ go to bed, 
think over how you can best act up to my wishes on this occasion, and 
pray read this long rigmarole—I know the whole thing by heart—and 
you will see how little anxious I am likely to be to push the prayer of 
the petition. Good night! good night!” 

“‘ What an unprincipled scoundrel !”? muttered Moreton to himself, as 
he saw, a few minutes later, in his own room, that the mémoire was put 
into the shape of a petition from the afflicted mother and sister to the 
Neapolitan General in command of the city, praying for the immediate 
release of young Antonio, their son and brother. 

The petition was verbose—genuine sorrow generally is so—but it 
was to the following effect :— 

“* On the second invasion of the Roman territory, in 1796, the capital 
was garrisoned by a handful of French troops, stationed in the castle of 
St. Angelo. The tyranny which they exercised drove the citizens to 
despair. A tumult took place, in which the Republican General, 
Duphot, lost his life. This act broughtdown a severe punishment. The 
garrison was reinforced ; fresh contributions were levied; every citizen 
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able to bear arms was drafted as a conscript ; and artists of all nations 
were obliged to serve in the communal guard. The father of Antonio 
and Teresa fell a victim to fatigue, and on his death his son, then only 
seventeen, was forced to supply his place. He was sent to join a corps 
at Civita Vecchia. He caught the malaria in that deleterious station, 
and had nearly suffered his father’s fate. But being permitted to return 
to Rome, he recovered his health ; and being a good musician and excel- 
lent violin player, he was frequently ordered to assist with his instru- 
ment in playing republican airs at the national fétes. The successes of 
the allied Austrian and Russian armies in Lombardy paved the way 
for a counter-revolution. Rome was again liberated, the civic guard 
was disbanded, and the young conscript set free. 

* A little before this period Teresa returned to her family from the 
convent where she had been educated, and where she was on the point 
of taking the vows. Rome was relieved from a foreign yoke; its 
gaicties were revived; and in the ensuing carnival all late sufferings 
were forgotten. The widow, desirous to indulge her daughter with the 
spectacle of a masked ball, conducted her under the protection of 
Antonio and the avvocato to the theatre, both the ladies being masked, 
and the whole party strictly confining themselves to their /oggia. But 
in order to partake of some refreshments, the encumbrance of the masks 
was for a few minutes thrown aside; and, although every precaution 
was taken, by placing Teresa far back, and out of the public gaze, still 
she had the misfortune to be observed by a man in the adjoining box, 
who obtruded his half-masked countenance over the partition. He im- 
mediately addressed Teresa, and besought her to dance with him. 
Such a demand, which would have been a great impertinence at any other 
season, was, perhaps, warranted by the licence of carnival manners. 
The proposal was civilly declined ; but the intruder continued to perse- 
cute the ladies with compliments, in a feigned voice, bad Italian, and 
foreign accent. His domino thrown open for an instant, by accident or 
design, betrayed a ribbon and a star, richly decorated, on his breast, 
which led to the conclusion that he was a foreigner of rank. His bushy 
reddish beard and whiskers seemed to speak him from the North, and 
his spirits being evidently elevated from the effects of wine, gave force to 
the supposition. In some disgust, and no small apprehension, the 
ladies resolved to retire, particularly as Antonio’s choler was rising in 
proportion with the stranger’s persecuting attentions. 

** No sooner had the party reached the corridor than the stranger 
joined them, and attempted to take Teresa’s hand in his. Antonio’s 
boiling blood could mount no higher. He resented the insolence in 
angry words. The stranger seized him by the collar. Antonio struck 
him to the floor. A loud scene of bustle ensued. Groups of masks 
separated the combatants, for so they had now become. The fright- 
ened avvocato hurried his friends away; and the discomfited foreigner 
was left alone with his indignity and his revenge. 

“* The police were not to be baffled. The following morning a detach- 
ment of sbirri arrested both Antonio and his friend the lawyer, on a 
charge of having committed an outrageous assault upon a Russian prince. 
To this accusation, awful from the assumed dignity of the complainant, 
and the influence which the very name of Russia commanded at that 
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epoch, the prisoners made the best defence they could. The avvocatd 
was liberated the same day; and the police commissario held out ho 

of pardon to the chief offender, poor Antonio, on his making a suitable 
submission. 

**On that very evening a packet was placed in Teresa’s hands bY a 
mysterious-looking messenger, who peremptorily refused to acknowledge 
from whom it came. It contained a letter with a most passionate 
declaration of love, and entreating a meeting for that evening at sunset 
in the Colonnade of St. Peter’s. Besides this there was a case of superb 
oriental pearls worked into necklace and ear-rings. Teresa, agitated 
and indignant, would have torn the letter in pieces, and dashed the 
ornaments on the ground. Her mother, more cautious, re-sealed the 
packet, and sent it back by the person who bore it. 

The rejection of this first overture seemed decisive of poor Antonio’s 
fate. He was not liberated. Successive letters, in the same strain of 
exaggerated rapture, followed daily; and Teresa’s yielding to those 
odious solicitings was made the-positive condition of her brother’s free- 
dom. In the mean time new charges were heaped on him, of Jacobin 
principles, of having been guilty, during the French occupation, of 
playing republican airs, and of treasonable designs and practices, in all 
the variety of ingenious accusation. He was kept in secret confine- 
ment; his health began to fail; and Teresa, to avoid the persecution of 
her detested admirer, was forced to keep entirely to the house. The 
name of her powerful suitor and her brother’s accuser was studiously 
concealed ; and repeated petitions to the Governor for trial or redress 
were treated with total neglect. The civil magistrate, who first heard 
the affair and ordered the arrest, now declared the matter out of his 
jurisdiction, and protested, in those critical times, against venturing to 
interfere with the all-powerful military Governor. 

“The petitioners professed themselves to be in utter hopelessness of 
obtaining justice, unless the benevolence of Lord W might induce 
him to interpose his interference, the manner of which was left entirely 
to his own judgment, their only request being that it might be prompt 
in order to become efficacious.” 

A great deal of what passed in Moreton’s mind, on reading this docu- 
ment and reflecting on Lord W ’s proposal, may be meres rer by 
the sensitive reader. The result was summed up in a resolution to 
defeat his machinations, and if possible to snatch the lovely Teresa 
from the hands of both the Russian Prince and the English noble, 
who, to his ardent view of the case, appeared equally unprincipled and 
ignoble. | 

Between a young man of twenty and a girl of seventeen a passion 
rapidly excited and fanned by stirring circumstances is not long in ripen- 
ing—particularly in that amorous land, whose very atmosphere is loye. 
In about a fortnight from the first meeting Moreton was the avowed and 
accepted suitor of Teresa. He saw her every day on a thousand various 
pretexts: he told her of Lord W ’s designs, of the part he was 
himself expected to play, and the wily diplomatist was thoroughly de- 
ceived. He made many protestations of his anxiety to obtain Antonio’s 
release, told sundry falsehoods as to the steps he pretended to take for 
that purpose, followed up his assiduities to Teresa, bought several more 
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of the widow’s pictures, and reckoned with certainty on his obsequious 
secretary playing the game he had dictated to him. 

One evening he obtained admission to the widow’s house through a 

rden gate which lay conveniently open. He calculated on Moreton 

ing at the moment at his degitimate occupation of flirting with and 
flattering the widow in the parlour, in order to leave the coast clear 
for his own preconcerted visit to the daughter in the salon above. He 
stepped softly upstairs, entered the chamber, heard the murmur of 
two voices in the boudoir, peeped gently in at the half-closed door, saw 
Teresa half sitting, half reclining on the identical little sofa where he 
had first surprised her, and Moreton kneeling before her, pouring out 
whole rhapsodies of passion, while, with one hand in his and the other 
laid on his shoulder, she listened with an intentness quite equalling his 
ardour. 

Lord W—— also listened attentively for some minutes, then cau- 
tiously, withdrew, and made his escape ee the garden without being 
heard or perceived. Moreton continued to make love, totally forgetful 
of time, and was only aroused by the entrance of the widow, who was 
quite in his and her daughter’s secret, but who thought the proper 
period for mterruption had.arrived. An hour or more passed over, and 
the trio began to express their surprise at Lord W *s non-appearance, 
he gtr, appointed his visit for about the very time that he had paid 
it so stealthily. Nearly another hour flew past. It was sunset. 

** What can have become of him ?”’ exclaimed the mother. 

* Thank God, he does not appear yet!” said Moreton. 

** Alas! there he is!” cried Teresa, as the sound of a carriage was 
heard. It stopped before the house—the bell rang—the street-door was 
opened—a firm and rapid foot was heard on the stair—three pair of 
eyes were turned on the entrance to the chamber. In a moment more 
a shriek from both the ladies echoed through the salon where they were 
then sitting : Moreton stood up, and rushed forward, throwing himself 
as a shicld between the females and the strange intruder who had caused 
their alarm. 

“ Oh, save us, Signor Moreton! It is he himself—the monster who 
has caused us such suffering!” said the frightened women, speaking 
together. The secretary clasped Teresa to his heart, and firmly waited 
the advance of the object of terror—a man in a handsome silk domino, 
a half mask, with bushy reddish beard and whiskers. The reader 
knows him already. 

“ Fear nothing, ladies,’’ said he, in a voice which both the ladies 
knew at once, and which even Moreton thought he recognised. At 
the same moment the domino was thrown off, the mask flung aside, 
the false beard and whiskers plucked away, and Lord W stood 
revealed. 

“Yes, ladies, I have chosen to come thus before you,” said he, 
“that I might not be the only one of the party in his true character. 
We have been all masquerading, but it is time for reality to take its 
place. The barbarian prince, the Russian persecutor, the base seducer 
is, | confess it, none other but my humble self. I admit my fault—I 
am resolved to repair it. Struck by a specimen of almost superhuman 
beauty, I was captivated and inflamed: I tried for awhile the bolder 
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system, too commonly successful in this, country: failing, in) that, I 
ventured on the subtleties of art, and there I was foiled, even at. my 
own weapons, and by my own instrument. With the hope of success 
I could) have braved all obstacles—with the certainty of failure I know 
the wisdom, the virtue of submission. Moreton, you have won the 
lady while I was laying a plan for wooing her: you deserve your laurels, 
and shall wear them, I resign all pretensions but the right of giving 
away the bride, and, when the wedding-day is fixed, I claim the privi- 
lege of furnishing the marriage portion. Do not be surprised any of 
you ; and, for Heaven’s sake, above all things do not betray that you are 
so! I hate concealment when everything is discovered. The abbate 
and the avvocato have told me all—have confirmed rather what my 
ears first learned by chance. Pray come in, gentlemen, and bear 
witness for me.” 

At these words the priest and the lawyer entered the chamber, and 
shook hands cordially with the listening and astonished group. 

** And now there is but one “person wanting to complete the circle. 
Antonio, my good friend, appear !” 

The door was again flung widely open, the son rushed into his 
mother’s and sister’s arms, for they embraced him both together, hugged 
him to them, kissed him, and burst into hysteric sobs of joy, that went 
deeper into the heart than all the duets ever sung even by Teresa and 
her master. 

“* Well, ladies, you will admit I have not spent the last two hours 
badly or idly,”’ said Lord W: . 

They answered with brimful eyes—they could not speak. <A tear 
stood even in Lord W—-—’s, but he did not let it fall. The fact is, 
he was a most unprincipled man, but he had a sort of sensibility: he 
was capable of feeling, and by acting on the impulse quickly it some- 
times had the appearance of sentiment. 

Teresa and Moreton were soon married, and amply provided for by 
Lord W The celebrated Angelica Kauffman made a portrait of 
the beautiful bride; and, from a sketch of her profile by the same 
artist, Santarelli, the famous gem engraver of Florence, finished an 
intaglio of exquisite loveliness. 

The young couple went very soon to England, and, if the old couple 
are still living, I hope they will excuse the liberty I have taken in 
making their little history public, 
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THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK.—NO, 1X.* 
MRS. WELLS. 


Miss Lean Davies was the daughter of Thomas Davis, a carver 
and gilder, at Birmingham, who was employed by Garrick, and attended 
him at the digging-up of the root of the celebrated mulberry-tree at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, planted by Shakspeare. 

Mr. Davies subsequently made the design for the box, (which 
Mrs. Garrick retained till her death,) which obtained him great credit, 
and he and his partner, Griffith, executed the carving. Griffith, it 
appears, not content with his partnership with Davies, wished his wife 
to be included in the firm. To effect his purpose the better, he by 
persecution drove him into a prison. This produced insanity, and he 
died in a mad-house, when our heroine was six years old. Griffith, not 
succeeding in gaining the affection of Mrs. Davis, his love was changed 
to hate, and he turned both her and her two children out of doors. 
Yates, the manager of one of the theatres at Birmingham, having been a 
friend of her husband, generously gave her a benefit, on which occa- 
sion she made her theatrical début, in the part of Indiana, but was so 
overcome by her fears that she could not speak, and was incapable of 
proceeding. Miss Davies soon after appeared, in the Duke of York, 
then Prince Arthur, Cupid, in “ A Trip to Scotland,”’ and similar parts. 
Mrs. Davies, with her children, shortly after left Birmingham, commenced 
actress, went to Bath and York, and settled for some years at Gloucester. 

When sixteen, Miss Davies played Juliet to the Romeo of a Mr. 
Wells, who, having first assumed the dramatic lover’s part, soon became 
a real one, and, before she was eighteen, they were married at St. 
Chad’s, Shrewsbury. But, strange to say, the honey-moon was scarcely 
over, when Mrs, Davies received the following laconic epistle from her 
son-in-law :— 

** Madam,—As your daughter is too young and childish for me, I beg you 
will, for the present, take her again under your protection, and be assured I 
shall return to her soon, as I am only going a short journey. Yours, &c.” 


Before she received this letter, Mr. Wells had left Cheltenham, where 
they then were, and his wife never saw him after. 

Having made a successful benefit, the young wife determined to visit 
London, to improve herself in her profession, as she gave out, but really 
to look after’: Wells, who she heard was in London, and to whom she 
was really attached. She had not been long in town before she called 
on Wells’s brother, a gentleman of great respectability, in Staples Inn, 
where her reception was anything but courteous, which, from the cha- 
racter she had heard of him, surprised her. The mystery, however, WAS 
soon solved, by his telling her that his brother had not quitted his cham- 
bers more than half an hour, and that he had that morning introduced 
his new wife to him. She, luckily, had her certificate of marriage with 
her, which perhaps saved her from the disgrace of being turned out of 
the doors as an impostor. 

She appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, on the Ist of June, 1781, 
in “ Love in a Village *—‘ Margery, by Mrs. Wells, from the Theatre 
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Bagy Exeter, her first appearance on this stage :” she also played Mrs. 
Cadwallader in the farce. During the season, George Colman went off 
with the beautiful Mrs. Cargill, the then popular Macheath. Mrs. 
Wells, on the 14th of September, with only three days’ notice, played 
the part, and, although she had never before sung on the stage, she got 
through the singing with much credit, and her acting was much better 
than that of her predecessor. O’Keefe wrote the part of Cowslip, in 
“ The Agreeable Surprise,” ex ressly for her, in which she acted so well 
that she was ever after called Cowslip. 

At the conclusion of the Haymarket season she was engaged at Drury 
Lane, and appeared there on the 25th of September, as Nancy, in “ The 
Camp.” She afterwards performed the Widow Brady. 

At her benefit, in May, 1782, she spoke an epilogue, written by the 
well-known Captain Topham, of the Guards, as it appeared, merely for 
the purpose of an introduction to a very pretty woman. His visits of 
instruction were many; but it was not long before he breathed soft love 
into her ear: she listened—he vowed eternal constancy—she believed— 
he offered her marriage; but some were ill-natured enough to hint that 
he knew her husband was living, and the consequent impracticability 
of her accepting his offer. Be that as it may, he certainly made it, and, 
when the lady told him the sad news that her husband was not dead, he 
carried the joke still farther, by proposing a journey to Italy, and there 
to tie the knot. Mrs, Wells hesitated, and, fearing she might take 
him at his word, he very conveniently recollected the impossibility of 
quitting England at that period: believing him sincere, she yielded to 
the soldier, at discretion, and they became man and wife in everything 
but the ceremony. 

At her benefit in April, 1783, she played Jane Shore, for that night 
only, her first appearance in tragedy. When Sheridan engaged Mrs. 
Wells, his idea was to exhibit her in tragedy, as second to Mrs. Sid- 
dons; and she, impressed with that notion, studied Juliet, hoping she 
might be allotted that part in the course of business: but when he was 
about to put his intention into practice, and gave her some tragic parts, 
Mrs. Siddons refused to act with her. In the summer she played low 
comedy, and gained more credit in Cowslip and Becky than by any- 
thing else she appeared in. 

Her attempt in “ Jane Shore’ was a bold one, considering the uncom- 
mon success that theatrical luminary, Mrs. Siddons, had met with, and 
the brilliant éc/at that distinguished her appearance in that character. 
The loveliness of her person, however, and the bewitching sorrow that 
she expressed, won greatly upon the audience, and the whole of her 
performance was truly interesting and affecting. In the early scenes 
she evidently laboured under embarrassment, but afterwards she grew 
more and more collected, and consequently felt herself more able to 
exercise those powers which nature and judgment had given her. ; 

For her benefit, in April, 1784, she made her second appearance in 
tragedy, in * Isabella,” and afterwards played her favourite part, Nancy. 
Previous to the tragedy she spoke an address written by Captain 
Topham. 

he repeated Isabella for her benefit at the Haymarket, and also 
played Lady Randolph. 
In the following winter she appeared in Imogen, in which there was 
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much to praise; but she was greatly overrated ‘by her friends when 
they compared her to Mrs. Siddons. In male attire she was perfect. 

For her benefit the following season she repeated Macheath, and 
spoke in character the annual tribute of her cher amu, an Epilogue 
Prologue, with a new farce, also by Topham, called “ The Fool.” In 
the farce she proved there was one line in the drama where she had no 
superior : her voice, action, and manners beautifully combined 'to give a 
true picture of simplicity. 

In December, 1785, she made her first appearance at Covent Garden, 
in ** Jane Shore ;” and afterwards produced her “ Fool.”? Andromache 
in ™ The Distressed Mother”? was her next part; and, in the follow- 
ing spring, she undertook Rosalind, in which she was in no way success- 
ful. In May she produced at her benefit a farce, by Major Topham, 
called “* Small Talk, or the Westminster Boy.”? The Westminsters, 
fancying the piece was intended to ridicule them, mustered strongly on 
the occasion, and dispersed themselves in every part of the house. 
Before a word was heard the riot began; Holman was not suffered to 
proceed with the prologue, but, on being assured there was nothing 
offensive intended towards them, the opponents suffered the first act to 
proceed without opposition; but when Mrs. Wells appeared in the 
second, in the dress of a King’s scholar, they would not permit another 
word to be heard. The piece, however, was repeated for her benefit in 
the summer at the Haymarket, on which occasion she brought out her 
sister in the character of Amelia, in ** The English Merchant.”? She 
played twice more, and on the 5th of June, 1788, appeared at Drury 
Lane, in Louisa Dudley : she was shortly after married to a Mr. Samuel. 
This lady was living in London, in 1836, in very indigent circumstances. 

It was about this period that Major Topham set up “‘ The World ” 
newspaper ; on which account he removed to Beaufort Buildings, where 
his house became the resort of most of the literary characters of the day. 
This paper was commenced principally with a view to support Mrs. 
Wells; and it did materially assist her. Parson Este was the editor, 
but the conduct of the paper was principally left to Mrs. Wells, 
Laman being chiefly in Yorkshire, where he had a cottage in the 

Volds. 

In May, 1787, Mrs. Wells produced at her benefit “ Bonds without 
Judgment,” another of Topham’s farces. 

John Palmer, having built the Royalty Theatre, opened it in June 
of this year. He had engaged Mrs. Wells, who was to have played 
Rosalind to Quick’s Touchstone and Mrs. Martyr’s Audrey; but, being 
under articles to Mr. Harris, he (Mr. Harris), on the opening night, 
prevented her, and all others engaged at the winter theatres, from playing 
atthe Royalty. Nevertheless, on the 3rd of September, she made her 
first appearance there, in a scene called “ Ourselves, or the Realities of 
the Stage ;*’ in which she gave ‘‘ Extracts from some of the principal 
Female Performers.” She exhibited this entertainment for three 
nights, for which Palmer gave her 50/. for each performance. 

In the summer she visited the provinces; and at Cheltenham and 
Weymouth had excellent and crowded benefits. While in the country 
she received the following note :— 


“ Mr. Harris presents his compliments to Mrs. Wells, with his best thanks 
for her constant attention and exertions for the service of the theatre during 
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thelast season. Mr. Harris proposes Mrs. Wells’ salary to be nine pounds 
for the next season, and ten pounds per Week for the following one. 

“ Knightsbridge, June 13th, 1788.” 

On the 15th of May, 1789, she produced at her benefit the since po- 
pular and established comedy called “ The Dramatist,” which had been 
refused at both theatres ; and she now brought it out in direct opposition 
to Mr. Harris: it was written, as most people know, by her old friend 
Reynolds, who had previously written a tragedy acted at Bath. Mrs. 
Wells at this time had the command of “ The World,’ and therefore 
held her manager somewhat in subjection, which will account for an act 
of opposition to managerial power that would otherwise certainly have 
banished her from the theatre. 

Mrs. Wells was a regular attendant at Westminster Hall during 
Hastings’s trial, and, when Topham was not there, she gave the reports 
in ** The World.” 

During her summer tour she visited Weymouth, at the time their 
Majesties were there, and made various efforts to attract their atten- 
tion on the esplanade, but was unsuccessful: she paid ten guineas a- 
week for the hire of a yacht, followed the royal family to Plymouth, and, 
among other extravagant acts, had a gun mounted on the deck, on 
which she sat astride, and sang “‘ God save the King.” 

The following winter she was at Covent Garden, and it was reported 
that the King expressed a wish that she might not perform when he 
visited the theatre, in consequence of her behaviour at Weymouth : 
“The World,” by “ authority’? (probably its own), denied this, and 
insinuated that it was not for the reason above assigned, but for the 
manner in which she played her part in “The Dramatist.” 

In April, 1790, she produced a comedy in four acts, called “The 
Female Adventurer, or Stop Her who Can,” a mere curtailment of 
Moore’s “Gil Blas:”? she repeated her Imitations, and afterwards 
played Cymon. She announced that the fatigue attending her imitations 
prevented her appearing in the play. In the summer she returned to 
the Haymarket after three yeors’ absence, and announced for her benefit 
a piece in one act, called ‘‘ Mrs. Nonsuch’s Nonsense ;” and, being in a 
state that “ women wish to be that love their lords,” she was to appear 
in that piece only ; but, two days before her benefit, she put forth the 
following advertisement :— 

“Mrs, Wells begs leave most respectfully to apologise for not being able 
to present to them a trifle which she had written for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Miss Edwin on the stage. . 

“The cause of her being thus prevented was the receipt of the following 
letter—the meaning of which she is at a loss to understand. Though the 
letter is dated the 15th of August, Mrs. Wells only received it yesterday 
after rehearsal, and, it now being too late to send the part to another per- 
former, she thus publicly requests permission to withdraw the trifle. 

“* For Mrs. Weils. 

“* Madam,—I think nothing can exceed your impertinence in offering me 
any part in your absurd piece ; you must suppose 1 am as void of feeling as 
yourself, to imagine I would be made your instrument in holding up to ridi- 
cule a man, of whose friendship I am proud, and whose character I honour 
and respect. I know to what malevolence I subject myself by this refusal, 
and shall be prepared for it. | “S. KumBue. 
“* Monday, August 15th, 1790; twelve o’clock, a.m.” 
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This is one of the most extraordinary events of theatrical history. 
Mr. Kemble had accepted the part, and afterwards, ibly on what 
may be deemed better advice, resigned it: the time and manner of his 
resignation were assuredly exceptionable ; he either should have refused 
the part earlier, or have abstained from forestalling the public judg- 
ment. 

“Seeing is Believing”? was substituted for “ Mrs, Nonsuch’s Non- 
sense,” and Mrs. Wells gave her imitations. Ten days after she was 
confined, two months earlier than she expected, in consequence of a 
duel which was fought on her account; the following official paper ap- 
peared at the time :— 


“ An altercation took place on Thursday last between Mr. John Taylor, the 
oculist, and Mr. Fuller, at the Haymarket Theatre, respecting Mrs. Wells ; 
Fuiler called on Taylor the next morning, and demanded an apology, which 
Taylor refused to make; a meeting was appointed, which took place on Sa- 
turday morning at five o’clock, in a field near Dearne i uller asked 
Taylor to make an apology, which he refused, and Fuller discharged his 

istol without hitting his antagonist ; Taylor then fired in the air, and, keep- 
ing his ground, asked Fuller if he was satisfied; Fuller answered in the 
affirmative. “ (Signed) “T. H. Davis, 
“H. N. Mituineron.” 


It was at this period the involvements of our heroine commenced 
her sister had married Samuel, an apostate Jew, who had been a para- 
graph writer for the “ Morning Post,” at a guinea a-week. Not long 
after their marriage he was thrown into the Fleet for debt, whence 
she released him by paying 60/. in order that he might poll for Lord 
Hobart. She afterwards procured him an appointment in the West 
Indies, and raised money at a great sacrifice to equip him for his expe- 
dition. 

In May, 1791, for her benefit she produced a comedy called “‘ Na- 
tional Prejudice.”’ 

Mrs. Wells withdrew herself from the Haymarket Theatre in July, 
under the following circumstances: the part of the Queen in “ The Sur- 
render of Calais,” was given to her, which she refused as inferior to her 
talents ; and said, in the hearing of the author, who insisted on her per- 
formance of it, ‘Thank heaven, my engagement is only for the season : 
next summer I shall go into the country ; London is really too hot for 
me.” “ Madam,” replied Colman, “‘ you can go to-morrow, we can 
easily do without you.” 

She had just then gone to live near Hastings ; shortly after she made 
a tour, and at Birmingham gave her imitations, 

She was now compelled to resort to all sorts of stratagems to evade 
incarceration for debts incurred on Samuel’s account. As she was pre- 
paring one evening for the theatre, a man forced his way into her apart- 
ment and arrested her. She was taken to a lock-up house, from which 
she immediately sent for her friend Reynolds, Topham being out of 
town ; on his arrival she despatched him to “ The World ” office ; and 
he forthwith returned with the money, which she repaid by instal- 
ments ; she started the same night for Calais, accompanied b Rey- 
nolds, remained there two months, and returned on hearing from Topham 
that her affairs were arranged ; on her arrival she joined the Covent 
Garden company, allowing half of her salary to her creditors. 
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. In April, 1792, she produced an address, ‘‘ She couldn’t help it,” and 
announced that, her health — in an improving state, she hoped to be 
able to give her imitations. In August, at Brighton, she first announced 
to publish, by subscription, “ Mrs. Wells’ Life, written by Herself, in 
Four Pocket Volumes, price One Guinea :” it was not however pub- 
lished till 1811. 

She was shortly after arrested again, and immured in a prison. She 
was however liberated in the following March, but her creditors drove her 
again to France, and she had not been there many days before the perse- 
cutions of Robespierre compelled her to return. Qn her arrival she 
took lodgings at Chelsea, but was not allowed to remain there in peace 
many weeks, before she was again carried off to the King’s Bench; 
while there she received the long-looked for tidings of Samuel, and fully 
expected that an end would be put to all her sufferings by the receipt 
of a sum sufficient to discharge all her debts; but in a few days those 
hopes vanished, by the receipt of a piece of India muslin. 

In the winter of 1794 she engaged herself at Dublin, and remained 
the whole season. Inthe spring she lodged at Dunleary, where she was 
arrested for an old debt-of Samuel’s, which, with some difficulty, she 
compromised ; left Ireland, and reached London in April, 1795. In 
a few weeks she took up her lodgings once more in the King’s Bench, 
without a hope of being released. Here she met with a Captain 
Blackwood, a kind-hearted fellow-prisoner. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember he told her he had purchased her the Rules, that he was 
about to quit the prison, and invited her to walk out with him. His 
obtaining her the Rules she considered a great obligation ; but, when 
she was about to pass through the entrance gate with the captain, she 
was not a little surprised on being told that—she was free—the gene- 
rous Hibernian had paid her debts. Once more she was free; and, 
with her cher ami, retired to a cottage at Merton. A few months after 
the Captain was promoted, and ordered to join his regiment in the 
West Indies. He was anxious that she should accompany him, and she 
was nothing loth. For some time she wavered, but at last declined, 
solely on account of her children, whom she could not make up her 
mind to quit, perhaps for ever. They parted—he for his foreign des- 
tination, and she to retirement at Brompton, where she secluded 
herself; and, to add to her misfortunes, Major Topham, with a due 
regard for the interests of his children, removed them to the Wolds. 

In April, 1796, she was again in her old quarters, the King’s Bench, 
and was in August removed to the Fleet. The public had now lost sight 
of their favourite Cowslip some time; but in the beginning of 1797 the 
following paragraph recalled her to notice :— 

“ Extraordinary Marriage —On Thursday evening, the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1797, the marriage ceremony, in the Jewish style, was performed in the 
Fleet, uniting Mrs. Wells, late of Covent Garden Theatre, to Mr. Sumbel, a 
Moorish Jew, detained in that prison for debt. The ceremony was s0- 
lemnized with all the Jewish magnificence. The bridegroom was richly 
dressed in white satin, and a splendid turban, with a white feather, The 
bride, who is now converted to a Jewess, was also attired in white satin, and 
her head dressed in an elegant style, with a large plume of white feathers. 
The apartment was brilliantly illuminated with variegated lamps, according 
to the custom of the Jews. e rest of the company who attended were 
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Jews in their common dresses of o/d clothesmen. With the exception of the 
uests, everything had the appearance of Eastern grandeur, ough con- 
ned for debt to a large amount (as it was; then reported), Sumbel is pos- 

sessed of considerable property ; and this union is more likely to be a nappy 

one, as the parties have had great experience of each other, Mrs. Wells 
having lived some time with Sumbel, while confined in the Fleet, deserted 
by all her friends.” 


Sumbel was born in the capital of the Emperor of Morocco, where his 
father had been Prime Minister for thirty years. Young Sumbel was 
sent to France to finish his education. The numerous remittances sent 
him by his father being discovered by the Emperor, the old man was 
thrown into prison, from which he contrived to escape to Gibraltar, to 
which place he had previously sent considerable property ; but, by the 
intrigues of the Emperor, he was poisoned there. His two brothers, on 
the death of their father, followed their elder brother to France, and 
claimed of him their share of their inheritance, according to the Mosaic 
law. To avoid a settlement with them, he went to Holland, and from 
thence came to England. One of his brothers followed him, and ap- 
plied to a nobleman, with whom he had become acquainted in 
France, who introduced him to the Duke of Portland. Sumbel, hearing 
of his brother’s proceedings, concealed himself by day in the woods at 
Willesden Green, and at night slept in a barn, or a | ence where he 
could find shelter : this he continued to do for several days. He car- 
ried about him a quantity of valuable diamonds. These he incautiously 
showed toa cottager, in order to obtain a lodging. They took him for 
the aclvertised person who had lately robbed the Turkish ambassador 
—had him secured—gave the necessary information—and the next day 
he was taken before the Duke of Portland, but no entreaty could induce 
him to utter a word. He gave written answers to the interrogatories 
put to him; and, for reasons that he would never disclose, did not speak 
for three months. On leaving the duke’s, he was arrested at the suit 
of his brother, and conveyed to the Fleet, which he entered with all 
the splendour and pomp of an Eastern monarch, It was reported in 
the prison that a foreign ambassador was committed for contempt 
of Court. Such an entrée attracted the attention of the inmates, and 
Mrs. Wells, among the rest, had a peep. On the following day, 
Saturday, she received an invitation from him to dinner on that day (his 
sabbath), which she accepted. She took two of the female inmates with 
her. He received the ladies with the greatest politeness, in his room, 
which was hung with yellow satin. Just as she was about taking the 
benefit of the New Insolvent Act, he proposed to marry her. She had 
no objection; but Wells might be living, although she had not heard 
from him for nearly twenty years: her only way was to turn Jewess, 
which she did as the necessary step before she could marry. 

Sumbel was rich, young, and handsome ; but haughty, irascible, and 
jealous, to the greatest degree. Their wedding lasted a whole week— 
four rooms were decorated and lighted up—a handsome chandelier was 
placed in the gallery: all were regaled, and the prison was a scene of 
festivity during that period. It cost near 500. 

About a fortnight after his marriage he compromised with his brother, 
by giving him 20,000/., quitted the Fleet, and took a house in Orchard 
Street; but, that not being large enough for. his ideas, he removed to a 
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house in Pall Mall, where his wife existed in splendid misery; nota 
shilling would he allow her to have in her pockets, for fear she should 
run away. When they visited public places, she was allowed to wear 
diamonds of great value; but “scarcely had she entered the house, on 
her return, when they were taken from her, and locked up. On one 
occasion she did not remove her ear-rings so quickly as his impetuosity 
required, and he lacerated her ears in tearing them from her. 

Mrs. Wells, who was unquestionably insane, relates in her life some 
very extraordinary circumstances, such as journeying to the Wolds, in 
Yorkshire, in post-chaises, without any money, travelling a great part of 
the way, in winter, without cloak or bonnet; or, when she borrowed two 
guineas, expending out of that sum at least ten; and, finally, walking 
many miles without a shoe to her foot :—but such is her statement 

On her return to London from visiting her children in Yorkshire, 
she found Sumbel more jealous and irritable than ever. He took her 
on board a vessel at Limehouse, on a visit, as he told her, to the captain : 
when on board, she accidentally heard that they were to sail in a few 
hours. The mysterious.manner in which everything was conducted 
created suspicion. While he and the captain were engaged in secret 
conversation, she tempted a boy, who was in a boat lying alongside the 
vessel, with five shillings, to row, her ashore. She afterwards learnt 
that he had made every preparation, and meant to carry her off that 
day. She returned home; but from that time he behaved worse to her 
than before. After she had retired to bed, one night, he arose and left 
the room: he shortly after returned with a loaded pistol in his hand, and, 
uttering some incoherent words, fired at her: the ball missed her, and 
lodged in the wall: he quitted the room. She got up, and left the 
house at two o’clock in the morning, early in December, 1798. 

The next day she went to Bow Street, and lodged a complaint 
against her husband, Joseph Sumbel, for ill-treatment. She was 
sworn asa Jewess, on the Old Testament, and stated that she considered 
her life in great danger from Sumbel’s violent conduct, who, blinded by 
a mistaken jealousy, had threatened to murder her. She signed her 
declaration, Leah Sumbel. A peace warrant was issued against him. 
He attended on Monday, and put in bail to answer whatever prosecu- 
tion might be instituted against him. 

On the 14th of December the following advertisement appeared :— 

“ Caution.—I do hereby declare that Mrs. Mary Wells, who assumes 
the name of Mrs. Sumbel, has no right to take or use my name; and that 
I will not pay any debt or debts contracted by her, or which may be con- 
tracted by her. “J. SumBe..” 


Sumbel gave the following reasons why he denied her being his 
wife :—First, that the ceremony was not a legal one; secondly, that 
she was not capable of becoming a Jewess, without which no marriage 
can take place; and thirdly, that she had broken the Sabbath and the 
holy feast by running away from him ina post-chaise and eating for- 
bidden fruit—namely, pork-griskin. This may excite a smile, but it is 
a fact, on which Mr. Sumbel charges her with breaking the law of 
Moses ; and, if any trial should arise on this subject, the eating of pork- 
griskin and rabbits will be the ground on which he means to deny her 
being a Jewess, or his wife. 
rs, Sumbel then addressed a letter to“ The Morning Post,” stating 
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that there were ten witnesses to their marriage, and that she went 
through every ceremony to make her a Jewess, and that Mr. Sumbel 
himself eat both pork-griskin and fried rabbits, &c. &c. 

When the lan of the house in Pall Mall applied to Sumbel for 
the rent, his reply was that Mrs. Wells had taken the house, and that, as 
he had given her a divorce, she was no longer his wife, and he must look 
to her for the money ; but he tried the question in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and a verdict was given against him. 

In February, 1799, Mrs. Wells once more appeared on the stage at 
the Haymarket, for a benefit, when she acted Jane Shore and Becky, 
and the whole of her exertions were crowned with universal and deserved 
gree 

n the same month she advertised that she would give “ Sublime 
Readings,’’ four nights in passion week, at Villeneuve’s Rooms in 
Newman Street, assisted by ladies and gentlemen of approved abilities. 
Twelve shillings for the four nights. These “ Sublime Readings” were 
prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain. 

In April she made another attempt, but in a somewhat varied form ; 
it was now Sublime Readings and Imitations—“ Genius and Humanity.” 


“Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


The advertisement then went on to announce that she stepped forward 
in the cause of misery and distress, for an officer’s widow and family. 

In the same year she again became an inmate of the Flect. A friend 
(not a prisoner) procured her the rules, and she kept a little shop at No. 
55 in the Old Bailey : this same friend requested her to give her imitations 
to a few friends at his house ; this she instantly complied with: inform- 
ation was given by some of the servants; her friend was compelled 
to pay her debts, and she was again at liberty. 

n November, 1800, she gave her imitations for the benefit of young 
John Palmer, at the Haymarket Theatre. 

She was to have had a benefit at the same theatre on the 10th of Octo- 
ber previous, playing Isabella, in imitation of Mrs. Siddons, tickets to 
be had at No. 55 in the Old Bailey. A day or two after she put forth an 
apology for its not having taken place, as she was not able to obtain her 
discharge from the Fleet, as she fully expected to do; but, being now at 
liberty, it would certainly take place on the 8th of November. The 
rang em did not take place on that day, but the day after the fol- 
owing advertisement appeared :— 


“ Mrs, Wells Sumbel presents her most respectful compliments to her 
friends and the public, =a is very sorry to be under the necessity of once 
more apologizing to them, but the present is indeed a cruel case. The 
money for the theatre was offered by a friend of hers, but refused ; the trea- 
surer observing that if Mrs. Sumbel was to send 500/. she should not have 
the house, Mr. Colman being the only person who could give permission 
to that effect. The time is drawing near when Mrs. Sumbel will publish 
to the world a life, though harmless in itself, chequered with every species 
of vexation. In the mean time she requests the public may be assured as 
to the above facts.—No. 8, Drake Street, Red Lion Square, Nov. 29th.” 


It was about this time that her sister, Mrs. Samuel, returned to 
aaa and resided at Hammersmith: with her she lived about a year 
and a half, but, in the hope of putting a few pounds in her pocket, she 
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went to Brighton and gave her imitations, and was also announced at 
“Lewes : on her way there she was arrested at the suit of her milliner. 

Her brother-in-law, Samuel, himself arrived in England about this 
period, and agreed to allow her a guinea a-week, upon which she pro- 
posed to subsist in the country; but after two years of irregular pay- 
ments, Samuel, in 1805, withdrew his guinea a-week without any reason 
given, nor could she ever learn the cause. 

On the 29th of August, 1807, Liston took a benefit at the Haymarket, 
when “ Mrs. Sumbel, late Mrs. Wells, by particular desire, and for 
that night only, will give her celebrated Imitations.” Her reception 
this night induced her to repeat them the following month at the Minor 
Theatre in Catherine Street, in the Strand. They attracted a very 
genteel audience, who appeared highly pleased with the performances of 
theevening. This occurred just at the time when she had been killed 
by a magazine, after they had put her under the protection of a Mr. 
Hewardine, a person whom she had never seen. 

She next took a voyage to Edinburgh in a Leith smack, upon the 
speculation of obtaining an engagement in the theatre there; in which 
she failed, and took refuge in Holyrood House, where, by paying six- 
teen shillings, persons have the privilege of walking throughout the 
domain attached to the palace (about five miles in circumference) free 
from arrest. On the very day she entered she learnt that she would be 
taken out of that asylum, by a ogee process in the Scotch law. 
To save her friends the trouble, she that day quitted Edinburgh, 
determined to walk to London (four hundred miles), and actually pro- 
ceeded as far as Newcastle, and arrived there on the fifth day, living 
(as she says) on the road chiefly on eggs; the remainder of the way she 
came by sea. 

In 1809, she claimed the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, and in 
1811 published her memoirs. 

On the 4th of December, 1815, a benefit was announced at the Hay- 
market for an old lady at the advanced age of eighty-four. It was thus 
prefaced :— 

** Mrs. Sumbel, late Mrs. Wells, having heard, on her return from the 
continent, of the distress of the above lady, entreats the support of the nobility, 
gentry, and a generous public on this distressing occasion, when she trusts 
she will have the honour to prove toa discerning auditory that Mrs. Crawford, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Jordan are the my originals of genuine theatrical 
merit who have appeared in her time; for the fact is indisputable, that Miss 
Farren (now the Countess of Derby) was a mere imitation of the elegant and 
sportive Abington, the first Mrs. Pope (Miss Young) that of the amented 
luminary of the stage Mrs. Crawford, and every performer since (without 
exception) nothing but servile, though successful, imitators of Mrs. Siddons 
and that unsophisticated and real child of nature, Mrs. Jordan, the Mel- 
pomene and Thalia of the present day, the now leading performers being, in 
mes nothing but ephemeral imitators of those truly original ornaments of 
the drama.” 


The old lady was her own mother; the play was “John Bull,” 
after which she gave imitations of Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Siddons, of 
herself in Cowslip, and Edwin in Lingo, and finished with Nell in 
“ The Devil to Pay.” 

From this time the public entirely lost sight of her. She retired 
upon her annuity of 55/, pounds a-year, which was regularly paid her 
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hose visits she had received so frequently. 4 

Several years before her death Mrs. Wells took a room in Cavendish 
Street, Portland Chapel, in the lodging-house of a Mrs. Bellini, whom 
she had formerly known, and who was in the decline of life and cir- 
cumstances. The in a short time became so much attached to each 
other, that Mrs, Wells generously raised money upon her annuity, to aid 
her friend and support her own mother. To the latter she gave up her 
bed, and, during an illness of seventeen weeks, which terminated in her 
death, Mrs. Wells was her constant companion night and day, and slept 
in an arm-chair by her side: this brought on a complaint in her eyes 
and a disorder in her legs, from which she never entirely recovered. 
Her mother died in January, 1827, aged ninety-five. Both Mrs. Wells 
and her landlady were now “ even poorer than the poor ;” every article 
of furniture that could be dispensed with was sold, and they were re- 
duced to a state of poverty and wretchedness. 

Mrs. Bellini’s husband had a sister married to a very wealthy gentle- 
man residing in the neighbourhood of Portland Place; he made her a 
handsome settlement, but she soon after left him, retired to France, and 
died there, leaving a large fortune, which she had accumulated by pru- 
dence and economy. She left no will, and, her brother being her only 
relation, Mrs. Bellini became entitled to the whole amount. Such was 
her gratitude, that she immediately paid off Mrs. Wells’s debts, and 
superseded the necessity of her being a pensioner on the Theatrical 
Fund. They lived together in perfect harmony, jointly partaking of 
the sunshine which came so opportunely, and Mrs. Wells was at last 
made perfectly happy, and put in possession of every luxury she could 
wish for ; but she did not enjoy this comfort long: the complaint she 
contracted during her mother’s illness terminated her existence on the 
23rd of January, 1829, and she was buried in the old churchyard of St. 
Pancras, in the same grave with her mother; and, notwithstanding she 
was in her sixty-seventh year, being born on the 16th December, 1762, 
possessed a still handsome countenance, and a remarkably fine figure. 





[There is a good deal of romance in the materials whence this memoir 
has been collated, and, as far as it tends to reflect upon the conduct 
and characters of other persons, it should be recollected that it is 
chiefly ex parte evidence, given by an individual fancying hersel/ 
seriously injured and oppressed, the mind of that individual not having 
been always perfectly collected.— Ep. ] 





JOHN EDWIN, 


John Edwin was born on the 10th of August, 1749, in Clare Market, 
where his father was a watchmaker. Being of a delicate frame, the air 
of Clare Market was considered unfavourable to his health, and he was 
therefore sent, when he was nine years old, to a relation at Enfield, in 
the hope of strengthening his constitution. At this place the boys in 
the neighbourhood performed “ Alexander the Great” in a stable. 
John acted the hero. He remained at school till he was fifteen, having 
been for the last three years instructed in music, for which he showed a 
particular taste, as did his father, Very soon after his friends obtained 
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ima place in the Pension Office of the Exchequer, where his attend- 
Wiss? a little more than two hours in the cA this leisure allowed 
him the opportunity of turning his thoughts to his favourite amusement 
the stage ; he passed part of his time at different spouting- 
clubs, particularly at the French Horn in Wood Street— 

“* "Twas called a spouting-club—a glorious treat, 
Where ’prentice kings alarm the gaping street.” 
Here he met William Woodfall, who some years after made so conspi- 
cuous a figure in the literary world. It was from his example that he 
first formed a serious inteation of making the stage a profession, which 
hitherto he had followed as an amusement only. 

At a new den of the same sort in Fetter Lane, he was appointed one 
of the managers, with Waldron, afterwards an actor and prompter; 
and inspired by the good opinion of Shuter, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and who said to him “ My boy, you will be an excellent 
actor when [ am laid low,’ he became a great feature there. 

Here he attracted the notice of a country manager of the name of Lee, 
who engaged him for Manchester at one guinea a-week: the offer was 
irresistible; he quitted his office and turned actor at sixteen, Just 
before this period Edwin had been appointed secretary to a trust of Mr. 
George Edwin, of George Street, Hanover Square, a distant relation 
from whom his family had great expectations, but who died leaving 
nearly 50,000/. wholly to charities, and appointed twelve trustees to 
manage it. They made Edwin secretary, as a small recompense for his 
disappointment, at 30/. a-year, and certain douceurs. The appoint- 
ment was next to a sinecure, as the trustees met but twice a-year: by 
this office in one year he made upwards of 200/, At the time he was 
about quitting London, 11765, his father being in embarrassed circum- 
stances, he gave him the whole of his savings, and started in the world 
with little more than would carry him to his destination. Though at so 
early an age, his most successful efforts on the stage were in old men, 
particularly Justice Woodcock and Sir Harry Sycamore. Before he 
left London he played Quidnunc at the Haymarket for a private benefit. 
Waldron and a Miss Westray accompanied him to Manchester. They 
proceeded by a return chaise, which was overturned the first day: other 
misfortunes occurred on the road. It was there he became acquainted 
with Mrs. Baddeley, who joined the company soon after his arrival ; and, 
her husband being engaged at Liverpool, near forty miles distant, she 
was left much alone, aad found great comfort in Edwin’s society. 

At the close of the season Edwin was engaged by Mossop, for Smoke 
Alley, Dublin, and was promoted to thirty shillings a-week. He arrived 
there without a shilling. The first part he played was Sir Philip Mode- 
love, in which, as little was expected, he escaped without censure; 
his second was Lord Trinket, in which the audience not only applauded 
but echoed his words, when he said, “ I cut a mighty ridiculous figure 
here, *pon honour!’? He, however, brought all up in the third part he 
acted, which was Justice Woodcock ; and from that time became a 
mighty favourite. He lodged up two pair of stairs, in a back-room, in 
an obscure court; and, notwithstanding all his determined economy, 
often went without a dinner, being frequently compelled to return on 
pay-day with only one-fourth of his week’s salary, sometimes not even 
that. performance was sometimes delayed till the money was trans- 
July.—vOL. LI. NO, CCXI. 2D 
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ferred from the doors to the purchase of candles, or to redeem part of 
the wardrobe from the pawnbroker’s. Things were in so bad a state 
with him, that one night, when principally concerned in the perform- 
ance, he contrived to be arrested bya friendly writ, and sent word to the 
manager from the spunging-house that not ing less than ten pounds 
would liberate him: he was successful. At the end of the season he 
engaged with Ryder for Waterford. 

At Waterford he had the good fortune to please the people ; but the 
festivities into which he was led prevented the necessary attention to his 
avocation which prudence directed. He was, notwithstanding, very 
successful, and cleared by his benefit twenty-five pounds; but when he 
was about to return to Dublin, not three weeks after, he found himself 
possessed of only six shillings, and was obliged to walk to Dublin, a 
distance of ninety miles. 

The next we hear of Edwin is at Preston, where Flockton, with Punch, 
having superseded the actors, Edwin determined on following some other 
profession. He left that place in a flying waggon, and reached London 
in seven days; took a lodging in No. 8, Hemming’s Row, up two pair 
of stairs, for which he paid three and sixpence a-week. Here he rumi- 
nated as to what he should do, and in the end determined on returning 
to the stage. 

On the death of Arthur, Lee, looking about for a successor, recollected 
his Manchester fyro Edwin, wrote to him, and Edwin arrived at the 
Bear, Cheap Street, Bath, October 2, 1768. Perriwinkle was his first 
part there; Sir Harry Sycamore was the second; and, though Arthur 
had been a great favourite, they received Edwin with evident marks 
of attention and applause. Here he became acquainted with Mrs. 
Walmsley, a respectable milliner in Horse Street; he persuaded her 
to sell her property, which she did, and she became Mrs, Edwin in every- 
thing but the ceremony. 

Foote engaged him for the Haymarket at a guinea for every night 
he performed, and he appeared there on the 18th of June, 1776, in 
Flaw in “ The Cozeners ;”’ but his success was not equal to the ex- 
pectations of his friends. His second part was Jobson, in which he 
gained ground with the public; but the universal applause he received 
in Billy Button, in “ The Maid of Bath,” completely established him. 
After the season he returned to Bath. 

In a letter to Colman, dated Bath, 4th of March, 1777, he says the 
expense of travelling and living in London is so great, that, without an 
addition to his salary, it will be impossible to undertake it. Mrs. Edwin 
pretends to no great merit, but, having a good study, she might, upon 
an emergency, supply the place of a better actress: if, with her assist- 
ance and Jack’s performance, he (Colman) would add two guineas 
a-week to the three already proposed, it would support him, and that 
only, having a large family. From the smallness of his salary he had 
given up all thoughts of London. His offer was less than Foote’s, who 
gave him a guinea each night, &c. His first appearance under Col- 
man’s management was in Hardcastle and Midas. 

While at the Haymarket in the summer, Harris proposed an engage- 
ment to him for Covent Garden at five pounds a-week, which he declined, 
and for some time the matter dropped ; but Harris ultimately gave him 
his own terms—seven pounds a-week—and he made his appearance on 
the 24th of September in Touchstone and Midas. In Touchstone he 
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was not successful, but in Midas he was all that could be wished ; but 
it was in the next part he acted, Master Slender, that his great comic 
power broke forth. Harris’s great object in engaging him was for the 
part of Punch in a pantomime of Dibdin’s, “ Harlequin ee, 
the music of which the composer asserted “ no other person could sing.” 
He daily gained ground with the audience, and in a very short time was 
the most popular performer of that period. At the end of the season he 
renewed his engagement with Harris for three years at eight pounds 
a-week, and at the end of that period at twelve pounds, at which salary 
he continued till he quitted the stage of life. 

In 1780 “Tom Thumb” was produced at Covent Garden by 
O’Hara; his son John Edwin was the Tom Thumb. 

Young Edwin, who was always called Jack, made his first appearance 
at the Haymarket in Hengist, in “ Bonduca,” 1778, being then ten years 
old: he was continually before the public in one theatre or the other. 
Jack Edwin, previous to his marriage, which took place in 1791, was the 
inseparable companion of Lord Barrymore, and resided at Wargrave, 
where his Lordship had a private theatre, and where Edwin assisted his 
patron in getting up his plays. John Edwin, jun., married Eliza- 
beth Rebecca Richards, the daughter of a country actor; she made 
her appearance at Dublin, for her father’s benefit, when eight years 
old, in “The Romp ;” Jack Johnstone played Captain Lightly, and 
O’ Keefe Watty Cockney : when eighteen she appeared at Covent Garden 
in Maria, in “* The Citizen,’’ on the 13th of November, 1789; from that 
time till she quitted the stage, a very few years ago, she was well known 
in London, having acted at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Lyceum, 
Haymarket, Adelphi, Olympic, the Surrey Theatres, &c. Not long 
before she left the stage she lost a great part of her savings by the 
defalcation of a stock-broker, in whose hands she had placed the money. 
Young Edwin and his wife were some years at Bath, where John was a 
great favourite, and was thought to excel his father in some things; he 
certainly excelled him in dissipation. The latter part of his days was 
passed in Dublin, where he died on the 22nd of February, 1805. 

In November, 1788, a preparatory paragraph appeared in the news- 
papers, saying that a sister of Edwin’s was about to appear at the Hay- 
market Theatre; and, in the February following, the event thus announced 
took place after a comedy, “ The Author,”? Mrs. Cadwallader (for that 
night only) by a young lady, sister to Mr. Edwin, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, being her first appearance on this and her second on any stage). 
Tickets to be had of Mrs. Williams, at her house, the artificial flower- 
warehouse, Store Street, Bedford Square. 

Mrs. Cadwallader was no other than Edwin’s sister, who was at that 
time so universally known by the name of Williams, to whose house 
in Store Street more crowds of fashionable females resorted in a day to 
inquire into the events of fate and futurity than ever attended the an- 
cient temple of the famous oracle of Delphos. She repeatedly adver- 
tised her artificial flower-shop, but, ‘‘ bolder grown,” in 1789, she 
advertised her trade in the following unequivocal terms :— 

“ Mrs. Williams respectfully informs those ladies who did her the honour 
to call, during her absence, that she is returned from France, and may be 
consulted with as usual, from eleven in the morning till six in the evening, 
at her house, the artificial flower-warehouse, Store Street, Bedford Square. 

“ N.B. Ladies will please to observe it is a small house, with green rails.” 
2pD2 
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In February, 1791, she was had up before Justice Nares. After this 
she altered her advertisements, but continued to advertise still, from 
Store Street, that, having formerly studied the occult sciences, ladies 
may still consult her on nervous and consumptive cases, every day from 
eleven till three. Her Batavian Tincture might be had at five and ten 
shillings a-bottle. After 1797 she was heard of no more. 

Edwin’s dissipation had now rendered him uncertain in the theatre: 
he was not to be depended upon, and often occasioned much inconveni- 
ence in the arrangements of the theatre. 

In the spring of 1789 he renewed an intimacy with a notorious woman 
of the town. To force her to return to him, he threatened to charge her 
with stealing his watch, a practice not uncommon with her. This threat 
reconciled the amiable couple, and he actually brought her to his resi- 
dence in Bedford Street. This was resented by Mrs. Edwin. He 
forced her and her eldest son John out of doors, because he, very natu- 
rally, espoused his mother’s cause, and advertised them in the news- 
papers, as not being his wife and son, and insisted on their being dis- 
charged from every theatre in which he was engaged. 

Mrs. Edwin, or Mrs. Walmsley, was highly respected. In Bath, at 
Edwin’s wish, she relinquished all her views there, sold all her property, 
and.gave him the proceeds. Tor twenty years she was his accredited 
wife, conducted herself with the greatest propriety, was introduced and 
received everywhere as his wife, and in no instance disgraced the name 
she bore. 

The papers daily teemed with Edwin’s inhuman behaviour, the 
general tendency of which was, that, if the reports were true, he 
should be hissed off the stage of society, to prevent his ever daring to 
play so brutal a character again. To say nothing of his shameful beha- 
viour in abandoning the mother of his children, his denial that the 
youth was his son, whom, while an infant, he introduced on the stage 
avowedly as such, was conduct too despicable not to excite universal 
abhorrence. When he appeared, the disapprobation generally expressed 
— it was hoped, excite a becoming contrition for his conduct to his 
amily. 

Edwin took the Richmond Theatre for the summer, 11789. 

The Haymarket season opened that vear on the 18th of May, with a 
new piece of the elder Colman’s, “‘ Ut Pictura Poesis,” to which Mr. J. 
Edwin spoke the prologue. He also played several principal characters, 
and Mrs. Edwin’s name was also attached to the parts she had been in 
the habit of acting, until the 10th of June, after which their names were 
totally out of the bills. Edwin, on the 19th, appeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and could not have given much of his aid to his Richmond con- 
cern, as he acted every night during the season, except four. With the 
exception of Gregory Gubbins, he was left out of all the new pieces of 
that season, 

Sheridan gave Mrs. Edwin an engagement at Drury Lane of 2/, a- 
week on her being deserted; and she remained at the Haymarket till 
her death, which took place in January, 1794. 

In the Passion Week of 1790 Edwin played Jemmy Jumps, at 
Rochester, for Lee Lewes’s benefit: the house overflowed, and would 
have done so had it been twice as large. The next morning, Edwin and 

Lee Lewes commenced a post-haste journey to Paris, What they could 
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be doing there was a mystery to everybody ; but it.is certain they were 
there, being seen in the Café Chartes, and parading the Palais Royal 
with National cockades, larger than ordinary. A remarkable circum- 
stance happened as they were walking in the Tuileries. Edwin had on 
a very rough kind of bear-skin great coat. The Dauphin, who was 
passing (between two ladies), preceded by two grenadiers, made a full 
stop to admire him. Edwin made his obeisance with a comicality 
_ that caused a breach in French manners, as the Dauphin returned it in 
a loud laugh, exclaiming ‘‘ Eh / bien comique !”? 

On the 7th of April following Edwin took his benefit at Covent 
Garden: it was his last. The play was “ The Comedy of Errors,” 
and * The Englishman in’ Paris ;” Buck, by Lee Lewes, his first ap- 
pearance in London since his return from India. Edwin gave “ Lingo 
the Butler’s Opinion of Men and Manners ;” and “ Four-and-Twenty 
Fiddlers :’? the latter he sang at his first, his last, and every other of his 
benefits, and it never failed to produce the most rapturous applause. 

In May, by the advice of his physicians, Dr. Brocklesby and Dr. 
Garthshore, he took lodgings at the Reindeer, on Epping Forest, but 
he remained there only three weeks. 

On the 13th of June he married Miss Mary Hubbard at St. John’s 
Church, Westminster. 

On the 23rd of the same month he was unable to act at the Hay- 
market, and the pieces were obliged to be changed; he then took a 
lodging on Clapham Common, but, that being too cold for his emaciated 
frame, he returned to Bedford-street, and re-appeared on the 3rd of 
July, and played only fifteen times: many of the parts he was in the 
habit of playing were given up to others, particularly to Bannister, and 
he acted only Gregory Gubbins, Lingo, Bowkitt, Peeping Tom, and 
Jerry Sneak: his last new part was Gregory Gubbins, which he per- 
formed on the 2nd of August, after which he never again appeared on 
the stage. 

On the 15th of August a paragraph appeared saying— 

“ Mr. Edwin, reduced by ill health to the necessity of a temporary retire- 
ment from the duties of his profession, informs the public that he pays for 
the ae of two of his children, and allows their mother two guineas 
a-week. 

“This he trusts will shield him from the attacks of anonymous assailants 
in future.” 

And the next day the following appeared :— 

“ Young Edwin clears 70/. by his benefit, and certainly no one is better 
entitled to it, as he is the sole support of his mother and her numerous 
family.” 

“ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“ Sir—The daily falsehoods that are exhibited against me I have hitherto 
passed unnoticed, but the paragraph in your paper to-day, insinuating that 
young Edwin is ‘ the sole support of his mother and_ her numerous family, 
obliges me to refer the writer of that article to Mr. Milns, of Salvador 
House Academy, Tooting, who will inform him that I very lately settied an 
account with that gentleman of more than seventy pounds for the board and 
education of two children by that unhappy connexion, which, to restore my 
peace of mind, I was obliged to put an end to. 

“ As to young Edwin, he has st since withdrawn himself from my au- 
‘thority ; I wish him success in the line he has adopted; his mother now 
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receives two guineas a-week on my account of Mr. Colman, and the child 
that is with her she thought proper to snatch from my protection. 

“ Facts have but two tendencies—they can only support facts, or expose 
falsehood ; on the truth of what I have related, I rely; and, under my pre- 
sent severe indisposition, can only add, that to the great injustice of such 
diurnal attacks on my private character is annexed great cruelty; for you 
surely, Sir, must know that, in the profession of an actor, there are periods 
when he must appeal tothe indulgence of the public, and on theirimmediate 
countenance of the moment depends the greatest part of his income; and 
ungracious must that actor be, who, guilty of what is laid to my charge, 
would dare to appear before them in any shape so morally disqualified. 
Conscious that I do not merit such unmanly efforts to deprive me of the 
means of existence, I have to hope, Sir, that you, and every other conductor 
of a publie print, will see the inhumanity of such repeated attacks, and 
shield me in future from anonymous assailments, particularly at the present 
moment, which demands my immediate retreat into the country for the 
restoration of my health. I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“J. Ewin. 

“ Haymarket Theatre, August |4th, 1790.” 

To this, the soi-disant Mrs. Edwin wrote a long reply, which also ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

Three weeks before his death a consultation of physicians was held 
at his residence, and their decision was, that unless he was immediately 
removed to Nice he must die ; Harris volunteered to advance any money 
that was necessary for the voyage, and a vessel was engaged, but he was 
too far gone to undertake it: he was cheerful to the last, and two days 
before his death he felt confident he should recover when on board the 
vessel; he could not be persuaded to keep his bed. On the 30th of 
October he lay on a couch before the fire, and continued there until a 
quarter past four the following morning unable to express his wishes ; 
he attempted to rise, but could not—put out his hand to his wife— 
looked up—and died, in his forty-second year. 

On Sunday, November 7th, at eight in the evening, his remains were 
deposited in the north side of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, between Dr. 
Arne and Ned Shuter. 

A tombstone was put up to his memory in February, 1791, at the 
expense of Mr. Redhead ; on it the following inscription :— 


‘Here lies the body of 
Joun Epwin, 
Comedian, 
Who departed this life October 31st, 1790, 
Aged 42 years. 
‘* Each social meed which honours human kind, 
The dust beneath this frail memorial bore ; 
If pride of excellence uplift thy mind, 
Subdue the weakness and be vain no more. 
‘A nation’s mirth was subject to his art 
Ere icy death had smote this child of glee ; 
And care resumed his empire o'er the heart, 
When Heaven issued—Edwin shall not be. 
* ANTHONY PAsQUIN. 


“ The faded letters to restore, 
A friend survives, he can no more; 
The actor gone—he asks, with pain, 
When shall we see ‘ his like again ?°—1836.” 
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The last four lines were evidently, by the date, recently added in the 
place of the following, which have been erased—* As a tribute of 
friendship to the memory of the deceased, this stone was erected by 
Mr. Henry Redhead.” 

His last new character at Covent Garden was Sir Troubadour, in 
“The Crusade ;” his health was then so impaired that he was unable 
to display, to any extent, his unrivalled buffo talents. Reynolds says he 
was sitting one night in the boxes at the Haymarket, and, in the farce 
of “ The Son-in-Law,” in the scene between Edwin and Parsons, the 
latter says, as a reason for not letting him have his daughter—* You are 
such an ugly fellow ;*—being in high glee, he coolly advanced to the 
lamps, and said—“ Now I submit to the opinion of an enlightened Bri- 
tish audience, which is the ugliest of the three—I—old Crankey—or 
that gentleman in the front boxes ?”»—pointing to Reynolds, who re- 
tired from his situation with all possible expedition. 

Such things could Edwin do, such things did Tarleton. Notwithstand- 
ing these occasional sallies, he was a remarkably dull man in company. 

The writing of O’Keefe and the acting of Edwin were so peculiarly 
adapted to each other, that it is doubtful if either could have acquired 
so much celebrity without the mutual exertions of both; Bowkitt, 
Lingo, Peeping Tom, Jemmy Jumps, Darby, &c., raised the fame 
equally of the author and actor; the wit of the one and the humour of 
the other forced from you a laugh, while reflection made you angry 
with yourself for being entertained with— 

“Tag-rag, merry-derry, perriwig, and hatband, 
_ Hie, hoe, horum, genitivo.” 

His pronunciation was clear, distinct, and forcible, with a great ra- 
pidity of utterance, but perfectly articulate ; his voice was uncommonly 
harmonious and fluent; his knowledge of music was just and his execu- 
tion perfect, so much so, that he could do what he pleased with the 
band—they could not discompose him, nor would he them. He was un- 
questionably the best burletta singer that ever appeared on the English 
Stage. 

it was the fashion latterly to abuse him—the frequent disappointments 
which the public experienced from his intemperance was the principal 
cause. That his acting had faults and sometimes degenerated into buf- 
foonery—that from negligence he was unequal in his acting, playing the 
same part well one night and ill the next night, is true—“ but we 
loved him even for his faults.”” He was also accused of being a copy of 
Shuter: he always avowed that he took him for his model; but there 
was still an originality in his acting that baffled imitation, and proved 
he had native genius—for instance, has any actor approached him m 
Lingo? With all his faults, he left not his equal behind him. 
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PAPERS OF A ‘‘GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS. —NO. IV. 


EDITED BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


a 


Arma virumque cano! 


From Gustavus Nibs, Gentleman-at-Arms and F.S.A., Pimlico, 
to Benjamin Squabpie, Mousehole, Cornwall. 


Dear Ben— You write to me about—the British Stage! As your 
friend Macbeth says, “ There’s no such thing.’” Were you only one 
week in the “ circles”—were you for only seven days allowed to com- 
pose a fraction of * the world”—you would not persecute me for in- 
formation only to be rendered at the imminent peril of my character as 
a man of fashion and of taste. However, as you conjure me by our early 
friendship to write you a letter upon the play-houses, | obey, with this 
understanding—that you keep the correspondence a profound secret. If 
you must read the epistle to any of your acquaintance, pray, father the 
missive upon young Skimmer, the tinman, who left Mousehole last 
autumn, and is now settled in the Minories. A taste for the drama 
may not very much hurt a tinman, but must be fatal to the reputation 
of a man who goes into “ the world.” 

The season of the two large houses, as they are called, will, ere this 
arrive at Mousehole, be concluded. The thousands of “ enthusiasts ”’ 
nightly mustered at Drury Lane to the roll of Balfe’s kettle-drums will 
have given place to the spiders, and where crowds of intelligent Britons 
(see the play-bills—the “‘ short and simple annals” of the season) have 
** roared ”’ their laughter, and “ shouted ” their applause, the little mice 
may take what seats they list. The ghost of “ Joan of Arc,”’ in a short 
white petticoat, may sometimes stalk along the pit—young Wieland’s 
Devil of the Danube (the finest bit of originality of the whole season) 
may haunt the boxes—and, at times, in the deep midnight, a tall, spare, 
stern-looking man, in whose thin face are cares of £. s. d., may glide in 
the moonshine to the treasury, and, taking forth the books, see nought 
but moonshine there. Sometimes, the plaster heads of Garrick, Siddons, 
Kemble and Edmund Kean, in the saloon, may chat away the darkness, 
sorrowing over the absurdities of the season past, and marvelling what 
new raree-show will grace or disgrace the season to come. Such things 
may be fancied “during the recess ;”” but if you ask what new play has 
been added to the list—what new sterling actor brought to town by 
the Drury management of 1837-8 ?—it may be answered, that Signor 
Balfe has written either ten or twelve new operas, and that it was not 
the fault of the manager if Mr. Murphy refused a very liberal offer to 
appear in “The Weathercock.”” This Dullandry says he has positively 
heard: Murphy might have had any terms, had the frost continued, for 
a series of lectures ; the engagement, however, went off at the thaw. 

I have heard that the proprietors of Covent Garden, bareheaded and 
barefooted, will in a few days go in procession to Macready, and, laying 
the keys of the theatre at his feet, beg that he will condescend to take 
them at his own terms. The fact is, the style in which he has produced 
Shakspeare has made it more than ever hopeless for chandler-shop 
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managers to succeed him. “ I’d have taken the house myself,” said 
Bubbleton, a.minor managef, “ only the devil of it is, that Macready 
has made the concern so infernally respectable.” 

We are now in the summer season; but the actors who, in former 
years, monopolized nearly all public patronage, have now to contend 
with a hundred rivals. ‘* Yousee, Sir,’® said Mr. Archibald Squaretoes, 
a gentleman, who in his youth went to the Haymarket in a laced coat 
and three-corner hat, “ you see, in my young days, we had nothing but 
the play for our money—now, we have steam-boats to Greenwich—wild 
beasts—and all sorts of balloons, with a real gentleman to break his 
neck nn, taba And then for the actors, Sir! Why, I’ve seen one 
of Foote’ farces—ha, Sir! something like farces, though a little free— 
something like literature in them, Sir—lI’ve seen actors in one farce 
that, in these times, would set up a dozen companies. You have heard 
of Monsieur Valbreque, Sir—Catalani’s husband, Sir?—well, Sir, he 
used to say ‘ Madame ma femme, et deux ou trois poupées, voila tout.’ 
Thus it is with managers; now-a-days, Sir, they stilt up one actor, and 
all ‘the rest they make dwarfs: they get hold of second or third-rate 
players, and they ‘ cut ’em into stars,’ making the remainder of the 
company so many farthing candles. And what’s worse, Sir,” said 
Squaretoes, becoming animated, ‘‘ what’s worse, nothing is more easy 
than to make a star. I knew a pork-butcher, Sir, who gave it out that 
he fattened all his pigs upon pine-apples; well, Sir, he sold them for 
what price he liked—and people, having bought the pigs, swore the 
could taste the pine-apple flavour. It’s much the same, Sir, wit 
many of the ‘ stars :’—managers have only todeclare that they give ’em 
ten, twenty, or fifty pounds a-night, and the sagacious public propor- 
tion their admiration to the salary received. Why, Sir,” said Square- 
toes, ‘I’ve known an actor, like a pipe of madeira, supposed to increase 
his value by a sea-voyage. And then, Sir, for plays—ha!—we used to 
have dramas, Sir, for companies of men and women ; now, Sir, we have 
monologues, Sir, for Mr. Great A and Mrs. Little B. And then, Sir, 
to make the thing complete, Sir, audiences are not what they were ; 
there was a time when they seemed to have a keen relish of a delicate 
piece of wit—now, Sir, gentle touches go for nothing; you must hit 
with a pole-axe, Sir—nothing less than a pole-axe.” “ And do you 
really, Mr. Squaretoes,”’ I asked, with great deference, of the venerable 
gentleman, “ do you really see no hope forthe drama? Can nothing 
be done to regenerate the stage?” “ Humph! why, yes, Sir, two or 
three trifling things might be attempted: in the first place, to give the 
literature of the stage fair play, I would declare war with France, and 
thus cut off the supplies of translation.”” ‘‘ Very good, Sir; and what 
then??? “ Then, government should allow a few thousands a-year to a 
school for the drama—Mr. Hume might be induced to carry the affair 
through the House ;—and next, parliament should be humbly petitioned 
to pass a measure for the immediate supply of at least ten or a dozen 
first-rate actors in addition to the present body. Ha, Sir!” said Mr. 
Squaretoes, in a tone of sadness, “ ‘ Falstaff’ lies in St. John’s Church, 
buried with Elliston—the last ‘ Benedick’ is Deputy Licenser—whilst 
Liston, as Lord of the Manor of Pen, holds court-leets and inspects 
weights and measures!’? And so much for Squaretoes. 

I now come to the dreadful part of your letter—to that alarming 
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paragraph which informs me that you have yourself written a play, 
and have already in imagination appropriated the hundreds that must 
inevitably proceed from it. Foolish Fg man! Already you see 
yourself in print—your portrait, painted by Honeybrush, revealing you 
to an admiring public, like to an angel in a very tight coat! Alas, be 
warned! What! pusillanimously turn dramatist—and in these days! 
Have some sense of self-respect ; be a man, buy a broom, and go upon 
the highway. 

Has the fate of the last victim to stage literature no terrors for you ? 
But no, the tragic story cannot yet have made its way to Mousehole— 
you must yet be ignorant of the fate of Otway Squills, a successful and 
most squalid author, whose death occurred under the most pasfful and 
mysterious circumstances. A very long account of the inquest, illus- 
trated by a wood engraving of the deceased, is now before me: in the 
hope that the frightful details may be to you a salutary warning, I make 
some extracts :— 


* Fate of Genius.—Yesterday, an inquest was held at the Bag-of- 
Nails, New Cut, on the body of Otway Squills. As the deceased had 
long been favourably known to the public by the number and success of 
his dramatic writings, many members of the sock and buskin were in 
attendance, and the inquiry seemed to excite the greatest intcrest 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

** Rebecca Motherly deposed that the deceased was her lodger. She 
had known him from a youth; he had been bred to the pin-making 
business, but, to the annoyance of his friends, had left a respectable 
trade for play-writing ; when in full work, could earn a guinea a-week. 
—Bya [ta pins or plays? Witness—At plays. Recollected 
the deceased coming home on Tuesday night; shortly after, Mr. Bub- 
bleton called; Mr. Bubbleton is the manager of a play-house ; heard 
high words between him and deceased: when Mr. Bubbleton quitted 
the house, witness saw the deceased alive for the last time; he appeared 
very melancholy, and asked witness what she thought he could earn by 
carrying out small parcels and beating carpets. Found him dead next 
morning. 

* Giles Swaggerly Bubbleton, examined—Is proprietor of Bubbleton’s 
Royal Death’s Head and Cross-Bones Theatre: deceased was in em- 
ploy of witness as stock author; had been very irregular in his habits 
of late ; notwithstanding, witness thought him a young man of con- 
siderable genius, and gave him a guinea per week to write as required ; 
witness was never called upon to produce more than three pieces a-week, 
and never under twelve hours’ notice. By a Juror—Were the dramas 
of deceased played at any other place? Oh, yes; all over the country. 
—Was there not an act which made such performance profitable 
to the author? There was such an act; it was a most admirable 
statute, and was of great encouragement to authors; but in the case 
of deceased was not productive, as witness had by contract secured 
such revenue to himself. What! for the guines a-week ?—For the 
guinea a-week. By the Coroner—State what passed between you 
and deceased at your last meeting. Witness here stated that he 
called upon deceased for a new play, ‘ The Golden Potato,’ which 
deceased had re-written three times to suit the peculiar wishes of Mr. 
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Connaught, a ‘ star’ engaged at the ‘ Death’s Head’ at 50/. a-night ; 
Pre had failed to please Mr. Connaught, and had to write the 
drama a fourth time ; had had the MS. more than a day, and had made 
little progress init. Witness was irritated, and threatened to discharge 
deceased ; had, however, no such intention. On the contrary, witness 
would always patronize gehius when he could see his way. Deceased 
had written two nautical dramas—‘ The Interminable Pigtail,’ and 
* Benbow’s ’Bacco-Box,’ for another ‘ star,’ only a week ago. The 
Coroner—-You say you were irritated with deceased ; state the exact 
words you used on quitting him. Witness (after some hesitation)—I 
said I had brought him before the town, had made his fortune for him, 
but that he was an ungrateful, idle scoundrel, and if ‘ The Golden 
Potato ’ was not finished by the morning, [ had done with him for ever. 
I said that, in consequence of his neglect: it was impossible for me to 
see my way. 

“Mr. Cooke, surgeon, exramined—He was called in to see deceased 
at eight in the morning ; “found him seated in a chair with paper before 
him and a pen in his hand; the vital spark was quite extinct. He 
had not been long dead, for the last word, ‘ exit,’ was scarcely dry. All 
attempts at resuscitation proved fruitless ; there were not the slightest 
marks of violence upon the body. 

“ The Coroner then addressed the jury in a manly, sensible speech, in 
which he briefly touched upon the mischievous influence of the stage, at 
the same time giving due praise to the latent humanity of Mr. Bubble- 
ton, who had merely used a threat of dismissal as a gentle spur to the 
negligence of the unfortunate yet unprincipled deceased. 

“The Jury, without retiring, returned a verdict of—‘* Died of a Ma- 
nager.” 

We understand that Mr. Bubbleton—who was loudly cheered on 
leaving the jury-room—has, with his characteristic benevolence, charged 
himself with the expenses of the funeral, which, in consonance with the 
unostentatious habits of the deceased, will be very plain and strictly 
private.”’ 


If this brief, yet mournful history, my dear Ben, do not arrest you in 
your mad career of dramatic authorship—come, come, and be another 
Otway Squills. Thine, ever, 

Gustavus, Nias. 

P.S. I had scarcely subscribed my name, when I received your parcel 
—a thumping MS. in five long acts! ‘* Love and Tenderness” strikes 
me as being somewhat tame for a title ; but let me not prejudge. Since 
you insist upon it, I will read the play, and see if managers can be 
brought to entertain it. 





From Gustavus Nibs to Doctor Undercrust, Mousehole. 


My dear Doctor,~—All, and more than you have heard, of the last 
miracle upon town, is true. New wonders, revealing the magic of 
animal magnetism, are developed every day. The change effected by 
its means in the social system nobody, not even the acute Mr. Fins- 
bury, Member for Tegg, can as yet imagine. Already, even in the 
infancy of the system, extraordinary things have come to pass. Only 
three nights ago, in the House of Commons, Mr. Cockeyleekie, in a 
most luminous speech of figures, was observed to yawn, then drop upon 
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a seat, and fall fast asleep. There was a great sensation in the House ; 
Members of Mr. Cockeyleekie’s party contending that he had been “ mag- 
netised” by his opponent or opponents, which conduct, as was ‘justly 
insisted upon, was an unfair and an unconstitutional method of dis- 
posing of a question. I much regret, for the honour of the British Senate, 
to state, that no Member had the manliness to meet the charge; and 
Mr. Cockeyleekie, profoundly snoring, was removed into the lobby. 
A political opponent maliciously accounted for Cockeyleekie’s somno- 
lency, by stating that he had listened to his own speech. The Member 
continued asleep, and all efforts to rouse him proved unavailing, until, 
fortunately, the Chancellor of the Exchequer drew the edge of a six- 
pence over the hon. gentleman’s eyelids: at the touch of the sixpence 
Cockeyleekie became wide awake, 

I am not, my dear Doctor, a party man—at least, I will never inflict 
upon you my political prejudices—but I must say that this new dis- 
covery lodges a terrible power in the hands of any body of men sufli- 
ciently reckless to use it. What, I ask, is to become of the affairs of this 
great uation, if questions—perhaps of the most vital interest—are to be 
got rid of by sending honourable Members to sleep ? * 

In the Court of Common Plefs, on Wednesday last, a whole jury 
were magnetised by a learned Sergeant; and, it is whispered, considered 
their verdict whilst so disposed of. 

A most respectable and moderate tailor—for he lives at the West- 
end—* having some money to make up,” called a day or two ago at the 
lodgings of a surgical student at the London University, as it appears, 
for the amount of this little bill. Night came, and the tradesman re- 
turned not to his home: it was Saturday, and the absence of the worthy 
man occasioned the greatest anxiety among his workmen. Sunday 
passed, and no tailor made his appearance. It was at length remem- 
bered by a shopman, that his master had expressed his intention of 
visiting the said student. The assistance of the police was immediately 
obtained, and the lodgings of the young gentleman—he was absent from 
home—entered. After a most minute search, the tailor was found shut 
up in a clock-case on the stairs, in the profoundest sleep. It appears 
that the worthy man, on asking the student for his bill, was immediately 
magnetised by the young philosopher, who, it is presumed, afterwards 
conveyed him into the clock-case. The strangest part of the story re- 
mains to be told. The tailor was always accounted a sharp, shrewd 
man; but since the affair in the clock-case, to every customer that comes 
he does nothing but cry Tickh—tick. 

The worthy magistrate at Marlborough Street has bound over at least 
a dozen husbands in heavy securities not to repeat the offence, charged 
upon them by their wives, all magnetised, when, in their own words, 
“ They only attempted to open their mouths.” 

I am, however, happy to inform you that the Royal Society has taken 
the affair in hand, and will shortly send a deputation to confound or be 
confounded by the magnetic philosophers. I shall forward you the 
earliest intelligence of the proceedings ; in the mean time, Doctor Tunny- 
fish, F.S.A., has pointed out to me a passage in a rare and curious book, 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, called “ A late Discourse, touching the Cure of 
Wounds by the Powder of Sympathy,” and has permitted me to extract 


> 








* Fide one of the latest sketches of the admirable H. B—Ep. 
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it, observing that he believes as much in the “ powder,”’ as in the 
“ magnetism.” Sir Kenelni says :— 

* Mr. James Howel (well known in France by his writings, and 
particularly by his ‘ Dendrologia’) coming by chance as two of his best 
friends were fighting in a duel, he did his endeavour to part them, and, 
putting himself between them, seized with his left hand upon the hilt 
of the sword of one of the combatants, while, with his right hand, he 
laid hold of the blade of the other; one of them roughly drawing the 
blade of his sword, cuts to the very bone, the nerves, and muscles, and 
tendons of Mr. Howel’s hand ; and then the other disengaging, his hilt, 
gave a cross blow on his adversary’s head, which glanced towards his 
friend, who, heaving up his sore hand to save the blow, he was wounded 
in the back of his hand as he had been before within. * * * * * 
They both ran to embrace him, and, having searched his hurts, the 
bound up his hand with one of his garters to close the veins, whic 
were cut and bled abundantly. They brought him home, and sent for 
a surgeon. * * * Four or five days after he came to my house, 
and prayed me to view his wounds, ‘ for I understand,’ said he, ‘ that 
you have extraordinary remedies on such occasions.’”? Sir Kenelm 
Digby undertakes the cure, and “ asks for anything that had the blood 
upon it ;”’ so he sent for his garter, wherewith his hand was first bound, 
and, having called fora bason of water, “ as if I would wash my hands, I 
took a handful of powder of vitriol which I had in 4 | study, and pre- 
sently dissolved it. As soon as the bloody garter was brought me, I put 
it within the bason ; but Mr. Howel started suddenly, as if he had found 
some strange alteration in himself. I asked him what he ailed? ‘I 
know not, he said, what ails me, but I find that IJ feel no more pain; 
methinks that a pleasing kind of freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, 
did spread over my hand, which hath taken away the inflammation that 
tormented me before.’ I replied, ‘ Since you feel already so good an effect 
of my medicament, I advise you to cast away all your plaisters, only keep 
the wound clean, and in a moderate temper ’twixt heat and cold.’ This 
was presently reported to the Duke of Buckingham, and a little after to 
the king, who were both very curious to know the issue of the business ; 
which was, that after dinner I took the garter out of the water, and put 
it to dry before a great fire: it was scarcely dry but Mr. Howel’s ser- 
vant came running, and told me that his master felt as much burning as 
ever he had done, if not more; for the heat was such, as if his hand were 
*twixt coals of fire.”? Sir Kenelm bids the servant return to his master 
with an assurance of speedy ease. ‘ Thereupon he went, and at the in- 
stant I did put again the garter into the water; thereupon he found his 
master without any pain at all! To be brief, there was no sense of 
pain afterward; but within five or six days the wounds were cicatrised 
and entirely healed.” The wise King James, “ after drolling with Sir 
Kenelm first about a magician and sorcerer,” gets the secret from the 
knight, who informs us that he first learned it of a “‘ religious Carmelite 
that came from the Indies and Persia to Florence ;” and that ulti- 
mately “ the powder of sympathy,” which, as we lave seen in the case 
of Mr. Howel, worked such wonders, “ remained not long in terms of a 
secret, but by degrees it became to be so divulged, that now there is 
scarce any country barber but knows it!” And this “ Discourse,’’ it 
should be remembered, was *‘ made in a solemn assembly of noble and 
learned men at Montpellier, in France!’ Hence, it must speak verities, 
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Yet, how comes it, asks Doctor Tunnyfish, that the barbers of our day 
have lost a secret which the barbers of by-gone centuries must have 
found so profitable ? 

For myself, most worthy Doctor, I hazard no opinion on the doctrines 
of animal magnetism ; but, whether false or true, the creed is broached 
at a most fortunate season, for never could novelty be more welcome. 
It is expected that a public exhibition of a series of wonders by the pro- 
fessors of the new faith will, for ever, silence the sceptical. Anyhow, 
the interests of society require the matter to be set at rest, that the heads 
of families and guardians may be relieved from their present uncertainty. 
As the case stands, every accident is laid at the door of animal magnetism. 
It was only last week that Miss Diana Lupins, the daughter of a rich 
florist, having only a day before attended a lecture, was so magnetised 
by a tall young Irishman, a student at Guy’s, that she rose early in the 
morning and followed him to the door of achurch, where he was acci- 
dentally loitering, and—strange to say—was in the course of half an hour 
married to the necromancer. If the fact be doubted, Mr. Lupins, the dis- 
tracted father, is ready to make oath to it, and, moreover, to furnish the 
unbelieving with the precise address of the married couple, now spend- 
ing the honeymoon at Brighton. That there was no love in the match 
is but too evident from the hastiness of the match ; to what, then, ask 
the sages, is to be attributed the sudden union, if not to animal mag- 
netism ? 

An upper housemaid in a most respectable family, under the influ- 
ence of asimilar spell, following a twopenny-postman all through his 
“ first delivery,” it was at length found necessary to give her into 
the charge of the police. The young woman fainted, went into hysterics, 
und called the twopenny-postman—he had been married the day before 
—* A perjured wretch !’’ Doctor Squelette, on being called in, pro- 
nounced it a most decided case of animal magnetism. 

An individual, most fashionably attired, with moustachios like a 
half-moon, and a crimson-and-black chequered vest of superb satin, a 
few days ago drove up to Mr. *s, the fashionable jeweller. The 
stranger gave a very costly order—the trinkets were sent home—deli- 
vered by the man to the well-dressed customer, who, making a hurried 
excuse, hastily quitted the room, and was not to be found afterwards. 
The shopman was discovered late at night, at the Blue Lion, it was 
ignorantly said, despairingly drunk; the poor man, however, on coming 
to himself, insisted that he had been violently magnetised. 

These few cases—I might multiply them beyond the limits of fools- 
cap—prove the necessity of enlightening the public on the true character 
of the magnetic philosophers. If they be mountebanks—for quack- 
salvers, I am assured, have in London been found in carriages—let 
the legerdemain be exposed, and the varlets punished: if, on the other 
hand, animal magnetism be “ a true thing,’’ husbands, fathers, and guar- 
dians, forewarned of its subtleties, may take means to provide against them. 

In my next I may forward you a report of the further proceedings of 
the magnetic body, but, for the present, must be content with sub- 
scribing myself Your faithful friend and pupil, 

Gustavus Nis. 
attributes his 








P.S. I had almost forgotten to state that Lord 


loss of the last Derby to the fact of his mare having been magnetised 
whilst saddling. 


by Doctor 
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From Gustavus Nibs to Miss Dorothy Nibs, Mousehole. 


Dear Dolly,—This is the first moment I have been able to devote to 
you since your all-inquiring last. You ask for the spring fashions. The 
truth is, as the thaw did not really set in before the latter end of May, 
the winter demand for cloaks and furs continued steady until the 
past month. It is, however, rumoured that the gown of the summer of 
1838 will be worn at least two inches lower than that of 1837, and, 
after a painful investigation of the truth of the report, I am inclined 
to give it my belief. 

In the matter of dress, the present fashions are certainly distin- 
guished by better taste than the modes of former years. We are old 
enough to recollect the monstrous prints of the beaux of a few seasons 
back. Now, the caricaturist could make nothing of the fop of 1839. It 
is not for my poor head to discover the cause of this simplicity of attire 
in comparison with the wear of by-gone years ; though I am perfectly 
aware that a philosopher could give, at least to himself, a most satisfac- 
tory reason for the change: as at Exeter Hall, a few days ago, an acute 
and philanthropic orator attributed much of the increase of crime to the 
introduction of the Adelaide boot. 

The season, so far as it has gone, has been barren of those wonders 
usually produced for the London market. St. Petersburgh has contri- 
buted a musical family—M. Strauss has made a descent with his im- 
mortal waltzes—and Mons. Alexandre, the extraordinary actor and 
mimic, repeats a visit first made to us some thirteen years ago. Still, if 
I except the arrival of a new ouran-outan at the Zoological Gardens, we 
may be said to lack the advent of those wonderful exotics which, I am 
told, generally distinguish “the season.” You will recollect the lines 
addressed to Alexandre by Sir Walter Scott—I am convinced that the 
genius of the actor was worthy the compliment of the poet : nothing 
can be more perfect than, if I may use the term, his self-annihilation. 
In a little French piece, constructed for his powers, he personates seven 
different individuals; and, unassisted by mask, mark, or patch, gives 
you seven entirely new faces—in fact, he is not Mons. Alexandre, but 
he is seven wholly different men and women. 

Having become a member of the Zoological Society, I shall be enabled 
to transmit you the earliest and the most authentic intelligence of the 
proceedings of that public-spirited body. It is, indeed, a delightful 
thing to retreat from the stir and bustle, and, let me in confidence add, 
the hollowness of society, to the stern, ingenuous, and picturesque 
realities of what we call the lower creation. Tired of human frivolities, 
the jaded mind takes refuge among the monkeys ; disappointed, despair- 
ing at human ignorance, we are solaced with the wisdom of the ele- 
phant: shocked at the ingratitude of the world, we buy buns and make 
friends with Bruin. And yet—forgive me the confession—there does 
appear to me something positively pusillanimous in the affected indif- 
ference with which we chat and saunter before the cages of the carni- 
vora—something, as I observed to one of our distinguished corps at the 
time pelting a royal tiger with gooseberries—cowardly in our contempt 
of captive strength and greatness. As, however, science and social hap- 
piness are advanced by the Society, we must not too hastily condemn 
the means. I am informed that such success has attended the efforts of 
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the pro ing committee, that kangaroo-tail soup will altogether 
su * mad ox, and wild turkeys take the place of barn-door 
chicks. The giraffes will, it is hoped, in a few years, utterly drive neck 
of mutton from our kitchens. Touching the giraffe, I must tell you a 
characteristic anecdote of a visitor. Two or three provincial gentle- 
men—TI knew them at once as Manchester men—were toge- 
ther, staring at the giraffes—“ Handsome creatures !’’ cried the most 
enthusiastic, “‘ very handsome—beautiful colours, too, ar’n’t they ?” 
“‘Humph!” observed another, staring at the spots on the skin ; “ beau- 
tiful—but I—I wonder if they’re fast.” 

The new ouran-outan—we have now two—is advancing rapidly in 
public favour; I could send you a golden list of visitors. We are, how- 
ever, promised a more extraordinary acquisition. At our last general 
meeting, Alderman Solon—he is a new fellow—observed that he had 
read an account of a wonderful bird, reported to build its nest of spices, 
and that, moreover, when it died, it was iminediately succeeded by the 
chick bird from its ashes: he wished to know if such a bird were in the 
Gardens, and, on being answered in the negative, gave notice that he 
should, at the next meeting, be ready with a motion on the subject: 
he also expressed his regret that no measures had as yet been taken 
to secure a unicorn. As for the expenses of the Society, the learned 
Alderman contended that the sums for fish for the young pelicans were 
altogether unnecessary, and moved—the motion however fell to the 
ground—that the pelicans should in future feed their young ones after 
the “good old plan,” namely, at their own expense. The Alderman 
could not speak with certainty as to the fare of the ostriches, but 
trusted that they were fed upon the very oldest iron—iron having of 
late considerably gone up. And now, dear Dolly, is it to be wondered 
at that the Society should have done so much for science, when it 
numbers among its leading members so many Solons ? 

Another Society is, I am informed, about to start, on the same prin- 
ciple as that of the Zoological, namely, of gathering together the finest 
specimens of things—the collection, however, to be made from the 
genus homo. Two New Zealanders now in London, have, in the very 
handsomest manner, offered their countenances to the exhibition, and, 
as I hear, the committee only wait for the arrival of a family of Esqui- 
maux, and a native of Madagascar, to open the show, Each speci- 
men will be accommodated with a separate cage, a catalogue rai- 
sonné will be drawn up by three distinguished members of the Royal 
Society, descriptive of the manners, habitats, &c. &c., of the exhibited— 
and, on the whole, the very liveliest hopes are entertained of the attrac- 
tion of the scheme. As it proceeds, you shall hear from me: meantime, 
believe me Your affectionate brother, 

Gustavus N1bs. 


P.S. I had almost omitted to tell you that Sambo Jumbo, a very 
beautiful specimen of the Guinea black—he is footman to a retired 
tight-rope dancer—has thrown up his engagement unless his name ap- 
pear in the catalogue in the very largest letters. Hopes are however 
entertained that his objections may be ultimately overcome. 
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| From Gustavus Nibs to Clarissa Peachdown, Mousehole. 


Beloved Clarissa,—The Coronation takes place ; but we have no ban- 
quet—none! How far the ceremony may or may not be .considered 
constitutional by the omission of the old accustomed feast, it is, not for 
me to question. .Redtape, a private of our brave band, and an attorney 
of sharp intellect and equally sharp practice, shakes his head, and pro- 
fesses to have his serious opinions. However, as loyal subjects, let us 
hope for the best! I had already seen myself handed down to the 
remotest times, standing before unborn generations with a golden 
dish in the historical picture of Victoria’s Coronation dinner; and now— 
but let me not dwell upon the disappointment. Our corps have sustained 
no such blow since the Commonwealth. We expected to feed in state 
at the public cost—and we are compelled to dine at the Blue Posts at 
our own expense: as loyal men, we can at present only pray for the 
stability of the monarchy. 

Ere you receive this, the ceremony will be over; it is, however, 
pleasing to me to anticipate the events of the national holiday. | Great 
things are looked for from the genial influence of the 28th, 29th, and 
30th of June. It is expected that creditors will forgive their poor 
debtors—money-lenders forswear usury for a year—stockbrokers stick 
to truth for a twelvemonth—and, in fact, that men of all degrees and 
professions will cast away from them all that is mean and mercenary, 
and vow a life of charity and benevolence for the time to come. But to 
enumerate a few minor expectations :— 

It is expected that conduits of wine will flow in Cheapside, Regent- 
street, and twenty other great thoroughfares, all of which will be duly 
made known :— 

It is expected that for one hour a shower of sovereigns will be rained 
from the York pillar, the Monument, and other elevations, the precise 
hour and place to be duly made known :— 

It is expected that every independent householder shall throw open 
his doors and hospitably feast all comers, the intentions of such worthy 
hosts to be duly made known :— 

It is expected that all England shall for three days be considered 
Arcady, and that the intentions of those peers, peeresses, knights, and 
ladies, who may wish to pass for shepherds and shepherdesses, shall 
be duly made known :— 

It is expected But, my dear Clarissa, neither time nor paper 
will permit me to put down a tithe of the golden expectations of the 
three days. What the realities shall be, you may in fitting season learn 
from Your’s until death, 

Gustavus. 
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PARISIANA. 


Paris, 8th June, 1838. 

My pear Mr. Eprror—If I were some twenty years younger, and 
some six feet shorter, I might really call myself the “ last rose of 
summer”? left blooming alone, for Paris is provokingly empty, and the 
streets monotonously dull. All of British fashion and beauty are 
gone—some to Switzerland, on their way to Milan, but most to ~ 
the sea-coast, on their way to the Coronation. The French nobility 
and gentry are likewise imitating their neighbours; and, as there has 
been no Sacré in France since that of Charles the Tenth, and as there 
is, indeed, no prospect of a return to old and accustomed ceremony 
in this country, they cross the Channel or proceed to Italy this 
year to enjoy the splendours of other courts and the sights of other 
nations. So here I am, “ left blooming alone,” in very sad weather, 
with hailstones as large as (the Frerich papers say so) pigeons’ eggs, 
with cold March winds on Sunday, April showers on Monday, thunder 
and lightning on Tuesday, wind and rain on Wednesday, and so on, 
and so forth, from day to day, and from week to week. So to pass my 
time away, I “ do”’ a little politics, a little music, a little of the drama, 
a little literature, a little of the fine arts, and sum up all, with a little 
dinner and an occasional stroll in the Tuileries or a drive to the Bois 
de Boulogne. To-day I have been humming all day long a new ro- 
mance, the words by Lemoine, and the music by Mdlle. L’Puget. It 
is quite new, and its title is ““ Ma Mére et mes Amours.” The words 
are pretty, and the air delicious. I have time enough to copy the former, 
but not patience enough to write out the latter. So here are the 
words :— 

“ Salut, pauvre chaumieére ! 

Je reviens pour toujours 
Auprés de toi, ma mére, 

Et de toi, mes amours. 
Salut! berceau de mes beaux jours, 
Salut! ma mére et mes amours. 
Aprés sept ans d’absence touchant au seuil sacré, 
De joie et d’espérance mon caeur est enivré. 
A son enfant fidéle ma mére est toujours 1a, 
Mais qui sait quand j’appelle si Louise repondra? 
Mais celle qui m’est chére a trahi tous mes veux ; 
Eh bien, ma bonne mére, tu m‘aimeras pour deux, 
Et si parfois ses charmes venaient troubler mon coeur, 
Je veux cacher mes larmes en voyant ton bonheur ! 
Oui, dans notre chaumiére tu seras pour toujours mon bonheur, 
O! ma mére et mes seules amours.”’ 

There’s for you! if that is not pastoral enough to please you, you 
must be difficult indeed. Talking of singing, have you yet heard 
Polak’s comic song of “ Nestor le Coiffeur,’’? accompanied by the 
scissors ? The music is by Clapipou, and Achard is the songster of the 
Théatre du Palais Royal. It is decidedly the cleverest hit of last season. 


“J ‘connais pas d’art plus magnifique q’l'art du coiffeur, du perruquier! 
N’y-a rien d’si joli q’ma boutique; elle est la gloire du quartier ! 

Comm’ bien du mond’ qui m’environne j'nai pas besoin dans mon emplot 

D’ambaisser jamais d’vant personne, on s’courbe au contrair’ devant moi ! 
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“ Recttative.—I1 n'y-a ni rang ni fortune qui en dispense ; le civil, comme 
le militaire de tout sexe, est forcé de s'y conformer. Le grand comme le 
petit, le grand surtout se courbe davantage, et les rois, les rois eux-mémes, qui 
restent ordinairement couverts devant les plus puissants de leur royaume, se 
decouvrent devant leur cofffeur. I) n'y-a véritablement que le Capucin avec 
lequel nous ayons peu de chose ad déméler, O sacrés auteurs de mes jours, 
recevez mes bénédictions! quelle glorieuse idée vous avez eue en voulant 
faire de moi un artiste coiffeur, et je vous trouve augustes et sages de 
m’en avoir fait saisir l'occasion par les cheveux ! 

“ Le confident de bien des femmes, c’est bien souvent notre destin ; 

Et je connais de grandes dames que jamais ne me cachent rien ; 

Sans vouloir faire de conquétes j’peux dire avec sincerité 

Que je leur fais tourner la téte pour—la créper d'chaqu’ cdté, 


“ Recitative—Combien de ces coquettes m’ont déjA crié des tresses, des 
tresses!’ Nous sommes véritablement des monstres privilégées. Madame 
ne recoit personne, elle attend son coiffeur. Ah! c'est vous Nestor? vous 
étes insupportable, voild deux heures que je vous attends. Madame a bien 
passé la nuit? Que vous importe, mon cher? vous @tes insipide, assom- 
mant (car c’est toujours trés amicalement quon nous traite). Nestor. 
Madame, j’ai appris que vous veniez d@tre hovoré du suffrage de vos conci- 
toyens, et que, sans intrigue, et presqu’ad l’unanimité, vous avez ét¢ nomme ! 
—Caporal dans votre compagnie des yoltigeurs. Cela me prouve que vous 
étes un homme discret, et surtout ennemi des factions.—Un de mes cousins, 
e’est A dire une cousine que mon mari ne peut pas suffrir pour des raisons 
politiques assez majeures, désirerait que je lui fisse cadeau d'un cordon de 
montre en cheveux. Coupez m’en done beaucoup, mais d’une maniére 
imperceptible. (A part—tiens, Monsieur, qui m’a fait aussi couper de ses 
cheveux pour faire un bague pour un de ses cousins, c’ést étonnant comme 
ils aiment leurs parents dans cette famille-la!) Allons, voyons donc. 
Suffit, Madame. Confiance qui m‘honore et dont Nestor n’abusera pas, 
Monsieur n'y verra que de feu. Allez doucement Tzing. Ah! limbécile 
m’a coupée. Moi, Madame, par exemple jamais ! 

* On dit, c'est une chose claire, la boutique d’un bijoutier, 

On dit l’étude d’une notaire, on dit le bureau d’un banquier, 

On dit l’cabinet d’un dentiste, on dit l’atelier d’un sculpteur, 

L'laboratoir d’un chimiste, on dit le salon d'un cofffeur. 

“ Recitative—Et l’on a bien raison. Y-a-t-il un séjour plus enchanteur. 
Les yeux peuvent s’arréter sur de charmantes Odelisques aux €paules dé- 
couvertes mises comme des reines et réellement femmes de cire, toutes faites 
au moule! Vous vous enivrez de mille parfums divers . . . . et d’été, la 
rose, l'oeillet, le jasmin, la savonnette de grasse; véritable existence de 
Sibarite ; jouissance des yeux et de l'odorat. Et le systéme auditif! ah, ah! 
le systéme auditif! je n’ai jamais vu une oreille delicate qui ne soit sensible- 
ment touch*e par un bon coup de ciseaux ; ah oui, parole d’honneur! je 
suis né coifié! . . . c'est d dire coiffeur. 

‘* Pour un coup d’peign, je vaux mon homme et si partent avec honneur, 

Sur la papillotte on m’renomme c'est que j’la pince avec chaleur. 

Oui l’on peut criore 4 ma franchise esclave de de l’art que je sers, 

Bien loin que le peigne me défrise tous le jours je bénis mes fers—tous 

les jours. 


“ Recitative—Je ne comprends pas, el: non je ne le comprends pas, 
c’est encore un mysttre de lacivilisation, que tous le fils de grandes maisons, 
les traiteurs 4 18 sous par téte, les négocians en contremarques, les mar- 
chands d’allumettes chimiques allemandes, les sergents de ville, enfin 
Pélite de la société, ne renoncent pas tous aux honneurs de leur condition 
pour se faire coiffeurs ; d’autant que le noviciat est wraiment peu dispen- 
dieux. Un bas Normand, ou un autre _ . » » un bas Breton encore (c’est 
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d’un excellent ysage, dix-huit pouces de cheveux) vient de se faire raser. 
Vous lui dites: pour un joli homme vous n’étes pas cofifé dans le dernier 
des gofits (Calembourg) Monsieur, vient-il que je lui rafraichisse un peu sa 
chevelure. Ma fire je (reux bé. Il se place devant la glace bien, vous 
le retournez, trés bien; vous avez vos motifs, et vous partez de la main 
droite tzing tzing . . . . vous coupez, vous coupez . . . . jusqu’d ce que 
la main soit parfaitement exercée. Il est convenable de s’arréter au cuir 
chevelu, c’est une attention qu’on doit A sa pratique. 

“ Je m'souviens qu'un bas Normand, du temps de mon apprentissage, le 
poeseier qui tomba sous ma coupe, me dit :—ZA be vous ld, aurez-vous pas 

tdt fini, qu’v la deux heures qu'vous m tenais sans bougeais ; mon homme 
a Yindiserétion de porter sa main A sa té@te, et le voila qui jette un cri de 
désespoir. Ah Ji’su, mein Dieu, vla mon front qui va jonqu'a mein dos a 
ctheure, si vous auriais arrétai dans vot emagination dmarrangeais 
comme ¢a, vous auriais eu pus vit’ fait d’prendre vot’ rasote. Vous n’étes 
pas satisfait? Cela prouve que vous étes parfaitement coiflé 4 la mal con- 
tent. Oui, que j’suis mal content, b? sir. Vous ajoutez d'un air digne, Mon- 
sieur, je ne sais pas si avant de franchir le seuil de ma porte vous avez 
compté vos cheveux, mais vous avez le droit de les ramasser, et de les re- 
compter. Je ne voudrais pas avoir un seul cheveu a qui que ce fut. Il ne vous 
en reste pas sur la téte, ce’st vrai, mais je défie les envieux de prouver qu’'ils 
sont mal coupés. AA ben, excusais, faut y pas core que jvous r'mercie, des 
cheveux que j'conservons d'puis bétét quarante-trois ans, Vseul héritage 
dma famille. Mais vous pouvez les conserver aussi long temps, et plus 
mé@me. Voulez-vous du papier? Ignorant!!! Au troisiéme particulier de 
la méme trempe, vous connaissez la coupe des cheveux jusque dans leurs 
racines, 

Thus, what with Miss Puget’s ‘“ Mother and her Loves,” and Mr, 
Polak’s “ Nestor, the Hair-dresser,”’ I am melancholy or mad half the 
morning, humming and singing by turns, to the infinite annoyance of 
my most unmusical though “ incomparable ”’ wife. 

Let me conduct you to the theatre. Will you go to the Theatre Fran- 
cais, and see “‘ Louise de Lignerolles,”’ by Messrs. Dinaux and Légouve, 
and listen to the fine and sonorous voice of Mademoiselle Mars? or 
will you enter the Palais Royal Theatre, see the “ Deux Pigeons,” and 
hear the screeching tones of Dejazet? or will you proceed to the 
Theatre des Varictés, and see “‘ Mathias l’Invalide ?” or will you wan- 
der to the Gymnase, and laugh at the “ Précepteur & Vingt Ans ?” or go 
still further, to the Ambigu Comique, and weep at “ Gaspard Hauser?” 
or will you join the mob, and be horrified at the Theatre, miscalled the 
Gaité, by the performance of ‘* Le Pauvre Idiot ?”’ or, finally, will you 
become downright antiquated, and regale yourself with the fashionables 
of the Marais, at the theatre of the Porte St. Antoine, in seeing ‘‘ La 
Gitanella,”’ so vastly applauded by the retired ‘‘ épiciers’”’ of that quarter 
of the capital? Come, Sir, here is a choice for you at any rate—which 
do you say ?—oh I see—I see—you decide for the ThéAtre Francais and 
for Mademoiselle Mars: you are quite right—quite right I assure you ; 
80 now we are well seated to see “ Louise de Lignerolles,”’ and you must 
be very difficult to please indeed if you are not gratified. 

Louise is the daughter of M. Lagrange, an exiled conventionalist, 
who wy: returned to France in 1823. During his exile, Madame La- 
grange had married Louise, her daughter, to Henri de Lignerolles, a 
young poet, who passes his time in dramatic compositions, At the mo- 
ment when the drama commences, Henri and Louise have been married 
between seven and eight years, and Madame Lagrange has been dead 
some eighteen months, The family, composed of Monsieur and Madame 
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de Aignirellet of their father and’ their daughter, ‘ate 'dssenthlett’ at 
breakfast in the park, They are discussing ii plan of a, piece, and 
Ahe question debated is this: “ What ought a conspirator to, do.on 
discovering that his brother, who was his accomplice, had, betrayed 
him??? M. Lagrange replied with coldness, “ He ought to kill him.” 
Henri protests against such a decision, and accuses M. Lagrange of 
having one of those iron characters which admit of no compromise be- 
tween duty and sentiment, and he appeals to his wife, who replies as 
did M. Lagrange, “ He ought to kill him,” We perceive then at once 
that the authors of the piece have the intention of representing, in the 
persons of Louise and Lagrange, resolute and positive characters ; 
whilst Henri, on the other hand, is a man who yields to the impulses of 
his heart and his imagination. 

In the neighbourhood of the chiteau of Lignerolles there lives a cer- 
tain Prince de Miré, an inveterate sportsman, who is almost brutal in 
his conduct, and who is so passionately fond of the chase that he 
respects neither barriers nor private property. Of a sudden, whilst 
Henri de Lignerolles had left, after having received, with some sort of 
mystery, a note calling him elsewhere, the Prince de Miré, surrounded 
by his pack of hounds, invades the park of Lignerolles, where the stag 
he followed had hidden itself. A servant, quite out of breath, informs 
Louise of this intrusion, which she regards, not only as a gross act of 
impoliteness, but also as an illegal usurpation, and she resolves on 
giving this prince of chasseurs a terrible lesson. So she arms her men, 
places herself with her dependents on the road by which the chase 
must pass, and directs that all the dogs shall be seized which can be 
laid hold of. Two sportsmen appear: she refuses to allow them to pass, 
and they withdraw ; one of them, however, soon returns to reclaim two 
dogs which had been made prisoners. She refuses to give them up; 
and the envoy returns not a little disappointed. Another ambassador 
appears : he has full powers from the Prince to treat :—he accepts all the 
conditions imposed by Madame de Lignerolles—he signs the treaty— 
and Louise then finds out that it is the Prince himself who has come to 
make peace. Between persons of good society, such a quarrel, and such 
a termination, become the pretext of relations of good neighbourhood, 
and the Prince de Miré invites all the Lignerolles family to pass a 
day at his chateau. Louise, her husband, and his father, yield to the 
pressing invitations of the Prince, and of his niece, Cecile de Givry, the 
wife of Colonel Givry, aide-de-camp of the Prince, and who has now re- 
joined his uncle. The Prince then withdraws—but, whilst Louise is 
accompanying him to the gate, Henri approaches Madame de Givry, and 
says to her, in an under-tone—* Cecile, vous étes charmante en Ama- 
zone ;”” and with this enigma the first act concludes. 

The first scene of the second act explains this phrase. We are at the 
chfteau of the Prince de Miré. Henri, who had preceded his wife and 
father-in-law to see Cecile, did not find her in the sa/on, and he wrote to 
her: but, before he had terminated his letter, she appeared. They flew 
to each other’s arms. Henri is the lover of Cecile. Is this an old in- 
timacy ?—is this a fatal passion which has united them both? No: 
Cecile is a musician, as Henri is a poet. After having excited in the 
salons of London a degree of enthusiasm which turns the heads of even 
the best performers, she married M. de Givry; and Cecile, since that 
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time, had never had any one to listen to her dulcet notes and syren song 
but some wearied sportsmen, who slept and snored in the midst of her 
finest inspirations. It was at that time she encountered Henri. He 
had listened—his eyes had beamed with all a poet’s rapture—and he 
had both applauded and wept. Then comes, of course, the love of ad- 
miration, and then love itself. During their conversation in the salon 
of the Prince de Miré, M. Lagrange and Louise arrive. The plea- 
sures of the day are arranged—each one prepares to go out—Louise 
remains in the salon, whilst her daughter looks over the books and papers 
on the table with the curiosity of a child, and finds the letter begun by her 
papa to Cecile, and in the end shows itto her mamma. She recognises, 
of course, the handwriting of her husband, and observes that the letter 
commences, ** Ma chére Cecile!’’ Greatly mystified by this discovery, 
she knows not what to think; but presently she hears in conversation 
the word “ Cecile”’ pronounced, and then her eyes are opened to the 
fact that she has a r1vAL. From that moment she watches every move- 
ment of Henri and of Madame de Givry; but, in spite of all, they get 
up arendezvous, and, at the moment of the interview, M. Lagrange and 
Louise appear. Henri and Cecile are stupified ; but the calmness of 
Louise gives them confidence, and she felicitates Henri on having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a favour which the prince had solicited in vain. 

Cecile and Louise are then left alone, and the latter declares to the 
former that she has heard all—that she is aware that a rendezvous has 
been fixed—and that she insists that Madame de Givry shall fulfil her 
engagement to Henri. At first Cecile resists; but, afraid that Madame 
de Lignerolles should expose her to her husband and to her uncle, she 
obeys. 

At the third act we have returned to the park of Madame de Lignerolles. 
Cecile is faithful to the rendezvous—Henri is also faithful to his pro- 
mise. But they had scarcely met when Louise appears. At first 
Henri is irritated, and considers himself the victim of a plot; but 
Louise wins all parties by her tears and her indulgence, and Henri 
swears to break off all connexion with Madame de Givry; whilst she in 
her turn takes the same oath, and retires. Henri then asks of his wife 
her full and complete pardon—Louise grants it, and M. Lagrange, her 
father, offers up the prayer that her husband may by his future con- 
duct merit such behaviour. It would seem that with this incident the 
drama might terminate: but a slight incident opens a new feature ; it 
is the appearance of a man at the gate of the park by which Madame 
de Givry had entered aud left. He inquired of M. Lagrange “ to whom 
that park belonged ?””—‘* To M. de Lignerolles,” is the reply. ‘* But 
may I ask who has proposed to me this question ?”? “I am the Count de 
Givry,” is the answer ; atid so the third act concludes. 

Ten months pass between that day and the one on which the fourth 
act commences. Henri remains alone in his chateau, but he cannot 
escape from the remorse of his conscience. That which his father-in- 
law had anticipated had arrived. Henri and Cecile had re-seen each 
other, and they mutually loved and wrote to each other. 

Whilst Henri de splored this life of uneasiness and alarm, a woman, 
trembling and deeply agitated, entered his dwelling—it was Cecile. Her 
husband had discovered her crime, and she had fled, for his violence 
knew no bounds. Hetri was bound to save Cecile—this was his duty ; 
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but, at the moment he was preparing to depart with Madame de Givry, 
who should enter but his father-in-law and his wife? Henri began by 
locking up Cecile in the book-case, and was about to take means 
for securing her escape when the name of Monsieur de Givry is an- 
nounced. Of course nothing else than a duel is expected, when M. de 
Lignerolles makes up his mind that he shall have to shed the blood of 
his antagonist, or be killed himself. But, no: M. de Givry is a soldier 
whose courage does not require to be proved by anything so question- 
able as a duel; besides which, he did not look on Henri as a man en- 
titled to the sort of protection which a duel gives. Henri had destroyed 
the happiness of M. de Givry, and now he had determined to po his ; 
net by attacking his person, but by making public and private disclo- 
sures, by prosecuting Henri for adultery, and by subjecting him to pri- 
son and dishonour. Having made up his mind to this line of conduct, 
he appears with the Juge de Paix, the latter demanding that the wife 
of M. de Givry, shut up in that house, should be restored to him. Louise, 
on hearing what was passing, runs to the scene of action, and learns that 
her rival has taken refuge in her house. What is to be done? Henri, 
of course, denies that Madame de Givry is there, but the Juge de Paix 
insists on minutely examining every corner and piece of furniture in the 
house, and she must, therefore, be discovered, unless she be let out of 
the book-case, and escape. Henri approaches his wife, places the key 
near her, and proceeds with the Juge de Paix to the other parts of the 
dwelling. Louise, with her usual generosity, opens the door for her 
rival, and shows her the means of escape. This incident terminates the 
fourth act. 

The fifth act is more tragical and interesting. The act commences by 
an interview between the father of Louise and Colonel de Givry. The 
old father has madé his appearance to beg, in the name of his daughter, 
that her name may not be brought before the tribunals, because it would 
cause her death. M. de Givry remains inflexible, and is about to retire, 
when he sees the old father weep; and then the injured husband ex- 
claims, ‘“‘ Ah! it never shall be said that I caused a grey-headed father 
to shed a tear!” Accordingly, the Colonel signs an act by which he 
consents no longer to continue the prosecution of Henri. But Henri, 
who has learned that Monsieur de Givry is in his house, rushes into the 
room where his father-in-law and M. de Givry are engaged in conversa- 
tion, and demands to fight a duel! He feels that society will regard 
him as infamous, and treat him both as a scoundrel and a coward, if he 
should be simply let off at the request of his own wife, and, accordingly, 
he offers his life to the man he has so shamefully injured. At first M. de 
Givry refuses to accept his offer; but at that moment a letter arrives for 
the Colonel, informing him that his once loved, but now ruined wife, is 
mad! On reading this news he, of course, becomes furious, and Henri 
and himself leave the house to fight the duel. Louise, on learning what 
was transpiring, runs towards the spot with the view of preventing the 
duel; but her father stops her in her path—a pistol shot is heard—M. 
de Givry returns alone—and, of course, Henri is killed. 

It will be perceived that the whole of this drama, though founded on 
the too common circumstances of daily life, is one of deep interest and 
merit. The logic of the piece is not very good—the coincidences of the 
piece are rather too extraordinary—and the improbabilities of the piece 
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remarkably striking... And yet the attention of the audience is riveted, 
and there is nothing which can offend the eye or the ear im this five act 
drama, of Messrs. ion and Legouvé. Mademoiselle Mars plays the 
part of Madame de Lignerolles, and assuredly it is one of the most per- 
fect creations of this most celebrated actress. In the course of the part 
she performs, she depicts, in the first place, a happy confidence in her 
own happiness—then uneasy suspicions—then a terrible knowledge of 
her solilortdnes =A a generous forgetfulness of her husband’s infidelity, 
even in the presence of her rival—then the grief of a second infidelity— 
then hercontemptuous protection of the guilty parties—and at last her 
despair at an irreparable and disastrous termination. All these senti- 
ments and passions are expressed with the utmost nature, delicacy, sense 
and feeling, by Mademoiselle Mars; who, in spite of growing years, 
and some natural infirmities, is still quite unrivalled on the French 
boards. 

** And now, Sir, what do you say to our night’s performance? Oh! 
I see you are satisfied! Well, then, let us proceed to the Rue Riche- 
lieu, and look at the site on which is to be commemorated, by a suitable 
and national monument, the name of the immortal—Moliére !” 

It is very surprising, that though Moliére is, without exception, the 
greatest comic writer which France has ever possessed, yet that no na- 
tional monument should yet have been erected to his memory. It is 
true that the Académie Francaise rendered him after his death the 
honours which he had merited whilst living ; and some of our historians 
tell us, that just previous to his death, he wason the point of leaving the 
stage in order to procure his admission as a member of the Academy. 
His bust was placed in their hall, with this fine inscription— 


“ Rien ne manque a sa gloire; il manquait a la notre.” 


—_ --——___—_— —— 








THE CONVERSAZIONF, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 


The Rector. “ The Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons.”—The 
five volumes of this work bid fair to be remarkable favourites with a large 
and by no means an inactive class of the community. Wilberforce was 
among the most fortunate men of his time. Born to opulence, and thus 
freed from the anxieties which cloud the early years of human enjoyment, 
placed by his fortune and connexions in that order of society which 
unites all the advantages of education with all the graces of personal 
intercourse, and accidentally introduced to the management of a great 
public question, which gave him occupation without risk, and popularity 
without trouble, his life seems to have been cast in the happiest mould 
of human circumstance. 


The Barrister. By much the most interesting portions of the work are 
those which narrate his connexion with leading men. With Pitt that 
connexion began from the commencement of that great man’s public 
life, and continued until its premature and lamented close. With 
Sheridan, Perceval, Canning, and the other principal persons of his 
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stirrmg ‘day; he had all the connexion which he desired ; and, if ‘it had 
beer’ amotig his purposes to have left ““ Reminiscences” of those men, 
instead of Diaries of his own feelings, he might have left one of the most 
valuable performances of modern authorship. 


The Doctor. If the five volumes had contained nothing more charac- 
teristic than Canning’s letter on his refusal to join Lord Liverpool’s 
cabinet in 1812, they would have been worth the perusal. The pro- 
posal was, that Canning should join Ministers, still leaving Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in possession of the leadership of the House of Commons. In 
the beginning, Wilberforce gives a trait of this clever, yet very slippery 
personage. ‘* Without the slightest overture from me, or even my be- 
ginving to talk politics with him, Canning took me aside, and asked my 
opinion on the negociadtion.”” It is to be remembered, however, that 
Wilberforce had a taz/, and that the confidence which the candidate- 
minister seemed thus simply to solicit, might secure the alliance of all 
the joints of that tai// In a few days after, Canning wrote to him a 
full explanation, very strong, very curious, and very clever. 


“Many people say,” is his language, “ the lead (of the House of Com- 
mons) is only a feather. What signifies in whose handsit is? Others say, 
‘Why not let Lord C. have it nominally? It will in effect devolve upon 
yourself. Such has been the language of the Regent, and such that of 
many other well-meaning common friends. Now, to the first of these argu- 
ments I answer, that it is founded on a mistake; to the second, that it is 
(unintentionally, no doubt) a suggestion of dishonesty.” 


The Colonel. One of the values of these documents is the light which 
they throw, not so much upon peculiar transactions, as on the spirit of 
public transactions. For example, the ‘* Orders in Council’’ were con- 
ceived to have been given up with the full concurrence of Canning, 
as well as of the Cabinet. What was his actual feeling? He is 
describing the importance of the leadership. 

“Is this a feather?’ he asks, ‘‘ Look back only a few weeks to the de- 
bate on the Orders in Council. Recollect that it might have happened that 
I should have been sitting by Lord C.’s side on that night; and I entreat 
you to figure me to yourself in that situation while he was giving up to Mr. 
Brougham’s honour and glory (not to peace with America), by three or four 
successive gradations of concession, a measure which had been for five years 
the standing policy of the administration. He might be right, and I wrong, 
in the view of the measure itself. It might be right to give it up. It could 
not be right to give it up in such a manner, so spiritless, so profitless, and 
so senseless.’ 


How oddly all this exhibition of spirit contrasts with Canning’s ac- 
ceptance of the embassy to Portugal under this very Lord C, ! 


The Rector. “ Italy ; a poem in Six Parts,” by 'T. G. Reade.—Mr. 
Reade, in a graceful dedication to Sir Robert Peel, repeats, as the ground 
of his enterprise, the distinguished baronet’s expression of the value of 
classical and poetical studies in his speech at Glasgow. ‘They form a 
noble relaxation, which, while it unbends, invigorates the mind; while 
it is.relieving it from the exhaustion of present contention, is bracing 
and fortifying it for that which is to come. 


The Barrister. This poem originated in a tour made by its author in 
Italy in 1834. The Journal of the tour was in prose, but the thoughts 
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were in poetry ; and the author, finally urged by the influence of his 
views of Florentine scenes and arts, resolved on giving his conceptions 
to the world in their natural shape of verse. Some of his descriptions 
of the master-pieces in the Florentine Gallery show how well he was 
qualified for the task. The “ Hermes,” for example, delineated with 
taste and truth. 


“ Behold light Hermes !—messenger of heaven— 
On the supporting breath of the wild wind 
Balanced—ere, feather-like, thro’ ether driven : 
How in that slight form breathes immortal mind, 
Grace, speed-like thought, and freedom unconfined ! 
His arm thrown up, he points, and with a smile, 
To his own heaven—Jove's mandate is consign‘'d. 
Not een Calypso’s charms the god beguile— 
One bound—he leaves afar Ogygia’s azure isle.” 


The Doctor. Another, and not less happy sketch, is the dancing Faun, 
a statue celebrated for the unrivalled union of ease and animation. 


“ The dancing Faun! he cannot hide his joy, 
The pulses of delight within him bounding ; 
His (hot press’d lightly on that music-toy, 
Now soft, now full, the answ'ring cymbal rounding. 
How is his rapture at each note redounding ! 
His arms are toss’d in motion like the tree, 
When the wind thro’ its joyous boughs is sounding : 
His face, his eyes, brimfvl, o’erflow with glee— 
His is the very life of rapture’s ecstasy.” 

The Rector. It is evident that Mr. Reade is a poet. He has graceful 
language, spirited conception, and has in this work directed them both 
to an attractive subject. Whether he is correct in his theory, that the 
public taste for poetry will suddenly revive, may be now doubtful. 
When Milton complained that he had “ come too late’ into the world 
for poetry, the probable cause was the political confusion of the times. 
Nearly the same cause operates at this hour; for, though the convul- 
sions of war have a magnificence and a national elevation which fit 
them for poetry, the struggles of political parties, the petty intrigue, the 
small catastrophies, the minute machinery of partisanship, are the sure 
reverse of the sublime. Poetry herself is but the handmaid of public 
feeling, and, until that feeling is ennobled, the handmaid must be even 
as her mistress, and Poetry limit herself to lampoons. 


The Colonel. “ The Man about Town, by Cornelius Webbe.”— 
These are two volumes of essays, characteristic of the simplicities, the 
oddities, and also the pleasantries of human nature. The first paper 
touches on the contrast of our locomotive propensities with those of our 
forefathers. ‘* Going into the country,” says Mr. Webbe, “ is not what 
it was in the days of our good old grandfathers. The almost improper 
facilities for getting into the rural heart of our truly rural England, now 
make it too easy a difficulty, an enjoyment with too few drawbacks, and 
accordingly we think the less of that dear pleasure as it grows cheap.” 
He tells us, that modern travellers take it into their heads to start for 
the Lakes to-day, or for the Highlands to-morrow; and they go, ac- 
cordingly, with as little note of preparation, as if they were only going 
from Whitechapel to the west end of London. It was different in other 
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times. “Our grandfathers, good, deliberate, methodical old souls; it 
was as much as ten or eleven of the twelve months could do to get them 
out of town ten or eleven months after the first twelvemonth’s determi- 
nation that they would go. Going-into the country was then a great 
event in a man’s life.’ 


The Doctor. But, according to Mr. Webbe, we now live in better (or 
worse) days. That great running monster, steam, is now running about 
the world faster than the four winds, and bringing the uttermost 
parts of the earth together. The men who did business on the great 
waters some centuries since, and who, if they made a prosperous voyage 
from the port of London to Gravesend and back to port again, gave 
thankful tapers to some altar of the Virgin, or dedicated a mainsail to 
her service—were they living now, would steam away to the antipodes, 
or sit chattering upon a peak in Darien, staring at the Pacific. 


The Barrister. One of these papers details the habits of- a humorist, 
Harty Hippesley, gentleman; and, difficult a topic as humour is to 
manage, it gives some traits, which, met with in real life, would fully 
establish the character of a good-natured eccentric. One of Mr. Hip- 
pesley’s dislikes was a total disapproval of titles given from familiar 
things or places. Thus he expresses his high surprise that the Earl 
Grosvenor, so long known for his opulence, his taste, and his noble gal- 
lery of pictures, should take ‘“‘ Westminster ”’ for the title of his mar- 
quisate. In another instance, in defending himself from the censure of 
a friend who objected to his habit of wearing his hat on the ne side of 
his head during a high wind, he accounted for it by saying. “ You must 
know, Sir, that [ am leaving off this hat by degrees, and, as you may 
observe, I have left-it all off on the left side already.” In another, 
some one attributing the wants of Ireland to absenteeism, this resolute 
punster, declared that “the misery of the Irish arose not from ab- 
sent-tea-ism, but from absent-dinner-ism.”’ In this strain, half serious, 
half sportive, sometimes rambling over a variety of topics, and some- 
times dissecting peculiarities of that most unaccountable of all things, 
the human mind, the volumes make a curious, quaint, and amusing 
production. 


The Colonel. “The Greenwich Pensioners.”,—The narratives of old 
soldiers and sailors have a peculiar interest, from the perilous nature of 
their professions, the perpetual variety of their adventures, and not less 
from the simplicity of feeling and language in which they are generally 
told. Nothing is more unusual than to excite any interest by the history 
of campaigns. Great armies are only great machines, and we look at 
their movements with little more than the interest felt in the rapidity of 
a great locomotive engine. But the anxieties, the hardships, the forti- 
tude with which the most imminent hazards are encountered, or the 
skill with which they are overcome, all the personal features of the life 
of war, have an unwearied hold on the sympathies of man. 


The Barrister. The storm, the chase, the fight, and the joyous ar- 
rival in port—form four classes of incident which belong to the sailor 
above all other men. There is one more, which, fortunately for our ser- 
vice, has always’ been rare among British sailors, but is tremendous 
when it occurs; and that one, is the mutiny. It is to the credit of the 
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sailor’s character, that there is rm no one instatice of this’ ia, 
u 


arising from the cruelty or insubordination of the men themselves. 
has uniformly originated in some sense of unjust punishment, some into- 
lerable and unnecessary privation, or some habitual bitterness of temper 
on the part of the captain. “It takes a great deal,” says one of these 
narratives, “to make a sailor mutiny. It is not done by deseryed punish- 
ment. A sailor knows as well as his officers do, when he deserves 
flogging ; but, if he knows that he does not deserve it, every lash cuts 
deeper than the flesh, and leaves a scar which it takes a long time to 
wear out, if it is ever ettaced,” 


The Doctor. The simplicity with which one of these examples of mu- 
tiny is narrated is extremely powerful. After a long course of severit 
on the part of the captain, which seemed almost to be connected wit 
madness, one of the sailors, a favourite of the crew, happening to be 
killed in consequence of some manceuvre brutally urged by the violent 
temper of the commanding officer, the men determined to have a despe- 
rate revenge. “ Shipmates,” said a hollow voice among them, as they 
were throwing the body of their unfortunate comrade into the deep,— 
** Remember !”?—and this terrible warning was not suffered to sleep. 


“ Had you witnessed the countenances of the men on the lower deck at 
supper that night,” says their old historian, “ you would never have forgotten 
it; I never have. That night our poor comrade was sewed up in his hammock. 
The officer of the watch read the funeral service over him by the light of a 
lantern. And, as the awful words ‘ we therefore commit his body to the 
deep,’ pealed upon my ears, and the roar of the waves which received the 
corpse followed, the same voice called out again, ‘Remember! On the fol- 
lowing night, the crew rose on the captain and officers. They broke open the 
gunner’s room, and, having possessed themselves of the arms, became 
masters of the frigate. Now followed the fate of the captain: hearing the 
uproar, he came from his cabin: he was no sooner seen than one of the men 
gave him a blow with a handspike, and he retreated within the door. A 
cluster of them now rushed in after him: he endeavoured vainly to defend 
himself with his sword; a bayonet pierced him. As he fell, every weapon 
was dyed in his blood, He was covered with a hundred wounds, and, after 
being treated with every indignity, the corpse was flung out of the cabin 
window. The crew then held council as to what they should do with the 
frigate ; it ended in running her into an enemy's port, and giving her up to 
the Spaniards.” 


The horrible mutiny of the Hermione, off the French coast, is still 
recollected in the navy; but those scenes will probably no longer fur- 
nish material for the sailor’s fearful narratives. The strict attention 
now paid to the conduct of officers in all cases of punishment, the better 
provision for the comforts of the men, and their knowledge that justice 
will be done at home for any lapse of it at sea, have prevented mutiny 


for years, and, it is fairly to be hoped, will have extinguished it for 
ever, 


The Barrister. “ A Pedestrian Tour through North Wales, by G. 
J. Bennett, Esq.””—This is the Journal of a tour made in 1837, ‘lus. 
trated by engravings, from sketches by Clint the artist. The fashion- 
able habit of roaming through Germany and Switzerland in pursuit of 
fine prospects is sufficiently natural; for nothing can more delight the 
curiosity of the ignorant, or reward the taste of the educated, than the 
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magnificence, of nature on the Continent. ‘The beauties of the Rhine, 
which is, in fact, a succession of lovely lakes, and the grandeur of the 
Swiss and Tyrolese Alps, at once fill the eye and the mind. But it is 
not to be forgotten, that our own country contains scenes equal in 
beauty, if not in magnificence, superior in cultivation, and accessible 
with an ease, a comfort, and even an elegance of accommodation, which 
render an English picturesque tour one of the most delightful of all gra- 
tifications to either the man of intelligence or the man of luxury. 


The Rector. Mr. Bennett, evidently a person of taste and informa- 
tion, recommends North Wales as worthy to supersede even the Conti- 
nent, in the objects of atourist. Hegoes further, and seems inclined to 
recommend the tourist, who looks for new ideas in the vast scenery of 
Asia or America, to content himself with the loveliness of nature at 
home. “ It is true,” says he, “ that there are hills higher than any in 

Wales, and valleys more extensive ; but, while we are astonished at the 
' description of the enormous magnitude of the Asiatic mountains, and the 
noble rivers and sea-like lakes of America, we are to take into consider- 
ation, which is the more manageable country to explore. And this, after 
all, forms a most important part, not merely of the enjoyment of the 
traveller, but of his capability of seeing the true features of the country. 
For, according to Johnson’s shrewd observation, ‘ There may be a mul- 
titude of things worth seeing, which are not worth going to see.’ ”” 


The Doctor. The obvious truth is, that the great physical features of 
a country may be too great for the eye. A lake so vast as to resemble a 
sea, may as well be the ocean at once. The Alps and the Pyrenees 
exceed the limits of beauty, and grow wearisome by their steril grand- 
eur, The Himalaya and the Andes are kingdoms of mountains, in 
which wildness, melancholy, and terror prevail over all the sense of 
beauty, The picturesque is the true source of pleasure to the eye; but 
the picturesque has its bounds, and beyond those all is monotonous 
grandeur and savage repulsion. 


The Barrister. Another point, of no slight importance even to the 
contemplation of the scenery, is the ease with which it may be ap- 
proached. The discomforts of foreign travel are serious drawbacks upon 
the enjoyment of the foreign landscape. The wretchedness of the 
smaller inns, the abominable extortions of the larger, the barefaced 
system of imposition which is everywhere exercised against the purse of 
the Englishman ; the system of passports, that most miserable of all 
contrivances to raise the most miserable of all taxes on the traveller ; 
the enormous distances at which the objects worth seeing are separated 
from each other ; the time and the expense, with a hundred other things, 
sour the mind against the beauties of the foreign landscape. Nothing 
can be a stronger contrast to all this than the facilities of travelling in 
England ; the certainty, the ease, and security with which everything is 
done; the absence of all obstacles to free passage from place to place ; 
the comfort and cleanliness of the inns; and the knowledge that four- 
and-twenty hours will take us from the metropolis into some of the love- 
nay landscapes under the sun ; for instance, into the scenery of North 

ales. 


The Rector. Mr. Bennett, of course, did not omit to visit the cottage 
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which was once tenanted by the romantic friends, Lady Elinor Butier 
and Miss Ponsonby. The spot is still dear to romance, though its 
tenants have passed away, like one of their primroses or passion-fiowers. 
Their cottage is still a pretty little dwelling, commanding a delightful 
prospect of hill and valley. The front of this dove’s-nest is ornamented 
with a palisade, curiously carved with grotesque figures, which give an 
aristocratic appearance to the building. At the back of the house is a 
grass-plot, where the ladies, who had abjured man and matrimony, oc- 
cupied their feelings in feeding the families of robins. The grounds are 
still kept in order, and the attendant leads visitors successively to a well- 
stocked fruit-garden, a primrose vale, where Phoebus never dared to tan 
the complexions of the ladies; then to a viranda commanding a fine 
view of mountains, and then to the last lion of the place, a font brought 
from the ruins of Valle Crucis, from which pours a perpetual libation of 
crystal water, worthy of the purity of the maiden sisters themselves. 


The Colonel. One of the most striking monuments of the country is 
what remains of Valle Crucis Abbey itself. Its situation is beautiful. 
The monks in all parts of the world have been men of taste ; but it is 
to be observed, to their credit, that all which belongs to the cultivated 
beauty of their sites is generally due to their own industry. They chose 
spots capable of beauty, and for this no one can blame them ; but they 
generally found them the wildest and most steril portion of the land. 
Their industry and intelligence gradually turned the desert into a gar- 
den; and their memory is now foolishly libelled as that of usurpers, 
where it ought to be honoured as that of benefactors. If the monks had 
cultivated the minds of the people as much as they cultivated the wastes 
of the country, they would have anticipated Wickliffe and Luther, and 
been the shining lights of Protestantism and England. The abbey was 
founded in the year 1200. It was, of course, repaired and re-edified at 
subsequent periods, for it still retains many traces of the architecture of 
a more polished period. Henry the Eighth, who took as much delight 
in destroying abbeys as in getting rid of wives, tore it down in the bru- 
tality of his spirit, and confiscated its revenues ; a matter in which his 
rapine was much more concerned than his religion. 


The Rector. Among the most singular memorials of this singular 
country is the pillar of Eliseg, a column surrounded with antique inscrip- 
tions. It is remarkable that the column is generally the most perma- 
nent of all monumental erections. While all the triumphal arches of 
Rome, and all the trophies of Greece, have either fallen or been muti- 
lated, and worn almost shapeless by time, all the columns bearing statues 
have stood, second only to the pyramids. The pillar of the Welsh was 
not quite so fortunate. Erected to the memory of Eliseg, the father of 
a prince of Powys, who was killed in the battle of Chester, in 609, it 
had stood in defiance of time and storm for a thousand years, when it 
encountered an enemy more formidable than either to pillars and memo- 
rials of “ the olden time.’? The republican hammer fell upon it with 
revolutionary energy, broke off one half of it, and overturned the whole. 
But better times have followed—the pillar has been, within these few 
years, voted harmless, and, at the suggestion of an antiquarian friend, 
or more probably by the impulse of his own manliness and good fecl- 
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ing, Mr. Lloyd, of Trevor Hall, has reared its fallen glories once more, 
and fixed it, we will hope, for another decade of centuries. 


The Colonel. The name of Gwen Gleudower haunts North Wales. 
The “ gunpowder Percy” must have had but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of this chieftain’s powers, when he questioned his faculties for 
** calling spirits from the vasty deep.”” He peopled Wales with them. 
Down to 1813, he terrified the people of Dolgelly by an irresistible evi- 
dence of his magic, an enchanted oak, named, in the native dialect, 
“The haunt of demons.” Into this oak, the legend declares, Owen 
bewitched the soul and body of his kinsman, Howell Sele, who had 
attempted to send an arrow through the breast of the great magician. 
Owen, on this occasion, had trusted, perhaps luckily, the defence of his 
bosom to a hidden coat of mail, and the arrow dropped to the ground. 
For this act of treachery the punishment was inflicted. An irrefragable 
testimony to the act of magic was added by the discovery of Howell’s 
skeleton in the hollow of the tree, forty years after. It would, of course, 
be illegitimate to doubt the mayic, and suppose that Owen had mur- 
dered his kinsman, and hidden the corpse in the tree. But the anti- 
quity of the oak itself, though not a matter of spells, was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable part of the whole, _ Owen flourished in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries :—he was proclaimed Prince of Wales in 1400. 
What must have already been the age of a tree, hollow by time, and of 
which the hollow was large enough to hide the bodyofa man? The 
tree fellin 1813. The whole volume is intelligent and entertaining. 
It is also very handsomely printed. 


The Doctor. “* The Robbers,” a Tale, by the author of “ Richelieu.” 
Mr. James has already fixed his reputation on firm grounds as an in- 
telligent novelist. His delineations of foreign society are animated, his 
pictures of foreign scenery poetic, and his historical anecdotes frequently 
exhibit some of the best features of romance, combined with the exactness 
of reality. The era of his present novel is that intermediate time in 
which the bitterness of the civil war had subsided, but in which English 
society had not yet taken the settled shape which it assumed after the 
revolution. The characters are purely English, the events English, 
and the habits those of the time when the name of “ country gentle- 
men” expressed a class of mankind which has almost totally disap- 
peared in our day, or, as Mr. James expresses it, “ an antediluvian 
animal swallowed up and exterminated by the deluge of modern im- 
provements, and whose very bones are now grinding to dust by railroads 
and steam-carriages.”” 


The Rector. One of the most remarkable features of that period was 
the sudden separation which then took place between the society of the 
town and the country. The society of the town, at the court-end, was 
wholly given to pleasure ; at the city end was wholly engrossed by business. 
Foppery was then a profession as much as money-getting was a trade. 
The courtier looked down with supreme contempt on the citizen; the 
citizen retorted it in kind by plundering the courtier. If the courtier ran 
away with the citizen’s ward or daughter, the citizen returned the compli- 
ment by absorbing the courtier’s estate; but both were equally remote 
from the country gentleman, himself the beaw ideal of the homeliness, 
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the heertiness, and the hospitality which belonged to the character of 
England in its untroubled times. 


The Colonel. Some of Mr. James’s descriptions exhibit pictures 
which every one familar with the remoter parts of England will recog- 
nise. For instance, the landscape surrounding the manor-house, the 
central view presenting a bright and smiling country, with large masses 
of woodland, sloping up in blue lines to tall brown hills at the distance 
of some miles, a gleam of the river in the fore-ground, a sandy bank 
crowned with old trees, and above the trees the high slated roof of a 
mansion, whose strong walls might be seen looking forth, grey and 
heavy through the light foliage; three or four of the casements apparent, 
but not enough of the house visible to afford any sure indication of its 
extent ; though the massiveness of the walls, the width of the spaces 
between the windows, the size of the roofs, and the multitude of the 
chimneys, instantly made one call it the Manor House. 


The Doctor. The burning of the castle is another specimen of strong 
description. A gang of robbers break into Lord Danemore’s apart- 
ments, meet with a vigorous resistanee, take to flight, and, in order to 
cover their retreat, set the castle on fire. All is instant confusion; the 
servants make their escape in all quarters. ‘The old lord, struck by a 
pistol-bullet, and exhausted by the long struggle, is left behind. Lean- 
ing on a magnificent table, soon destined to crumble into the common 
ruin, stands the earl, with the blood flowing from his wounds Some 
evil recollections of other days had come over him in that anxious 
moment, and rendered him almost unwilling to escape; Langford (the 
hero of the novel) bursts into the chamber, exclaiming, “ Fly, my Lord, 
fly; the way is still clear.” The Earl replies, calmly and coldly, that 
he is weak and wounded, and cannot leave the spot, and that he may as 
well die where he is as in the next room. Langford declares that, if 
such is his determination, it involves the fate of both, they must die 
together. The struggle continues until Langford acknowledges that he 
is the Earl’s son: he then suffers himself to be hurried along. But it 
is now almost too late. The fire has spread through the principal part 
of the noble building, and retreat becomes every moment more uncer- 
tain. On reaching the chamber-door— 


“ There was an awful sight before him; the rich carved oak wainscoting 
was all in flames; the invaluable pictures on the walls were shrivelling and 
crackling with the fire ; the armour and weapons of the chase and war, which 
had been piled up in the form of trophies between the pannels, had fallen 
from their brackets and cumbered the floor; the ceiling was dropping down 
with the heat, and the flame might be seen forcing its way through the 
flooring from below, and curling up the wooden pillars which supported the 
roof, - It was evident that the whole of the corridors below were on fire; and 
as Langford, bearing his heavy burthen, strode along the gallery, he knew 
not but that each step might precipitate them both into the gulf of death. 
By an extraordinary effort, however, at the instant when all seemed lost, he 


carries his gallant task through, and, like another Aineas, deposits his 
Anchises in safety.” 























